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INSH  &  ELLIS 


Booksellers  anb  Stationers 
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CORNER  ADELAIDE  AND  TORONTO  STREETS 

Our  Facilities  for  Delivery  of  Goods  are  exceptionally  good. 
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Carpet  Furnishing  Warehouse 

OF  THE  DOMINION 


AVE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  the  arrival  of  their  SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  which 
are  on  a  Colossal  Scale  ;  almost  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  country.  Although  the  price 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  Carpet  has  gone  up  there  will  be  no  advance  in  their  prices'. 


ARE  SOLE  AGENTS  IN  ONTARIO  FOR 


Templeton’s  Exquisite  Victorian  Axminster  Carpets;  the  patterns  of  which  are  a  picture  of  art ;  suitable 
for  Drawing  and  Dining  Rooms,  Halls,  Stairs,  &c.  Heavy  Royal  Axminsters,  French  Moquette  Carpets,  with 

handsome  wide  Borders. 

WILTONS.  Have  an  immense  assortment  in  all  the  New  Colorings.  Great  artistic  taste  displayed  in  these  Goods;  Im¬ 
proving  every  season.  In  all  qualities. 

BRUSSELS. — Special  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  large  quantities  of  each  Pattern  at  closest  cash  prices.  Have  a 
large  selection  of  best  Five  Frames  at  $1.00  per  yard,  cash,  and  upwards. 

TAPESTRY  AND  ALL  WOOL  CARPETS.  Have  always  done  a  large  business  in  them,  and  this  season  the 
designs  are  very  grand, 


Church  Carpets  a  Specialty. 


Victorian  Axminster  Parquet  Carpets. — These  Goods  being  woven  in  one  Piece,  give  great  scope  for  brilliancy  of 
design  and  colorings  ;  in  the  goods  just  received  that  object  has  been  achieved  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  sizes 
on  hand  are  6 x 9,  9x10,  9x12,  10^x12,  10x13^,  10x15,  and  I2xi3^feet. 

Wilton  Parquet  Carpets.— WOVEN  IN  ONE  PIECE;  10x13^  12x15  feet. 

SMYRNA  CARPETS. — 7,6x10,  6,6x9,  9x12  feet. 

Kensington  and  Anglo-Saxon  Art  Squares. — WITH  AND  WITHOUT  FRINGES;  in  all  sixes  up  to  12  x  15 
feet ;  very  durable  and  not  expensive. 

HEAVY  WOOL  FELTS. — IN  ALL  COLORS,  for  filling  in  round  square  Carpets. 

SKIN  REGS. — In  Leopard,  Bear,  Black  Goat  and  Sheep  Skin. 

RUGS. — IN  ALL  SIZES — Persian,  Mecca,  Yeddo,  Tanjore,  Khyber,  Daghestan  and  Smyrna.  . 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Oilcloths  and  Linoleums  anti  Cork  Carpet  in  the  Dominion. 

MATS  AND  MATTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  Close  Quotations  for  Churches  and  Large  Quantities! 

CHINA  MATTINGS.— A  Splendid  Lot  of  these  Goods  in  New  Colorings,  from  25c.  to  75c. 

AURORA  CARPET  SWEEPER.— NO  HOUSEKEEPER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE. 

They  buy  largely  and  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  the  value  given  in  all  Departments  is  unsurpassed. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 

JOHN  KAY,  SON  &  C9 

34  King  Street  West,  Toronto 
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CATARRH  IN  THE  HEAD. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASE.-Dull,  heavy  headache, 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  discharges  falling  from  the 
head  into  the  throat,  sometimes  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at 
others,  thick,  tenacious,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid ; 
the  eyes  are  weak ;  there  is  ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  hacking 
or  coughing  to  clear  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive  mat- 
together  with  scabs  from  ulcers ;  the  voice  is  changed  and 
ha-  nasal  twang”;  the  breath  is  offensive;  smell  and  taste 
impaired  •  there  is  a  sensation  of  dizziness,  with  mental  depres¬ 
sion,  a  hacking  cough  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few  of  the 
above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  he  present  in  any  one  case. 
Thousands  of  cases  annually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the 
above  symptoms,  result  in  consumption,  and  end  in  the  grave. 
No  disease  is  so  common,  more  deceptive  and  dangerous,  less 
understood,  or  more  unsuccessfully  treated  by  physicians. 

If  you  would  remove  an  evil,  strike  at  its 
root.  Ab  the  predisposing  or  real  cause  of 
catarrh  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  some 
weakness,  impurity,  or  otherwise  faulty 
condition  of  the  system,  in  attempting  to 
cure  the  disease  our  chief  aim  must  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  that  cause.  The  more  we  see  of  this 
odious  disease,  and  we  treat  successfully  thousands  of  cases  an¬ 
nually  at  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  the  more  do 
we  realize  the  importance  of  combining  with  the  use  of  a  local, 
soothing  and  healing  application,  a  thorough  and,  persistent  inter¬ 
nal  use  of  blood-cleansing  and  tonic  medicines. 

In  curing  catarrh  and  all  the  various  diseases  with 
which  it  is  so  frequently  complicated,  as  throat, 
bronchial,  and  lung  diseases,  weak  stomach,  ca¬ 
tarrhal  deafness,  weak  or  inflamed  eyes,  impure 
blood,  scrofulous  and  other  taints,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  powers  and  virtues  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  cannot  be  too  strongly  extolled.  It  has  a  specific 


effect  upon  the  lining  mucous  membranes  of  the  nasal  and  other 
air-passages,  promoting  the  natural  secretion  of  their  follicles  and 
glands,  thereby  softening  the  diseased  and  thickened  membrane, 
and  restoring  it  to  its  natural,  thin,  delicate,  moist,  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  As  a  blood-purifier,  it  is  unsurpassed.  As  those  diseases 
which  complicate  catarrh  are  diseases  of  the  lining  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  or  of  the  blood,  it  will  readily  he  seen  why  this  medicine 
is  so  well  calculated  to  cure  them. 

As  a  local  application  for  healing  the  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  in  tlio  head,  Dr.  Sage's  Catarrh  Remedy  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  best  preparation  ever  invented. 
It  is  mild  and  pleasant  to  use,  producing  no  smarting 
or  pain,  and  containing  no  strong,  irritating,  or  caus¬ 
tic  drug,  or  other  poison.  This  Remedy  is  a  power¬ 
ful  antiseptic,  and  speedily  destroys  all  bad  smell  which  accom- 
lanies  so  many  cases  of  catarrh,  thus  affording  great  comfort  to 
hose  who  suffer  from  this  disease. 

The  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the  natural 
“  helpmate  ”  of  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy.  It 
not  only  cleanses,  purifies,  regulates,  and  builds 
up  the  system  to  a  healthy  standard,  and  con¬ 
quers  throat,  bronchial,  and  lung  complications, 
when  any  such  exist,  but,  from  its  specific 
effects  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  it  aids 
materially  in  restoring  the  diseased,  thickened,  or  ulcerated  mem¬ 
brane  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  thus  eradicates  the  disease. 
When  a  cure  is  effected  in  this  manner  it  is  permanent. 

Both  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  Dr.  Sage’s 
Catarrh  Remedy  are  sold  by  druggists  the  world  over.  Discovery 
$  1.00,  six  bottles  for  85.00,  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy  50  cents ; 
half-dozen  bottles  $2.50. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  Catarrh,  giving  valuable  hints  as  to 
clothing,  diet,  and  other  matters  of  importance,  will  be  mailed, 
post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  postage  stamp. 

Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Common  Sense 
Treatment. 


Chief 

Reliance. 


Local 

Agent. 


Size  of  pellets. 


Sold  by  Druggists 
25  Cents  a  Vial. 


being  purely  vegetable, 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  operate  without  disturbance  to 
the  system,  diet,  or  occupation.  Put  up  in  glass 
vials,  hermetically  sealed.  Always  fresh  and  relia¬ 
ble.  As  a  gentle  laxative,  alterative,  or  active 
purgative,  they  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 


ff/r  “[HE  ORIGINAL 

Little  liver  pills. 

PURELY  VEGETABLE !  PERFECTLY  HARMLESS ! 

As  a  LIVER  PILL,  they  are  Fnequaled ! 
SMALLEST,  CHEAPEST,  EASIEST  TO  TAKE. 

Beware  of  Imitations,  which  contain  Poisonous  Minerals.  Always  ask  for 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets,  which  are  little  Sugar-coated  Pills, 
or  Anti-bilious  Granules.  ONE  PELLET  A  DOSE. 

SICK  HEADACHE, 

Bilious  Headache,  Dizziness,  Constipation, 

Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks,  and  all  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are  promptly  re¬ 
lieved  and  permanently  cured  by  the  use  of  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Pellets.  In  explanation  of  their  remedial 
power  over  so  great  a  variety  of  diseases,  it  may 
truthfully  he  said  that  their  action  upon  the  system  is  universal,  not  a 
gland  or  tissue  escaping  their  sanative  influence. 

Manufactured  by  WORLD’S  DISPENSARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

buffalo,  xqr.  -y. 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  AND  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Guarantee  Fund,  $100,000.  Government  Deposit,  $50,000. 

Head  Offices — Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 

President —  Vice-Presidents — 

Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 

Minister  of  Education.  Robert  McLean,  Esq. 


INSTALMENT  BOND  PLAN, 

Which,  while  making  provision  in  case  of  death,  also  gives  a  negotiable 
bond  with  a  guaranteed  cash  value ,  thus  forming  a  very  desirable  mer¬ 
cantile  collateral. 

GRADUATED  PREMIUM  PLAN. 

Insurance  at  Cost.  Premiums  levied  at  Actual  Mortality  Rate.  Largest 
amount  of  Assurance  for  least  possible  outlay 


ALSO  ALL  OTHER  FORMS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


The  only  Canadian  Company  giving  to  Total  Abstainers  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  superior  lives. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Apply, 

HENRY  O’HARA, 

Managing  Director. 
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Price  One  Penny. 

[ALL  EIGHTS  RESERVED.] 


TIT ould  it  snow  ? 

'  '  That  was  the  question  upper¬ 
most  in  everyone’s  mind  at  Agincourt 
Hall  on  that  still  December  morning  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Would  it  snow  1 


A  TALE  OF  THE  NAVY 

NINETY  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m., 

M.D.,  R.N., 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Snowbird , ' 

“  Wild  Adventures  Round  the  Pole”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. — INTRODUCING  SEVERAL 

OF  OUR  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS. 
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It  was  the  question  of  the  hour.  It 
was  a  burning  'question,  if  one  might 
say  so  without  being  apparently  para¬ 
doxical. 

Would  it  snow  ? 

Colonel  Trelawney  wondered  if  it 
would  or  not,  as  he  stood  there  by  the 
window  of  his  favourite  breakfast-room, 
drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the 
sill  and  gazing  away  over  the  green 
rolling  park,  at  the  smooth,  grey,  hazy 
sky. 

“  Do  you  think  it  will  snow,  dear?” 
his  wife  ventured  to  ask,  at  last.  She 
had  not  yet  risen  from  the  table,  she 
was  sipping  her  fourth  cup  of  tea,  and 
re-reading  a  letter  which  the  mail  gig- 
had  brought  the  day  before. 

“  Eh  ?  What,  dear  ?  Snow,  did  you 
say?  Well,  really  now,  I  don’t  quite 
know  what  to  think  about  it.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  don’t  half  like  the 
signs,  or  rather  the  absence  of  all  signs. 
If  a  single  cloud  would  only  shape  itself 
out*of  that  leaden  haze,  if  a  breath  of 
wind  would  blow,  if  the  bare  arms  of 
those  trees  would  but  wave  a  little,  and 
if  the  deer  would  go  trotting  around 
instead  of  huddling  together  with  their 
heads  under  each  other’s  stomachs,  I 
should  still  have  hopes  that  the  snow 
would  keep  off.” 

“  Look,”  he  added,  “  I  declare  I  think 
I  saw  a  little  flake  flutter  groundwards 
just  as  I  spoke.” 

His  wife — a  comely,  pleasant  lady  of 
somewhat  over  forty — folded  her  letter 
and  tripped  lightly  to  the  window  to 
see  the  little  flake.  She  leant  her  clasped 
hands  on  her  husband’s  broad  right 
shoulder,  and  stood  there  looking  up 
into  his  face,  rather  than  outwards  at 
the  prospect. 

If  she  was  comely,  he  was  handsome. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  about  that.  He  was 
tall,  well-set,  and  squarely  made,  with¬ 
out  an  inch  of  spare  flesh  anywhere 
about  him.  The  half-dress  uniform  he 
wore  well  became  him  ;  he  wore  his 
hair  in  one  long  powdered  cue,  while 
his  gentle  blue  eyes  and  clean-shaven 
face  gave  him  an  expression  that  was 
almost  womanly  in  its  mildness. 

Yet  had  Colonel  Trelawney  faced 
fearful  odds  in  many  a  weli-fought 
field,  and  those  eyes  could  be  stern 
enough  when  lit  up  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  an  enemy  in  view  brought  to 
them. 

Trelawney  was,  and  had  been  all 
through  his  career,  a  brave  and  a  true 
soldier.  From  the  day  he  first  donned 
his  uniform  as  a  humble  ensign,  until 
now  that  honours  decorated  his  breast, 
he  had  done  his  duty  faithfully  and 
well  to  his  king  and  country.  His 
fault,  if  fault  it  could  be  called,  was 
want  of  caution  in  the  field.  But  have 
not  some  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
world  been  men  of  fiery  elan ,  of  force 
and  vim;  men  who  could  not  quite 
restrain  their  impetuosity,  who  would 
be  in  the  thick  of  the  action,  men  to 
whose  ears  the  charging  shout,  the 
thunder  of  guns  and  rattle  of  rifles 
were  stirring  music  ?  Witness  Colin 
Campbell  (Lord  Clyde)  and  General 
Gordon. 

“  To  dare,”  Colonel  Trelawney  used 
to  say  to  his  men  when  talking  to 
them  in  a  friendly  way  in  camp — “  To 
<lare  is  half  the  victory ;  to  do  completes 
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Such  was  this  gallant  good  soldier 
whom  I  now  for  the  first  time  introduce 
to  my  readers.  Verily  you  will  hear  of 
him  more  than  once  again  before  our 
tale  is  ended. 

To-day  the  Colonel  had  his  left  arm 
in  a  sling  ;  he  had  received  a  severe 
musket  wound  near  the  elbow  in  a 
brush  with  the  French.  Much  against 
his  will  the  doctors  had  insisted  on 
invaliding  him  home.  He  would  have 
continued  at  his  post  if  he  had  had  his 
own  way. 

“  It  is  only  my  left  arm,”  he  had 
pleaded. 

“  The  fever  runs  high,  sir,  and  active 
exercise  would  cost  us  your  life.”  Thus 
the  surgeons. 

So  the  Colonel  had  done  his  duty— he 
had  obeyed  orders. 

“  It  will  be  such  a  pity,  Jack,”  said 
his  wife,  “if  the  storm  does  come  on. 
This  is  the  24tli,  you  know,  and  to¬ 
morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  and,  even  if 
the  roads  are  clear,  it  will  take  the  Cap¬ 
tain  till  the  afternoon  to  get  here.” 

“To-morrow  Christmas  —  yes,  my 
dear,  worse  luck.  Why,  it  will  take 
months  yet  before  this  bothering  arm 
of  mine  is  well,  and  the  French  were 
never  so  insolent  before — ” 

“  The  best  room,  the  King’s  room,  is 
all  ready  for  the  Captain,  and — ” 

“  If  they  would  only  stand  up  and 
fight  like  men,  but  the  French  won’t. 
They  fight  like  wild  cats.  They  spit 
and  fuss,  and  hide  and  spring  out  on 
you  when  least  expected.  That  is 
their — ” 

“  Dear  Jack,  your  thoughts  are  going 
a-wool-gathering.  Will  it  snow,  think 
you  ?  ” 

“  Snow  ?  Eh  ?  What  ?”  The  colonel 
descended  from  his  more  lofty  theme, 
and  once  more  looked  out  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  “Well,  ’pon  honour,  I  fear  it 
will.  The  wooded  hills  all  round  yon¬ 
der  look  expectant,  and  waiting  for  the- 
white  mantle  that  will  soon  envelope 
them,  the  grass  is  crisp,  the  gravel  is  as 
hard  as  adamant,  the  glass  is  low,  and 
the  sea  out  yonder  looks  like  a  sheet  of 
tin.” 

“  And  the  cat  has  been  sitting  with 
her  back  to  the  fire  all  the  morning, 
Jack  ;  Ponto  has  been  shivering  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  little  blue  blazes  have 
been  spouting  up  through  the  burning 
coals.  I  must  run  oil’  and  see  if  the 
Captain’s  fire  is  being  attended  to.” 

The, colonel  patted  her  outlie  head  as 
if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  away  she 
ran  as  happy  as  if  she  really  were  no¬ 
thing  else. 

For  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trelawney  was 
not  above  seeing  personally  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  guests. 

In  the  long,  semi-dark,  carpeted 
corridor,  that  led  right  through  the 
main  part  of  the  house  from  its  right 
wing  to  its  left,  and  right  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  staircases,  the  lady,  who  was 
singing  to  herself,  met — whom  should 
you  think,  reader  ?  Why,  the  hero  of 
this  ower  true  tale. 

“  Ha  !  ”  cried  young  Richard  Trelaw¬ 
ney,  getting  up  on  his  tiptoes  to  throw 
his  arms  round  his  mother’s  neck. 

“  Only  just  time  to  say  good  morning, 
mother.  Oh  !  yes,  I’ve  had  breakfast,  so 
has  big  sissy  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
little  sissies.  They  are  up  there  now, 
mother,  Miss  Black  at  the  piano,  Sissy 


with  the  ’cello,  Petrina  and  Di  with 
their  fiddles,  and  baby  beating  the  tri¬ 
angle.” 

“And  why  don’t  you  stoj:>  and  play, 
Dick?” 

“  The  very  question,  mother,  that  the 
governess  asked  me.” 

“  And  what  did  you  reply  ?  I  trust 
you  were  not  brusque  to  Miss  Black.” 

“  Brusque  to  a  lady,  mother  mine  ! 
Then  were  I  not  the  son  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Trelawney.  Nay,  I  but  ex¬ 
plained  to  Miss  Black,  with  all  due 
courtesy,  that  it  became  not  a  man  of 
my  years — Solomon,  you  know,  mother, 
was  a  man  at  thirteen — a  man  of  my 
years,  and  an  officer  in  the  King’s  Royal 
Navy,  to  play  the  flageolet  with  a  bevy 
of  girls.  Heaven  preserve  our  navy, 
mother,  and  God  save  the  King  !  ” 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Dick  Tre¬ 
lawney  lifted  his  hat  from  liis  head  ; 
he  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
royal  middy  of  the  period,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  as  erect  as  a  rush  and  as 
serious  as  a  judge. 

“  How  like  his  father  in  every  way  !  ” 
thought  Mrs.  Trelawney. 

Well,  to  her  eye,  perhaps  he  was, 
though  a  stranger  would  have  said  she 
saw  only  a  well-grown,  handsome  boy, 
half  serious,  half  saucy-looking,  on  the 
whole  not  unlike  an  embryo  admiral. 

But  Richard  Trelawney  resolved  him¬ 
self  into  the  boy  again  immediately,  as 
he  asked, 

“  Is  it  going  to  snow,  mother  ?  ” 

Had  he  been  talking  Latin  he  would 
have  commenced  the  sentence  with  the 
yes -expectant  “  Nonne  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  going  to  snow  ?  I  hope  it  is. 
I  was  just  on  my  way  down  to  ask 
father.” 

“You  hope  it  is,  Dick,  dear?  How 
can  you  say  so  !  Think  of  the  Captain 
in  his  carriage  on  his  way  to  the  Hall.” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ” 

Dick  laughed  a  wild,  delighted  laugh. 

“  Why,  mother,”  he  cried,  “  that  is 
where  all  the  best  of  the  fun  will  com¬ 
mence.  First  and  foremost,  you  see, 
Christmas  would  be  nothing  without  a 
little  snow  on  the  lawn.  Secondly,  if 
it  snows  heavily,  as  I  really  think  it 
will,  we  shall  have  to  send  a  snow- party 
to  excavate  the  Captain.  And,  mother, 
I  am  going  to  command  that  party. 
The  first  real  service  I  have  ever  seen, 
you  know.  It  will  be  glorious  !  ” 

His  mother  could  not  help  smiling 
and,  thus  encouraged,  Dick  went  on. 

“  Why,  think  of  the  honour,  mother,  of 
digging  a  real  living  Navy  Captain  out 
of  a  snow-drift.  Why  men” — the  boy 
put  great  emphasis  on  this  word  ‘  men  ’ 
— “  men  have  received  the  honours  of 
knighthood  for  less.  Besides,  you  know, 
although  I  have  been  an  officer  in  the 
King’s  Royal  Navy  for  over  twelve 
years,  1  have  never  yet  had  the  honour 
of  distinguishing  myself.” 

It  was  quite  true  what  Dick  said,  for 
lie  had  been  gazetted  soon  after  he  was 
born,  and  had  been  receiving  pay  too, 
a  thing  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
olden  times,  when  influence  in  high 
quarters  was  of  far  more  avail  then  merit. 

But  be  not  deceived,  gentle  reader ;  the 
Trelawney  family  had  both.  They  were 
and  had  been  one  of  the  finest  old  fight¬ 
ing  families  in  Cornwall,  for  generation 
after  generation.  A  walk  through  the 
picture-gallery  of  their  ancestors  would 
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have  displayed  before  your  eyes  a 
galaxy  of  portraits  that  would  have 
astonished  you.  Nearly  all  those  of  the 
men  were  painted  in  uniform,  many  in 
coats-of-mail.  Why,  the  very  “jingling 
jackets,”  as  Burns  calls  them,  that 
some  of  them  must  have  worn  stood 
here  and  there  in  the  corners  of  the 
great  hall.  If  you  would  have  thought 
the  limner  was  true  to  his  art  and  the 
subject  before  him,  how  dark  and  grim 
and  swarthy  those  warriors  of  old  must 
have  been,  and  how  haughty,  yet  beau¬ 
tiful  beyond  compare,  the  ladies  ! 

Interspersed  among  the  portraits 
were  scenes  of  battle  and  derring-do. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  old  castle 
among  bright,  autumnal-tinted  woods, 
with  a  river  rolling  jDast.it — a  river  that 
feeds  a  moat.  Across  this  moat  a  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  has  been  thrown,  and 
thereon  may  be  seen  depicted  a  fearful 
struggle  of  armed  men.  For  the  castle 
is  on  tire,  and  the  besieged  have  sallied 
forth  to  dash  the  assailants  back  or 
drown  them  in  the  moat. 

Here  is  a  battle  raging  in  an  open 
plain ;  both  armies  are  English  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  from  their  complexions 
it  would  seem  a  last  stand  of  the  brave 
Saxons  against  their  Norman  op¬ 
pressors. 

And  lo  !  here  the  scene  is  changed. 
A  battle  still  is  on  the  canvas,  but  the 
engagement  is  a  naval  one,  in  which 
the  might  of  England  is  ranged  against 
the  floating  chivalry  of  France.  What 
matters  it  that  the  war-ships  of  the 
latter  are  as  two  to  one  of  the  former  ; 
many  are  already  on  fire,  one  is  blown 
up,  her  blackened  spars  with  clinging 
sailors  are  floating  on  the  rippling  sea, 
while 

“  Each  Run 

From  its  adamantine  lips, 

Spreads  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun.” 

From  warlike  scenes  like  these  one’s 
eyes  are  glad  to  wander  away,  and  to 
linger  with  delight  on  little  artistic  tid¬ 
bits — of  peaceful  woods  and  fields  in 
summer-time  ;  of  rose-gardens,  of  ter¬ 
raced  lawns,  on  which  children  and 
dogs  gambol  and  play ;  or  meadows 
through  which  streams  meander,  where 
cattle  stand  or  lie  beneath  the  shady 
pollards,  and  where  the  starry  ox-eye 
daisy  blooms,  and  eke  the  yellow  celan¬ 
dine. 

“Well,  run  away,  Dicky  dear,”  said 
his  mother  ;  “  you  will  find  your  father 
in  the  front  breakfast-room.” 

“  1  Dicky  dear,’  indeed  !  ”  said  the  boy, 
with  half  a  frown  and  half  a  pout. 
“It’s  always  ‘Dicky’!  Now,  I  have 
just  been  telling  Sissy  and  the  rest  of 
the  girls,  including  Miss  Black,  that  up 
till  to-day  I  didn’t  mind  being  called 
‘Dicky,’  but  now  that  I  am  about  to 
take  up  my  appointment  I’m  going  to 
be  Richard  all  complete,  and  you  must 
allow,  mother,  that  from  ‘  Richard  ’  to 
'  Dicky  ’  is  a  deal  of  a  down-come.  Good 
morning,  mother.” 

The  lad  lifted  his  hat  as  cavalierly  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  those  knights  in 
the  portrait-gallery  just  stepped  down 
from  its  golden  frame. 

Dick  Trelawney — for  we  shall  not  call 
him  Richard  for  some  time  to  come — 
was,  as  we  have  indicated,  an  only  son. 
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He  would  be  heir  in  time — if  he  lived — 
to  noble  old  Agincourt  Hall  and  all  the 
broad  acres  that  stretched  for  miles 
around  it.  But  the  times  were  stirring 
times.  If  giants  did  not  live  in  those 
days  true  patriots  did,  and  fathers  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  up  their  only  sons 
to  fight  for  their  country’s  cause ;  no  ! 
nor  to  gird  their  swords  to  their  sides 
and  themselves  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  those  sons.  And  on  many  a  well- 
fought  field,  and  on  many  a  battle-deck, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  father 
to  close  his  son’s  eyes  in  death,  or  a  son 
his  father’s. 

Dick  was  not  going  at  present,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  breakfast-room.  He  had 
been  studying  the  glass.  Old  Harry, 
his  sailor  schoolmaster,  had  taught  him 
the  signs  of  the  weather,  and  he  felt 
sure  it  would  snow.  Dick  hurried 
through  the  outer  hall,  staying  there 
only  long  enough  to  put  on  an  easy 
head-dress,  then  out  and  away  he 
rushed,  the  ground  resounding  like  iron 
beneath  his  fleet,  heels. 

He  took  a  side  path  that  lay  first 
through  the  park,  then  over  a  rustic 
stile  and  through  a  wood,  and  finally 
landed  him  at  the  old  home  farm.  Half 
a  dozen  jubilant  dogs  came  capering  to 
meet  him  ;  a  goat  pranced  up  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  butt  the  boy,  and  his  favourite 
pony  in  the  strawyard  whinnied  him  a 
welcome. 

Dick  distributed  a  few  kind  words 
and  caresses  among  his  favourites,  then 
hurried  on  past  the  strawyard  and 
through  the  great  arch  that  divided  the 
principal  buildings  of  tins  old-fashioned 
home  farm.  The  archway  was  over¬ 
topped  by  a  square  clock-tower,  and 
every  night,  as  surely  as  the  sun  went 
down,  from  this  tower  the  curfew  was 
tolled. 

Dick  was  passing  onwards  towards 
the  bailiff’s  house,  when  a  voice  behind 
him  exclaimed, 

“  Why,  young  master,  you’re  in  a 
hurry  this  morning.” 

“Hullo,  Harry  !”  cried  Dick,  wheel¬ 
ing  round,  “you’re  the  very  man  I 
want  to  see.  Come  along  with  me  to 
the  big  lawn.” 

Harry,  though  an  old  man,  with  a 
circle  of  snow-white  hair  right  round 
and  round  his  red  wrinkled  face,  with 
chin  and  upper  lip  closely  shaven,  looked 
a  British  tar-,  every  inch  of  him.  He 
wore  a  blue  Baltic  shirt,  pilot  trousers, 
a  little  black  hat  on  the  after-part  of 
his  head,  and  an  immense  pair  of  sea- 
boots. 

Dick  was  at  the  big  lawn  before  him, 
but  presently  old  Harry  waddled  up 
after  him. 

“  Why,”  he  said,  with  a  grim  laugh, 
“there  ain’t  no  use  of  an  old  lugger  like 
me  a-tryin’  to  overhaul  a  smart  young 
craft  like  yourself.  Heigho  !  I  don’t 
know  as  I’m  any  more  use  now.  Fit 
only  for  a  hulk.” 

He  sat  down  as  he  spoke  on  a  long 
wooden  dais  close  by  the  hedge,  and 
Dick  brought  himself  to  anchor  along¬ 
side. 

“No  more  use  !  What  are  you  talk¬ 
ing  about  1  ”  said  Dick. 

“  Why,  ain’t  you  a-going  away  to  sea, 
young  master?  You’ll  want  no  more 
teachin’  from  old  Harry  now.  Yonder, 
under  the  shed,  stands  the  model  line- 
o’-battle  ship,  which  ever  since  you 


could  crawl  I’ve  been  telling  you  all 
about  till  there  isn’t  a  rope,  a  stay,  a 
brace  or  bolt,  fore  or  aft,  you  don’t 
know  as  much  about  as  I  do  myself. 
Yonder  stands  the  flagstaff  mast,  rig- 
gin’  and  all  complete  and  shipshape. 
Why,  afore  you  were  four  year  old  you 
could  get  to  the  main  truck  as  nimble 
as  a  monkey.  And  now  you’re  goin’  to 
sea.  You’ll  be  a  credit  to  old  Harry,  I 
know  ;  but,  all  the  same,  my  heart’s 
nigh  broke.  This  fine  lawn,  and  the 
mast  and  the  ship,  why  I  won’t  like  to 
look  at  them  now.  And  when  the  wind 
roars  thro’  the  trees  of  a  night,  I’ll 
think  I’m  on  the  waves  ;  I’ll  dream  I’m 
young  again,  a  man  afore  the  mast,  and 
my  master  Dick  on  the  poop — then  I’ll 
waken  and  wish  I  were  dead.” 

Dick  felt  a  momentary  sadness  when 
he  gazed  at  his  old  ship-tutor,  for  his 
grief  seemed  very  real ;  but  Dick  soon 
brightened  up. 

“  Harry,”  he  said.  “  Will  it  snow  ? 
Here  is  some  tobacco  I  bought  you.” 

The  old  tar  took  the  proffered  gift, 
bit  off  a  huge  quid,  and  after  turning  it 
once  or  twice  in  his  mouth, 

“  Snow  !  ”  he  said.  “  Why  it’ll  be  the 
biggest  storm  as  ever  was  seen  in 
Cornwall.  Snow  !  why  the  air ’s  full  of 
it.  See  it  is  commencing  already.  Ay, 
and  old  Harry  is  no  seaman  if  it  don’t 
blow  before  long  as  well  as  snow.” 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Dick.  “Now,  you 
know  the  Captain  is  on  his  way  here, 
and  he’ll  be  sure  to  be  snowed  up. 
Won’t  it  be  fun  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  ’opes  not,  sir.” 

“  But  /  hope  he  will.  Because  we’ll 
have  the  pleasure  of  digging  him  out. 
How  many  men  can  we  muster  ?” 

“  About  a  dozen.” 

“Well,”  said  Dick,  “I’m  off  now. 
You’re  my  lieutenant.  Muster  your 
men  by  two  o’clock.  Spades,  and  shovels, 
and  lanterns.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

Next  minute  the  oak  copse  had  swal¬ 
lowed  young  Dick  up  and  old  Harry  was 
alone. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MIDDY  AND  THE  MOORS: 

AN  ALGERINE  STORY. 

By  R.  M.  Ball  ant  yse, 

Author  of  “  The  Prairie  Chief f  “  Twice  Bought,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — A  BRAVE  DASH  FOR  LIFE  AND  FREEDOM. 


“  pi  eoYtE,  come  wid  me,'’  said  Peter  the 
Lr  Great  one  afternoon,  with  face  so 
solemn  that  the  heart  of  the  young 
midshipman  beat  faster  as  he  followed 
his  friend. 

They  were  in  Ben- Ahmed’s  garden  at 
the  time — for  the  middy  had  been 
returned  to  his  owner  after  a  night  in 
the  common  prison,  and  a  threat  of 
much  severer  treatment  if  he  should 
ever  again  venture  to  lay  his  infidel 
hands  on  one  of  the  faithful 

Having  led  the  middy  to  the  familiar 
summer-house  where  most  of  their 
earnest  or  important  confabulations 
were  held,  Peter  sat  down  and  groaned. 

“  What’s  wrong  now  1  ”  asked  the 
middy  with  anxious  looks. 

“  Oh  !  Geo’ge,  ebery  t’ing’s  wrong,” 
he  replied,  flinging  himself  down  on 
a  rustic  seat  with  a  reckless  air  and 
"oiling  his  eyes  horribly.  “Ebery  t’ing ’s 
wrong.  He  world ’s  all  wrong  togidder 
— upside  down  and  inside  out.” 

The  middy  might  have  laughed  at 
Peter’s  expression  if  he  had  not  been 
terribly  alarmed. 

“  Come,  Peter,  tell  me.  Is  Hester 
safeT 

“  I  don’  know,  Geo’ge.” 

“  Don’t  know  !  Why  d’  you  keep  me 
in  such  anxiety  ?  Speak,  man,  speak  ! 
What  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  How  kin  I  speak,  Geo’ge,  w’en  I’s 
a’most  busted  wid  runnin’  out  here  to 
tell  you  P’ 

The  perspiration  that  stood  on  Peter’s 
sablebrow,  and  theheaving  of  hismighty 
chest,  told  eloquently  of  the  pace  at 
which  he  had  been  running. 

“  Dis  is  de  way  ob  it,  Geo’ge.  I  had 
it  all  fro  de  lips  ob  Sally  herself,  what 
saw  de  whole  t’ing.”  As  the  narrative 
which  Peter  the  Great  had  to  tell  is 
rather  too  long  to  be  related  in  his  own 


“  lingo,”  we  will  set  it  down  in  ordinary  i 
language. 

One  day  while  Hester  was,  as  usual,  ! 
passing  her  father,  and  in  the  very  act 
of  dropping  the  customary  supply  of 
food,  she  observed  that  one  of  the  slaves 
had  drawn  near  and  was  watching  her 
with  keen  interest.  F  rom  the  slave’s  garb 
and  bearing  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  England  could  have  seen  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  a  British  seaman, 
though  hard  service  and  severe  treat¬ 
ment,  with  partial  starvation,  had 
changed  him  much.  He  was  in  truth  j 
the  stout  sailor-like  man  who  had  j 
spoken  a  few  words  to  Foster  the  day  he 
landed  in  Algiers,  and  who  had  con¬ 
temptuously  asserted  his  utter  ignor¬ 
ance  of  gardening. 

The  slaves,  we  need  hardly  say,  were  i 
not  permitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  I 
each  other  for  fear  of  their  combining  j 
to  form  plans  of  rebellion  and  escape,  j 
but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  their  j 
drivers  to  be  perpetually  on  the  alert, 
so  that  sometimes  they  did  manage  to 
exchange  a  word  or  two  without  being 
observed. 

That  afternoon  it  chanced  that  Som-  i 
mers  had  to  carry  a  stone  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  wall.  It  was  too  heavy  for 
one  man  to  lift,  the  sailor  was  therefore 
ordered  to  help  him.  While  bearing  the 
burden  towards  the  wall,  the  following 
whispered  conversation  took  place. 

“I  say,  old  man,”  observed  the  sailoi’,  . 
“  the  little  girl  that  gives  you  biscuits  j 
every  day  is  no  more  a  nigger  than  I 
am.” 

“Bight!”  whispered  the  merchant, 
anxiously,  for  he  had  supposed  that  no 
one  had  observed  the  daily  gift,  “  she  is 
my  daughter.” 

“I  guessed  as  much  by  the  cut  o’ 
your  jibs.  But  she’s  in  danger,  for  I 
noticed  that  one  o’  the  drivers  looked 
at  her  suspiciously  to-day,  and  once 
suspicion  is  roused  the  villains  never 
rest.  Is  there  no  means  of  preventing 
her  coming  this  way  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  None.  I  don’t  even  know  where  she 
comes  from  or  goes  to.  God  help  _  her  ! 
If  suspected  she  is  lost,  for  she  will  be 
sure  to  come  to-morrow.” 

“  Don’t  break  down,  old  man  ;  they’ll 
observe  you.  If  she  is  taken  are  you 
willing  to  fight  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  merchant, 
sternly. 

“  I’m  with  you,  then.  Y  our  name  ?  ” 

“  Sommers.  Yours  1  ” 

“  Brown.” 

A  driver  had  been  coming  towards 
them,  so  that  the  last  few  words  had 
been  spoken  in  low  whispers.  A  sharp 
cut  of  the  whip  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
showed  that  the  driver  had  observed 
|  them  talking.  They  received  it  in  ab¬ 
solute  silence  and  without  any  outward 
display  of  feeling.  To  that  extent,  at 
all  events,  they  had  both  been  “  tamed.” 

But  the  stout  seaman  had  been  for 


many  weeks  acting  a  part.  At  first, 
like  Sommers,  he  had  been  put  in  heavy 
irons  on  account  of  his  violence  and 
ferocity ;  but  after  many  weeks  of 
childlike  submission  on  his  part,  the 
irons  were  removed.  Despite  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  guards,  a  plot  had  been 
hatched  by  the  gang  to  which  Brown 
belonged,  and  it  was  almost  though  not 
quite  ripe  for  execution  when  the- 
events  we  are  describing  occurred. 
Poor  Hester’s  action  next  day  precipi¬ 
tated  matters  and  caused  the  failure  of 
the  plot — at  least  to  some  extent. 

She  had  gone  as  usual  with  Sally  to 
visit  the  slave-gang,  and  had  dropped 
her  biscuits,  when  her  anxious  father 
said,  in  a  low  but  hurried  voice,  “  Pass 
quickly,  and  don’t  come  again  for  some¬ 
time  !  ” 

Hester  involuntarily  stopped. 

“  Darling  father  !  ”  she  said,  restrain¬ 
ing  herself  with  difficulty  from  leaping 
into  his  arms,  “why — oh  !  why  am  I 
not — ” 

She  had  only  got  thus  far  when  the 
janissary,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
aroused,  pounced  upon  her,  and,  seizing 
her  by  the  wrist,  looked  keenly  into  her 
face. 

“  Ho  !  ho  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  glancing 
from  the  girl  to  her  sire,  “what  mystery- 
have  we  here  ?  Come,  we  must  inves¬ 
tigate  this.” 

Poor  Hester  winced  from  the  pain  of 
the  rude  soldier’s  grip  as  he  proceeded 
to  drag  her  away.  Her  father,  seeing 
that  further  concealment  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  that  final  separation  was  in¬ 
evitable,  became  desperate.  With  the 
bound  of  an  enraged  tiger  he  sprang  on 
the  soldier  and  throttled  him.  Both 
being  powerful  men  they  fell  on  the- 
ground  in  a  deadly  struggle,  at  which 
sight  Hester  could  only  look  on  with 
clasped  hands  in  helpless  terror. 

But  the  British  seaman  was  at  hand. 
He  had  feared  that  some  such  mischief 
would  arise.  Seeing  that  two  other 
soldiers  were  running  to  the  aid  of  their 
fallen  comrade,  he  suddenly  gave  the- 
signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  slaves.  It 
was  premature.  Taken  by  surprise,  the 
half-hearted  among  the  conspirators 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  while  the  timid 
stood  more  or  less  bewildered.  Only  a 
few  of  the  resolute  and  reckless  obeyed 
the  call,  but  these  furnished  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  their  guards,  for,  knowing 
that  failure  meant  death,  if  not  worse, 
they  fought  like  fiends. 

Meanwhile  the  first  of  the  two  soldiers 
who  came  running,  sword  in  hand,  to¬ 
wards  Sommers,  was  met  by  Brown. 
With  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  left  hand, 
that  worthy  parried  the  blow  that  was 
delivered  at  his  head.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  his  right  fist  into  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  his  adversary  with  such 
force  that  he  became  limp  and  dropped 
like  an  empty  top-coat.  This  was  for- 
,  tunate,  for  the  companion  janissary  was- 


close  to  him  when  he  wheeled  round. 
The  blazing  look  of  the  seaman,  how¬ 
ever,  induced  so  much  caution  in  the 
Turk  that,  instead  of  using  his  sword, 
he  drew  a  long  pistol  from  his  girdle 
and  levelled  it.  Brown  leaped  upon 
him,  caught  the  pistol  as  it  exploded 
just  in  time  to  turn  the  muzzle  aside, 
wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  foe’s 
grasp,  and  brought  the  butt  of  it  down 
with  such  a  whack  on  his  head  that  it 
laid  him  beside  his  comrade. 

Turning  quickly  to  the  still  struggling 
pair,  he  saw  that  the  janissary  was 
black  in  the  face,  and  that  Sommers 
was  compressing  his  throat  with  both 
hands  and  had  his  knee  on  his  stomach, 
while  Hester  and  Sally  were  looking  on 
horrified,  but  hopeful.  At  the  same 
time  he  saw  fresh  soldiers  running  up 
■the  street  to  reinforce  the  guard. 

“  Hester,”  he  said,  sharply,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  the  girl’s  hand,  “  come,  bolt  with 
me.  I’ve  knowed  your  father  a  good 
while.  Quick  !  ” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  she  cried,  drawing 
back.  “  I  will  not  leave  my  father 
now  !  ” 

“You’ll  have  to  leave  him,  anyhow,” 
cried  the  sailor.  “You  can  do  him  no 
good.  If  free  you  might — ” 

A  shout  at  the  moment  caused  him 
to  glance  round.  It  proceeded  both 
from  slaves  and  guards,  for  both  at  the 
same  moment  caught  sight  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  reinforcements.  The 
former  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
the  latter  gave  chase,  while  pistol-shots 
and  yells  rent  the  air. 

Instead  of  wasting  more  breath  in 
useless  entreaty,  Brown  seized  the  light 
form  of  Hester  in  his  arms  and  ran  with 
her  to  the  ramparts.  In  the  confusion 
■of  the  general  skirmish  he  was  not  ob¬ 
served— or,  if  observed,  unheeded — by 
any  one  but  Sally,  who  followed  him  in 
anxious  haste,  thinking  that  the  man 
was  mad,  for  there  could  be  no  possible 
way  of  escape,  she  thought,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  She  was  wrong.  There  was  method 
in  Brown’s  madness.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  previously  studied  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  with  reference  to  the  meditated 
uprising,  and  had  laid  down  for  himself 
•several  courses  which  he  might  pursue 
according  to  the  success,  failure,  or 
partial  failure,  of  their  plans. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  rampart 
they  were  engaged  in  repairing  at  that 
time  which  had  given  way  and  partly 
fallen  into  the  ditch  outside.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  still  remaining  had  been 
further  demolished  in  order  that  a  more 
secure  foundation  might  be  laid.  The 
broken  wall  here  had  been  but  partially 
rebuilt,  and  was  not  nearly  as  high  as 
the  completed  wall.  A  jump  from  this 
might  be  possible  to  a  strong  active 
man  if  the  ground  below  were  soft,  or 
even  level — though  the  risk  of  broken 
limbs  was  considerable. 

Brown  had  observed,  however,  that 
at  this  place  a  small  tree  grew  out  from 
a  mass  of  rock  which  had  been  in¬ 
corporated  as  part  of  the  wall,  and  that 
just  below  it  there  stood  a  huge  bush  of 
the  cactus  kind.  To  these  two  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  entrust  himself  in 
the  event  of  things  coming  to  the  worst. 

Accordingly  it  was  to  this  part  of  the 
rampart  he  ran  with  Hester  in  his 
strong  arms.  We  have  said  that  Sally 
;ran  after  the  sailor  with  anxiety,  but 
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that  feeling  was  deepened  into  dismay 
when  she  saw  him  approach  the  portion 
of  the  wall  just  described,  and  she  gave 
out  one  of  her  loudest  coffee-pestle 
gasps  when  she  saw  him  jump  straight 
off  the  wall  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion. 

Craning  her  neck  and  gazing  down¬ 
ward,  she  saw  the  sailor  go  crashing 
through  the  little  tree  and  alight  with  a 
squash  in  the  heart  of  the  watery  cactus, 
out  of  which  he  leaped  with  such  agility 
that  Sally  was  led  to  exclaim  under  her 
breath — “  Hoh  !  don’t  de  spikes  make 
’im  jump  !  ” 

Whether  it  was  the  spikes  or  other 
influences  we  cannot  tell,  but  certain 
it  is  that  Brown  did  jump  with  wonder¬ 
ful  activity,  considering  the  burden  he 
carried,  dashed  up  the  opposite  bank, 
cut  across  country  like  a  hunted  hare, 
and  found  shelter  in  a  neighbouring 
wood  before  the  revolt  in  the  city  was 
completely  quelled. 

Here  he  pulled  up  and  set  the 
terrified  Hester  down. 

“  You’ll  excuse  me,  miss  ”  he  said, 
pantingly,  as  he  wiped  his  brows  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  shirt — which  garment, 
with  a  pair  of  canvas  trousers,  a  grass 
hat,  and  thin  carpet  shoes,  constituted 
his  costume.  “  I’m  wery  sorry  to  carry 
you  off  agin’  your  will,  but  you’ll 
thank  me  for  it  yet,  maybe,  for  if  I  had 
left  you  behind,  you  couldn’t  have 
helped  your  poor  father,  and  they’d 
have  took  you  off  for  sartin  to  be  a  slave. 
Now,  d’ye  see,  if  you  an’  I  manage  to 
escape,  there’s  no  say  in’  what  we  may 
do  in  the  way  o’  raisin’  ransom  to  buy 
back  your  father.  Any  way,  he  has 
been  so  anxious  about  you,  an’  afraid  o’ 
your  bein’  catched,  an’  the  terrible  fate 
in  store  for  you  if  you  are,  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  for  his  sake  to  carry  you 
off.” 

To  this  explanation  Hester  listened 
with  varying  feelings. 

“  I  believe,  from  the  honesty  of  your 
look  and  tone,”  she  said,  at  last,  “  that 
you  have  acted  for  the  best,  whether 
wisely  or  not  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  your  intentions, 
and  especially  for  your  kind  feelings 
towards  my  dear  father  ;  but  now  I 
must  claim  the  right  to  use  my  own 
judgment.  I  will  return  to  the  city  and 
succour  my  father,  or  perish  with  him. 
Yet,  rest  assured,  I  will  never  forget 
the  brave  seaman  who  has  so  nobly 
risked  his  life  to  save  me.  Your  name 
is — ” 

“  Brown,  miss — at  your  sarvice.” 

“  Well,  good-bye,  Brown,  and  God’s 
blessing  attend  you,”  she  said,  extend¬ 
ing  her  black  little  hand. 

The  seaman  gently  took  it  and  gave 
it  a  timid  pressure,  as  if  he  feared  to 
crush  it  in  his  brawny  hand. 

“  I’ll  shake  hands  with  you,”  he  said, 
“  but  I  won’t  say  good-bye,  for  I’ll  steer 
back  to  the  city  with  you.” 

“  Brown,  this  is  sheer  madness.  There 
is  no  reason  in  what  you  propose  to  do. 
You  cannot  help  me  by  sacrificing  your¬ 
self.” 

“  That’s  exactly  what  yer  father 
would  say  to  you,  miss,  if  he  was  along¬ 
side  of  us — ‘You  can’t  help  me  by  sacri- 
fixiu  of  yerself.’  Then,  p’r’aps  he  would 
foller  up  that  obsarvation  by  sayin’, 
‘  but  you  may  an’  can  help  me  if  you 
go  wi’  that  sailor-friend  o’  mine,  who 


may  be  rough  and  ready,  but  is  sartinly 
true-blue,  who  knows  the  coast  here¬ 
away  an’  all  its  hidin’-places,  an’  who’ll 
wenter  his  life  to  do  me  a  good  turn, 
cause  why?  I  once  wentur’d  my  life  to 
do  him  a  good  turn  o’  the  same  kind.’  ” 

“  Is  this  true,  Brown  ?  Did  you  know 
my  father  before  meeting  him  here ; 
and  did  he  really  render  you  some  ser¬ 
vice  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  miss  ;  I  have  sailed  in 
one  o’  your  father’s  wessels,  an’  once  I 
was  washed  overboard  by  a  heavy  sea, 
and  he  flung  over  a  lifebuoy  aider  me, 
and  jumped  into  the  water  himself  to 
keep  me  afloat  till  a  boat  picked  us  up, 
for  I  couldn’t  swim.  Now,  look  ere, 
miss,  if  you’ll  consent  to  sail  under  my 
orders  for  a  short  spell,  you’ll  have  a 
better  chance  o’  doin’  your  father  a  sar¬ 
vice  than  by  returnin’  to  that  nest  o’ 
pirates.  Moreover,  you’ll  have  to  make 
up  your  mind  pretty  quick,  for  we’ve 
lost  too  much  time  already.” 

“Go  on,  Brown,  I  will  trust  you,” 
said  Hester,  placing  her  hand  in  that  of 
the  seaman,  who,  without  another 
Avord,  led  her  SAviftly  into  the  bush. 

Noav,  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more 
Avas  afterwards  related  by  Hester  her¬ 
self  to  her  friends;  but  at  the  time  all 
that  Avas  knoAvn  to  Sally — the  only  Avit- 
ness  of  the  exploit — Avas  that  Hester 
Sommers  had  been  carried  off  in  the 
manner  related  by  an  apparently 
friendly  British  sailor.  This  she  told 
soon  after  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  this 
Avastlie  substance  of  the  communication 
which  Peter  the  Great,  Avith  glaring 
eyes  and  bated  breath,  made  to  George 
Foster,  who  received  it  Avith  feelings 
and  expressions  that  valued  amazingly 
as  the  narrative  proceeded. 

“  Is  that  all  i  ”  he  asked,  Avlien  the 
negro  at  length  came  to  a  decided  stop. 

“  Das  all — an’  it’s  enuff  too  !  ’Pears 
to  me  you’s  not  so  much  cut  up  about 
dis  leetle  business  as  I  spected  you 
Avould  be.” 

“  I  am  anxious,  of  course,  about  Hes¬ 
ter,”  returned  the  middy  ;  “  but  at  the 
same  time  greatly  relieved, — first,  to 
knoAv  that  she  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
respectable  British  sailor  ;  and,  second, 
that  she  is  not  in  the  hands  of  these 
bloodthirsty  piratical  Moors.  But  Avhat 
about  her  father  ?  Nothing  more,  I 
suppose,  is  known  about  his  fate  ?” 

“  Not’ing,  on’y  it’s  as  sure  as  if  Ave  did 
know  it.  If  his  carcass  isn’t  on  de 
hooks  by  dis  time  it’ll  soon  be.” 

As  the  negro  spoke  the  midshipman 
started  up  with  flashing  eyes,  ex¬ 
claimed,  angrily,  “It  shall  never  be,” 
and  ran  out  of  the  bower. 

Entering  the  house,  he  Avent  straight 
to  Ben- Ahmed’s  private  chamber,  Avhich 
he  entered  boldly,  without  even  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door. 

The  Moor  was  seated  crosslegs  on  a 
mat,  solacing  himself,  as  usual,  Avith  a 
pipe.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  , 
and  at  first  Avas  inclined  to  be  angry,  at 
the  abrupt  entrance  of  his  slave. 

“Ben- Ahmed,”  said  the  middy,  Avith 
vehemence,  “  the  father  of  the  English 
girl  you  are  so  fond  of — and  Avhom  I 
love — is  in  terrible  danger,  and  if  you 
are  a  true  man — as  I  firmly  believe  you 
are— you  Avill  save  him.” 

The  Moor  smiled  very  slightly  at  the 
youth’s  A'ehemence,  pointed  with  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  hookah  to  a  cushion, 


and  bad  him  sit  down  and  tell  him  all 
about  it. 

The  middy  at  once  squatted  u  la  Turk , 
not  on  the  cushion,  but  on  the  floor,  in 
front  of  his  master,  and,  with  earnest 
voice  and  gesture,  related  the  story 
which  Peter  the  Gi’eat  had  just  told 
him. 

Ben- Ahmed  was  visibly  affected  by  it. 

“But  how  can  I  save  him!”  he  asked, 
with  a  look  of  perplexity. 

“  Did  you  not  once  save  the  life  of  the 
Dey?”  asked  Foster. 

“I  did.  How  came  you  to  know 
that  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  it  from  Peter  the  Great, 
who  aided  you  on  the  occasion.  And 
he  told  me  that  the  Deyhas  often  since 
then  offered  to  do  you  some  good  turn, 
but  that  you  have  always  declined.”  _ 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Ben- Ahmed,  with 
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the  look  of  a  man  into  whose  mind  a 
new  idea  had  been  introduced  “  Yes, 
something  may  be  done  in  that  way, 
and  it  would  grieve,  me  that  the  father 
of  my  poor  little  Hester  should  die.  I 
will  try.  Go,  have  my  horse  saddled, 
and  send  Peter  to  me.” 

Our  midshipman  bounded  rather  than 
rose  from  the  floor,  and  uttered  an  irre¬ 
sistible  “God  bless  you,” as  he  vanished 
through  the  doorway  on  his  errand. 

“  Peter,”  he  cried — encountering  that 
worthy  as  he  ran — “  we’ll  manage  it  ! 
Go  to  Ben-Alimed  !  He  wants  you — 
quick  !  I’m  off  to  fetch  his  horse.” 

Foster  was  much  too  anxious  to  have 
the  thing  done  quickly  to  give  the  order 
to  the  head  groom.  He  ran  direct  to 
the  stable,  and,  choosing  the  fleetest  of 
the  Moor’s  Arab  steeds,  quickly  put  on 
its  crimson  saddle,  with  its  un-Euro¬ 


pean  peaks  before  and  behind,  and  the 
other  gay  portions  of  harness  with 
which  Easterns  are  wont  to  caparison 
their  horses. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time 
he  had  the  steed  round  to  the  front 
door,  and  sent  another  slave  to  tell  his 
master  that  it  was  ready. 

The  Moor  had  also  caparisoned  him 
self,  if  we  may  say  so,  for  the  intended 
visit,  and  lie  had  evidently  done  it  in 
haste.  Nevertheless,  his  gait  was 
stately,  and  his  movements  were  slow, 
as  he  gravely  mounted  the  horse  and 
rode  away.  The  impatience  of  the 
middy  was  somewhat  relieved,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  saw  that  Ben-Alimed,  on 
reaching  the  main  road,  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  rode  towards  the  city  at 
full  gallop. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 

OR,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT. 
By  Charles  Deslys. 


Part  I. 


CHAPTER  X. 


AC'HEN, 

the 
Aquis- 

granuin  of  Ciesar  and  Drusus,  had  been 
Karl’s  favourite  residence.  He  had 
embellished  it  in  truly  imperial  fashion, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  palace  had 
engraved  this  inscription : 

“May  this  town  be  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  the  Capital  of  all  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  Gaul.” 

The  cathedral,  a  huge,  octagonal 
basilica  of  prodigious  height,  had  been 
solemnly  consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  hi. 
in  804.  If  we  ai’e  to  believe  the  old 
Latin  chronicles,  it  was  resplendent 
with  gold  and  silver. 


In  the  centre  of  this  sublime  cupola 
was  the  tomb  of  the  great  emperor,  a 
vast  mausoleum  of  granite,  flanked  by 
four  eagles  with  outstretched  wings, 
the  entrance  a  triumphal  arch,  with 
gates  of  bronze. 

There,  on  a  magnificent  chair  of 
marble,  the  great  Karl  was  seated, 
robed  in  splendid  imperial  costume, 
with  his  sword  on  his  thigh,  his  crown 
on  his  head,  the  book  of  the  evangels 
on  his  knee,  his  sceptre  and  shield  at 
his  feet,  and  his  pilgrim’s  scrip  at  his 
belt,  as  when  he  journeyed  to  Rome. 

Egyptian  physicians  had  taken  charge 
of  the  embalming,  and  so  marvellously 
had  they  acquitted  themselves  that  the 
emperor  seemed  merely  to  sleep. 


Above  the  monument,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  during  the 
same  century,  there  was  written  : 

“  Here  rests  the  body  of  Karl,  the 
great  and  orthodox  Emperor,  who  glo¬ 
riously  extended  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  and  governed  it  with  wisdom 
for  forty-seven  years.” 

The  city  was  the  Rome  of  the  West. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  villas  in  the 
suburbs,  the  Thirteen  found  themselves 
again  together.  The  last  arrivals  im¬ 
mediately  asked  the  news. 

Eginhard  had  not  been  deceived  in 
his  previsions  :  neither  Pepin  nor  Louis 
was  at  Aachen.  They  had  returned, 
each  with  his  army,  to  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  More  than  that,  before  they  had 
separated  they  had  sent  to  Lothar  this 
message  : 

“Respect  the  days  of  our  father,  or 
we  shall  both  come  against  you  as 
enemies.” 

This  menace,  the  first  act  of  repent¬ 
ance,  was  it  not  the  presage  of  a 
complete  repentance,  an  approaching 
crusade  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  Lod- 
wig  ? 

Lothar  had  taken  it  to  be  so.  After 
a  first  fit  of  anger,  he  had  set  himself 
to  think  out  the  means  of  ensuring  the 
immediate  triumph  of  his  ambition,  and 
although  deprived  of  the  advice  of 
Ganelon,  this  is  what  he  arranged  : 

Lodwig,  Judith,  and  Karl  were  shut 
up  in  three  different  prisons.  The  old 
emperor  was  nearly  dead  of  despair, 
but,  to  his  upbraidings,  supplications, 
and  tears,  the  inflexible  reply  had 
been, 

“  If  you  would  again  see  your  wife 
and  child  ;  if  you  would  live  free  with 
them  in  any  villa  of  your  choice,  disin¬ 
herit  Karl  of  the  kingdom  you  have 
given  him,  and  abdicate  the  empire 
yourself.” 

At  this  audacious  and  dishonourable 
proposal,  Lodwig  recovered  all  his 
energy,  and  Lothar’s  emissaries  retired 
with  a  refusal. 

But  two  days  had  gone  by,  two  days 
of  isolation,  anguish,  and  sorrow,  and 
the  poor  old  man  asked  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  cathedral  and 
pray  at  his  father’s  tomb* 

Would  Lothar  give  this  permission? 
The  messenger  could  not  say. 
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At  this  moment  Count  Robert  joined 
the  group. 

“  The  emperor,”  lie  said,  “  will  be 
taken  to  the  cathedral,  but  in  order 
that  his  courage  may  fail  him,  Lothar 
has  given  orders  that  the  empress  and 
her  son  shall  meet  him  there.” 

“  Cleverly  calculated  !  ”  said  Egin- 
hard,  with  a  smile  ;  “  but  he  has  reck¬ 
oned  without  us.” 

As  soon  as  the  sun  disappeared  below 
the  horizon,  the  Thirteen  rode  silently 
towards  the  town. 

At  the  same  time  Lothar  was  walk- 


“  Walking  with  feverish  step.’' 


ing  with  feverish  step  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  palace  built  by  his  grandfather. 

“  This  night,  at  last ;  this  very  night 
I  shall  be  emperor.” 

Then,  stopping  to  look  at  the  gigantic 
hour-glass  that  marked  the  hour,  he 
said, 

“  When  all  that  sand  has  fallen  I  shall 
go  myself  for  the  answer.  But  at  p 
sent  I  can  only  doubt.” 

_  And  even  more  impatiently  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  walk. 

In  the  town,  also,  great  was  the 
anxiety.  The  population  deserted  the 
houses  and  crowded  round  the  basilica, 
which  was  guarded  by  a  triple  rank  of 
soldiers. 

The  old  emperor  was  seen  to  enter, 
and  the  gates  immediately  closed  on 
him.  In  the  two  last  days  he  seemed 
to  have  aged  ten  years,  and  on  his  pale 
visage  his  sufferings  were  clearly 
shown. 

Slowly,  and  with  his  head  bent  down, 
he  walked  to  the  tomb,  and,  thinking 
he  was  alone  as  he  had  asked,  he  was 
about  to  kneel,  when  a  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  made  him  turn  his  head. 

Judith  and  Karl  advanced  to  meet 
him.  He  held  out  his  arms  to  them, 
but,  too  affected  to  welcome  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  caresses,  he  pressed  them  to  his 
bosom  and  wept. 

The  touching  scene  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  hard,  curt  voice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  Ebbo,  who,  loaded 
with  benefits  by  the  old  emperor,  dis¬ 
honoured  himself  this  day  by  his  in¬ 
gratitude. 

He  was  the  representative  of  Lothar, 
and,  holding  out  to  Lodwig  a  document 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  said,  “  In  an  hour 
you  sign  this  act  of  abdication,  or  at 
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the  dawn  you  set  out  for  the  convent  of 
St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  which  will  be 
your  eternal  prison  !  ” 

“  And  the  empress  1  ”  asked  the  old 
man.  “And  my  son  Karl — what  is  to 
become  of  them  1  ” 

“For  the  child,  the  monastery  of 
Prum,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ardennes  ; 
for  the  mother  the  citadel  of  Tortona, 
beyond  the  mountains,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  empire.  You  have  an  hour  to 
decide,  Lodwig.  May  Heaven  enlighten 
you  !  ” 

And  the  jhtiless  prelate  left  them  all 
three  alone  in  the  church. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Then  Lodwig,  stepping  back  a  little, 
with  his  eyes  on  Judith,  said,  solemnly, 
“Companions  of  my  old  age,  what  do 
you  counsel  me  1  ” 

“  Is  the  empress  to  answer,  or  the 
wife,  or  the  mother  1  ” 

“  All  three.” 

“  Heaven  is  my  witness  I  have  no 
personal  ambition  or  egotistic  pride.  If 
we  only  were  in  question  I  would  aban¬ 
don  without  regret  this  vain  power, 
which  makes  us  the  butt  of  calumny 
and  hate  ;  and  for  a  long  time  I  would 
have  said  to  you,  ‘Spare  our  enemies 
the  crime  of  taking  away  our  crown  ; 
let  us  descend  the  throne  of  our  own 
free  will  ;  let  us  hide  our  abasement  in 
some  humble  retreat,  where  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  make  your  last  days 
happy.’  But  for  our  child’s  sake  I  would 
not  abdicate  ;  I  feel  brave  enough  to 
fight  for  my  son.” 

“  Karl — our  dear  Karl  !  Oh,  yes, 
yes  !  ” 

“  We  have  such  great  hopes  of  him, 
and  we  are  asked  to  consign  him  to  a 
monastery.  Everything  says  his  ought 
to  be  a  glorious  life ;  has  it  not  been 
predicted  that  the  grandson  of  the  great 
emperor  will  get  back  the  whole  empire1? 
And  we  would  condemn  him  to  ob¬ 
scurity,  to  powerlessness,  to  dis¬ 
honour  !  ” 

“Never!”  interrupted  Lodwig,  with 
spii'it — “never  !  ”  and  the  right  hand 
was  laid  on  Karl’s  fair  head  as  he  added, 
majestically,  “  Boy,  you  shall  be  a 
king  !  ” 


It  was  Judith’s  turn  to  return  to  irre¬ 
solution  and  fear. 

“King  !”  she  exclaimed,  with  horror. 
“  But  the  title  may  be  his  death  !  Think 
of  the  words  of  that  man  !  ‘The  convent 
of  Ardennes  !  ’  he  said.  And  Karl  will 
be  there  quite  at  their  mercy  !  They 
will  kill  him  !  Oh,  I  remember  the  last 
Merovingians  !  Oh,  I  am  afraid  !  1  am 
afraid  !  ” 

She  drew  Karl  to  her,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  him  to  defend  him  against 
invisible  foes. 

“  My  mother,”  murmured  the  boy,  in 
tears,  “  all  I  ask  is  that  they  shall  not 
take  me  away  from  you.” 

Then  Lodwig  saw  the  snare  hidden  in 
this  unhoped-for  interview.  The  father 
and  the  husband  would  be  tempted 
within  him,  and  in  the  presence  of 
those  dearest  to  him  he  would  retain 
none  of  the  heroism  of  the  emperor. 

Crushed,  desperate,  conquered,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mausoleum  and  fell  on  his 
knees. 


“  Karl  !  ”  he  cried,  “  oh,  my  father, 
come  to  my  aid  ;  I  am  sinking  under 
the  heavy  task  which  your  genius 
created,  and  which  you,  perhaps,  alone 


could  bear.  If  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  I  yield  to  my  ungrateful  sons  ;  if 
it.  is  the  interest  of  my  people  to  cede 
them  the  power  they  strive  for ;  if  1  am 
unworthy  of  continuing  your  work — 
prove  it  to  me  by  some  sign,  and  I  will 
submit  without  a  murmur.  But  if  my 
son  Karl  is,  as  they  say,  the  elect  of  the 
future,  if  there  is  still  hope  for  me,  if 
Heaven  will  raise  us  up  defenders,  give 
me  belief  in  better  days,  and  the  cour¬ 
age  to  wait  for  them.  I  have  no  help 
but  in  you  and  God  ;  help  me,  enlighten 
me,  inspire  me,  give  me  a  word  from 
the  tomb.  Speak  !  oh,  speak  !  ” 

As  Lodwig  finished  his  evocation,  the 
gates  of  bronze  seemed  to  move  and 
open  slowly. 

Astounded,  the  old  emperor  started 
back,  and  stared  in  wonder. 

The  Thirteen  came  silently  forth 
from  the  tomb,  and  ranged  themselves 
— six, to  one  side,  six  to  the  other.  The 
last  continued  to  advance  towards  Lod¬ 
wig,  and,  raising  him  with  respect,  said, 

“  Son  of  Karl,  you  have  not  forgotten 
us  ?  You  still  remember  we  were  sent 
to  you  by  your  father  ?” 

“  But  who  are  you  ?  ”  asked  the  old 
man.  “  Who  are  you  ?” 

“  You  would  know  ?  Then  behold  !  ” 

And  there,  under  that  imposing  cu¬ 
pola,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  there 
took  place  in  front  of  that  half-open 
tomb,  before  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
and  child,  one  of  the  noblest  pageants 
the  world  has  seen. 

The  emperor  stood  on  the  steps,  and 
in  the  placid  light  streaming  down  from 
the  window  near  by,  like  statues  of  iron 
the  Thirteen  Paladins  marched  past  in 
silence,  each  with  one  hand  saluting 
with  his  sword,  with  the  other  raising 
his  visor. 

And  the  emperor  recognised  them 
as  they  looked  at  him. 

Roland,  under  whose  banner  he  had 
first  borne  arms ;  Eginlard,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been  ;  Liugues  and 
Drogo,  his  brothers,  from  whom  he 
asked  pardon  for  the  past ;  Honeric 
de  Bethune  and  Guilhem  Duplessis, 
to  whose  wise  counsels  he  owed 
much  of  the  early  prosperity  of  his 
reign;  Herve  de  la  Tour;  Barthold  the 
Frison ;  Counts  Efflam  and  Robert, 
whose  names  recalled  many  glorious 
remembrances,  and  seemed  to  guarantee 
a  new  era  of  victory.  Then  came 
Amaury  and  Berenger,  in  whom  the 
features  of  Bayard  were  revived  in 
dedicate  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Landrik, 
whose  face  and  name  were  unknown, 
but  whom  Karl  recognised  at  once. 

“  That  is  the  man  who  saved  me 
from  the  aurochs  !” 

After  this  marvellous  review,  and 
after  a  few  explanations,  which  Egin- 
hard  thought  proper  to  give,  a  complete 
change  took  place  in  Lodwig.  He  stood 
up  again  to  his  full  stature  ;  he  seemed 
again  to  become  an  emperor. 

“  With  your  support,”  he  said,  “I  am 
certain  of  the  future,  and  with  calm  I 
await  events.  But  let  there  be  always 
one  of  you  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  Empress.  Judith,  and  one  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  our  son  Karl !” 

“  I  swear  it  in  the  name  of  all !  ” 
said  Roland.  “  Be  without  fear  In  a 
year,  or  less,  you  will  be  re-united  ,  in  a 
year,  or  less,  we  shall  have  fulfilled  the 
last  wish  of  your  father.” 
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“  It  is  well,”  said  Lodwig.  “  I  trust 
in  you,  and  1  believe.”  Then,  turning 
towards  the  tomb,  he  added, 

“  Oh,  my  father  !  oh,  my  father  !  I 
thank  you  !  ” 


leum  closed  than  those  of  the  cathedral 
opened. 

Lothar  considered  himself  so  certain 
of  triumph  that  he  had  allowed  his  par¬ 
tisans  to  precede  him,  and  a  miscellane- 


He  walked  straight  up  to  Lodwig,  and 
with  head  erect  and  insolent  look,  and 
a  smile  of  scorn  on  his  lips,  said, 

“  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  a 
determination — ” 


“  The  Thirteen  Paladins  marched  past.” 


At  this  moment  a  great  tumult  at  the 
entrance  of  the  basilica  announced  the 
arrival  of  Lothar. 

“  Re-enter  the  tomb,”  commanded  the 
emperor,  “  and  listen.  I  will  be  worthy 
of  you  !  ” 

The  Thirteen  obeyed. 

Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  mauso- 


ous  crowd  of  citizens  were  also  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter.  Hence  there  was  a 
moment  or  so  of  confusion,  during  which 
Lodwig  bade  his  wife  and  child  a  last  | 
adieu. 

At  last  Lothar  appeared.  He  had 
even  had  the  audacity  to  assume  the 
imperial  crown  ! 


He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

The  old  man  turned  on  him,  his  face 
glowing  with  splendid  anger  and  singu¬ 
lar  majesty.  With  his  left  hand  lie 
suddenly  pressed  on  Lothar’s  shoulder 
and  forced  him  to  bend,  and  with  his 
right  he  quickly  snatched  off’  the  crown, 
while  in  a  voice  of  command  he  said, 
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“  To  your  knees,  ungrateful  son,  re¬ 
bellious  subject  !  To  your  knees  to  me  ! 
I  am  your  father  and  your  emperor  ! 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  morrow  the  Emperor  Lodwig 
left  the  city  on  his  way  to  Soissons. 
Besides  the  numerous  men-at-arms  who 
escorted  him  there  were  several  monks 
of  St.  Medard. 

As  they  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
Lodwigsdorf,  a  high  hill  to  which  in  hap¬ 
pier  days  he  had  given  his  name,  the 
commander  of  the  escort  stopped  and 
pointed  to  opposite,  points  on  the 
horizon. 

“  Look  !  ”  said  he.  “  Look  at  the  two 
troops  that  set  out  at  the  same  time  as 
we  did.  One  goes  to  the  Ardennes  with 
your  son  Karl,  the  other  with  the  Em¬ 
press  Judith  goes  to  Italy.  There  is 
still  time,  Lodwig.  Abdicate,  and — ” 

“  Lead  on  !  ”  said  the  emperor,  reso¬ 
lutely. 

“  Well  done  !  ”  said  a  voice  from  under 
one  of  the  hoods  of  the  monks  which 
made  the  emperor  start.  “  Well  done  !  ” 

And  henceforth  he  never  took  his 
eyes  off  this  monk,  who  manoeuvred  his 
hackney  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  august  captive. 

When  he  was  near  enough  to  be  heard 
only  by  the  emperor  he  slightly  raised 
his  hood  and  Lodwig  recognised  Egin- 
hard,  who  said  to  him  in  a  whisper, 

“  Silence  !  and  look  at  the  road  to 
Prum  and  the  road  to  Tortona.” 

Lodwig  looked. 

On  the  hill  behind  which  Karl’s  escort 
had  disappeared  a  group  of  knights  ap¬ 
peared.  He  who  rode  first  was  recog¬ 
nisable  at  a  distance  by  his  sombre 
armour.  It  was  Count  Robert. 

On  the  other  road  he  who  followed 
the  empress  could  be  recognised  at  once 
by  his  tall  stature  as  Roland. 

Suddenly,  as  if  to  give  Lodwig  a  part¬ 
ing  encouragement,  the  swords  leapt 
from  their  scabbards  and  gleamed  in 
the  sun. 

The  old  emperor  lifted  to  Heaven  a 
grateful  look,  and  continued  his  journey. 

*  *  *  * 

Divided  into  three  squadrons,  the  Thir¬ 
teen  followed  the  three  prisoners  at  a 
distance.  Then,  after  assuring  them¬ 
selves  that  the  prisoners  were  taken  to 
the  places  stated,  they  handed  over  the 
watch  to  a  vigilant  sentinel,  and  spread 
into  each  kingdom  and  county  and  fief, 
recruiting  champions  for  their  noble 
cause  in  the  three  armies. 

Themost  numerous  ®f  the  three  squad¬ 
rons  was  that  bound  south  of  the  Alps, 
under  Roland.  Besides  the  chief,  it  was 
composed  of  Amaury  and  Berenger — 
happy  to  be  on  the  traces  of  Genevieve 
(for  Genevieve  had  gone  with  the  em¬ 
press) — happy  to  protect  her  and  defend 
her,  and  perhaps  die  for  her  ! — and  Lan- 
Irik  and  Count  Efflam. 

Poor  count !  Every  step  of  his  horse 
ook  him  farther  from  Clothilda,  from 
vhom  he  had  had  no  news. 

At  the  decline  of  day  the  little  troop 
met  a  young  traveller  who  was  walking 
with  pain,  and  whose  clothes  were 
covered  with  dust.  Evidently,  her 
journey  had  been  a  long  one. 

As  the  horseman  passed  her  she  lifted 
her  head  as  if  to  ask  her  way.  But 
immediately  her  expression  changed 
and  she  rushed  towards  Count  Efflam. 
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“  It  is  he  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Thank 
Heaven,  I  have  found  you  at  last,  my 
good  master  !  ” 

“Janika!”  said  Efflam,  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  jumping  from  his  horse  he 
received  in  his  arms,  and  deposited  on 
a  mound  close  by,  the  girl,  who  had 
fainted  away  with  fatigue  and  emotion. 

When  she  came  to  herself  the  count 
questioned  her  anxiously. 

“  As  soon  as  you  left,”  she  said,  “  the 
Bretons  revolted  and  laid  siege  to 
Glay.” 

“  They  have  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Then 
I  must  be  off  this  moment !  ” 

“  Efflam  !  ”  interrupted  Roland,  with 
a  look  recalling  him  to  his  duty. 

“  Master  !  ”  said  Landrik,  “  remember 
my  Cousin  Romarik  is  there.” 

Janika  continued : 

“  It  was  not  to  that  end  that  my  mis¬ 
tress  sent  me  to  you ;  quite  the  contrary ; 
she  fears  that  the  news,  if  you  learn  it 
from  others,  may  turn  you  from  the 
path  you  follow.  She  told  me  to  tell  you 
she  is  in  the  midst  of  brave  hearts  and 
hands,  who,  for  a  year  at  least,  can 
defend  the  honour  of  your  name  and 
the  heritage  of  your  child.” 

“  My  child  !  ” 

“  When  you  return  the  Countess 
Clothilda  will  be  a  mother.” 


“  Oh,  I  cannot  leave  her  thus — ” 

“  Fear  nothing  for  her,  my  good 
master.  When  she  knows  you  would 
have  come  to  her  aid,  that  you  have 
wept,  that  you  love  her  always,  she  will 
have  such  courage  given  her  that  she 
will  be  invincible.” 

At  this  moment  Roland  ordered  the 
others  of  the  party  away,  and  said, 

“  Count  Efflam,.  we  give  you  an  hour.” 
During  that  hour  the  conference  was 
earnest  and  full,  and  when  the  knights 
returned,  Janika  was  saying, 

“  Courage,  master  !  and  resume  your 
road.  I  am  going  back  at  once  to 
Brittany.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Landrik,  ‘‘  you  must  not 
go  all  that  distance  without  a  guide  or 
defender.  We  must  at  least  give  her 
one  of  our  varlets  !  ” 

“  Who  will  care  about  me  ?  ”  asked 
the  heroic  girl.  “  No — no — alone  I 
came,  alone  I  will  return.  Why  should 
you  fear?  Those  whom  Heaven  guards 
are  guarded  well.” 

“  But,”  said  the  count,  “  I  have  not 
asked  you  how  it  was  you  came.  Are 
you  the  only  one  that  was  sent '?  ” 


“  Many  were  sent,  but  they  were 
stopped  and  killed  by  the  besiegers. 
Then  I  offered — hoping  to  excite  no 
suspicion.  I  was  mistaken.  The  Bretons 
caught  me,  and  took  me  before  her  who 
commanded.” 

“  Her  who  commanded  1  ” 

“  Yes  !  a  woman  !  And  I  was  nearly 
forgetting  her.  If  she  set  me  free,  and 
let  me  continue  my  road,  it  was  on 
condition  I  should  give  you  a  message 
from  her.” 

“  What  message  ?  ” 

“  If  Count  Efflam  does  not  hinder 
Brittany  from  reconquering  her  liberty, 
his  son  will  one  day  lie  King  of  the 
Bretons.  If  he  declares  himself  our 
enemy  he  will  only  find  the  ruins  of  his 
castle,  and  will  never  find  the  traces  of 
the  Countess  Clothilda.” 

“  Vain  threats,”  said  Landrik.  “Ro¬ 
marik  is  there.” 

“  Master,”  added  Janika,  “be  of  good 
courage,  and  trust  in  Heaven.” 

But  Count  Efflam  heard  her  not.  He 
had  risen,  pale  and  haggard,  and  seemed 
to  be  dreaming. 

“Janika!”  he  exclaimed;  “who  is 
this  woman  ?  Her  name  ? ” 

“  Morgana  !  ” 

“  Morgana  !  ”  repeated  he,  in  turn. 
“  Morgana !  ” 

And  leaping  to  his  saddle  he  said, 

“  Oh  !  it  is  too  much  !  Clothilda’s 
safety  before  all !  I  will  come  back  ! 
I  will  come  back.” 

With  a  look  Roland  stopped  him. 

Drawing  from  the  sheath  the  sacred 
sword,  he  said, 

“  Count  Efflam  of  Glay  Acquin,  re¬ 
member  your  oath  !  ” 

Honour  prevailed — after  a  struggle. 

“  France  and  Karl !  ”  said  the  count. 

And  giving  a  few  last  words  to 
Janika  to  take  to  Clothilda,  he  resumed 
his  road  into  Spain. 

(end  oe  PART  I.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. — RODS  IX  PICKLE  FOR  RAILSFORD. 


GRAN'dcofrt  assembled  after  the  holi¬ 
days  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
episode  narrated  in  our  last  chapter. 
Branscombe’s  illness  had  been  an  iso¬ 
lated  case,  and  apparently  not  due  to 
any  defect  in  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  his  house.  And  as  no  other  boy  was 
reported  to  have  spent  his  holidays  in 
the  same  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  as 
Railsford  himself  had  managed  to  es¬ 
cape  infection,  it  was  decided  by  the 
authorities  not  to  publish  the  little 
misadventure  on  the  housetop. 

The  captain  of  Bickers’s  house  Avas 
absent  on  sick  leave,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Shell  (who  had  been  nursing  a 
stubborn  cold  during  the  holidays) 
Avould  not  be  in  his  place,  so  it  Avas  an¬ 
nounced,  for  a  Aveek.  That  Avas  all 
Grand  court  Avas  told ;  and,  to  its 
credit,  it  received  the  news  Avith  pro¬ 
found  resignation. 

True,  some  of  the  more  disorderly 
spirits  in  Railsford’s  house  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence, 
and  lead  the  much-enduring  Monsieur 
Lablache,  avIio  officiated  in  his  place,  a,n 
uncomfortable  dance. 

But  any  indications  of  mutiny  Avere 
promptly  stamped  ujAon  by  Ainger  and 
the  other  prefects,  who,  because  they 
resented  Monsieur’s  appointment,  Avere 
determined  that,  come  Avhat  Avould,  he 
should  have  no  excuse  for  exercising 
his  authority.  Monsieur  shrugged  him¬ 
self,  and  had  no  objection  to  the  orderly 
behaA'iour  of  the  house,  Avhatever  its 
motive,  nor  had  any  one  else  Avhose 
opinion  on  such  a  matter  was  worth 
having. 

Arthur  and  Sir  Digby,  as  usual, 
came  back  brimful  of  lofty  resolutions 
and  ambitious  schemes.  Dig  had  con¬ 
siderably  reA'ised  his  time-table,  and 
was  determined  to  adhere  to  it  like  a 
martyr  to  his  stake. 

“  I  did  get  a  little  bit  off  my  times 
last  term,”  he  explained — he  had  never 
by  any  chance  been  on  them — “but 
that  Avas  because  I  hadn’t  learned  it 
off  properly,  and  it  Avas  such  a  fag  to 
go  and  look.  I’ve  mugged  it  up  now. 
Hear  me  say  it  off,  Avill  you  1  ” 

Arthur  took  the  important  docu¬ 
ment.  Avhich  Avas  beautifully  ruled  and 
mounted  on  stiff  cardboard,  with  a 
string  by  which  to  suspend  it  to  the 
Avail,  and  critically  examined  it. 

“What  Avill  you  be  up  to  at  2.35  a.m. 
to-morrow?”  asked  he. 

Dig  thought,  and  muttered  off  a 
string  of  engagements  in  an  undertone 
to  himself.  Then  his  face  brightened, 
and  he  said, 

“  Divinity  in  the  Shell.” 

“  Wrong,”  said  Arthur,  delighted. 

“  Bet  you  it’s  right.  What  shall  I  be 
doing,  then  ?  ” 

“  Snoring  like  a  house  on  fire.” 

“  You  ass — I  thought  you  meant  2.35 
in  the  afternoon.” 


“  There  you  are !  wrong  first  go. 
Noav,  Avhat’ll  you  be  doing  at  5.5  this 
afternoon  ?  ” 

“  Writing  home,”  said  Dig. 

“  Then  you’ll  have  to  look  sharp  ;  it’s 
5.4J  noAv,  and  it’ll  take  you  tAvo  minutes 
to  get  out  your  Avriting-case  and  ink. 
That’ll  throAv  you  out  a  minute  and  a 
half  all  the  term.” 

Dig  meekly  dived  into  his  trunk  and 
produced  his  writing  materials,  and, 
i  amid  Arthur’s  irreverent  jibes,  such  as 
“  Put  it  on  ! — catching  you — oh,  Avell 
Avritten,  indeed !  you’ve  got  live  seconds 
for  directing  the  envelope,”  he  sat  doAvn 
and  informed  his  parent  of  his  safe 
arrival. 

He  AAras  too  intent  on  his  good  re- 
j  solves  to  allow  himself  to  be  cast  down 
by  his  chum’s  unsympathetic  humour, 
but  solemnly  hung  up  the  new  time¬ 
table  in  the  place  of  the  old,  and  nar- 
roAvly  consulted  it  once  or  twice  during 
the  evening. 

The  difficulty  was,  his  watch  said  one 
thing  and  the  school  clock  said  another. 

[  His  mother  Avould  be  thinking  about 
him  according  to  her  time,  which  Avas 
the  same  as  his.  But  when  the  school- 
bell  rang  for  half-past  five  chapel,  his 
watch  only  said  5.22,  at  which  hour  his 
parent  would  imagine  him  to  be  still 
Avriting  to  her.  It  Avas  decidedly  aAvk- 
Avard,  and  to  alter  his  watch  would 
throw  out  the  Avhole  time-table  by  eight 
minutes.  Dig  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  - 
Arthur,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind, 
Avas  hardly  the  person  to  go  to  for  sound 
and  sober  advice. 

Arthur,  hoAvever,  though  he  came 
armed  with  no  time-table,  had  his  oavii 
good  intentions.  He  had  had  one  or 
two  painful  conversations  with  his  | 
father,  who  had  hurt  him  considerably 
by  suggesting  that  he  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  neglected  utterly 
those  principles  of  self-improvement 
which  had  turned  out  men  like  Welling-  J 
ton,  Dickens,  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  Mr. 
Elihu  Burritt.  Arthur  had  seldom  j 
realised  before  Iioav  odious  comparisons 
may  become.  No  doubt  Wellington,  j 
Dickens,  and  Co.  were  good  felloAvs  in 
their  Avay,  but  he  had  never  done  them 
any  harm.  Why  should  they  be  trotted 
out  to  injure  him? 

He  thought  he  was  improving  himself, 
j  He  Avas  much  better  at  a  drop-kick  than 
he  had  been  last  year,  and  Railsford 
himself  had  said  he  Avas  not  as  bad  at 
his  Latin  verses  as  he  had  been.  Was 
not  that  improvement — self-improve¬ 
ment  ?  Then  he  Avas  conscious  of  having 
distinctly  improved  in  morals.  He  had 
once  or  tAvice  done  his  Cassar  without  a 
crib,  and  the  aggregate  of  lines  he  had 
had  to  write  for  impositions  had  been 
sevei’al  hundred  less  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  term  of  last  year.  Besides, 
he  had  refused  to  go  in  for  a  SAveepstake 
(haAung  no  faith  in  such  things),  and 


had  devoted  a  shilling  of  his  small  pit¬ 
tance  towards  making  his  master  and 
Daisy  happy  with  a  ring.  Besides,  no 
one  could  call  him  a  sneak.  If  he  let 
out  all  he  knew  he  could  make  things 
jolly  ugly  for  one  or  two  particular 
friends  of  the  family’s. 

Thus  the  son  gently  reasoned  with 
his  parent,  Avho  replied  that  Avhat  he 
Avould  like  to  see  in  his  boy  was  an 
interest  in  some  intellectual  pursuits 
outside  the  mere  school  routine.  Why, 
noAv,  did  he  not  take  up  some  standard 
book  of  history  Avith  which  to  occupy 
his  spare  time,  or  some  great  poem  like 
the  “  Paradise  Lost,”  of  which  he  might 
commit  a  feAv  lines  to  memory  every 
day,  and  so  emulate  his  great-uncle, 
Avho  used  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  whole 
poem  by  heart  ? 

Arthur’s  natural  affection  for  his 
great-uncle  suffered  a  distinct  shock 
by  this  unkind,  as  he  thought  it,  trail¬ 
ing  of  his  memory  across  the  track. 
However,  he  gave  a  general  undertaking 
to  improve  himself,  and  to  that  end  had 
encumbered  his  portmanteau  Avith  the 
third  A7olume  of  Clarendon’s  “  History 
of  the  Rebellion  ”  (Avhich  sounded  as  if 
it  might  be  racy),  the  “  Bab  Ballads,” 
and  an  historical  Avork  of  Harrison 
Ainsworth’s,  entitled  “The  Tower  of 
London.”  Armed  Avith  these  mighty 
Aveapons  of  self-improvement,  he  con¬ 
sidered  he  had  heard  the  last  about 
Wellington,  Elihu  Burritt,  and  that  lot 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  his 
great-uncle’s  ghost  of  blessed  memory 
might  profitably  retire  again  into  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

He  Avas  greatly  disappointed  Avith 
Clarendon’s  “Rebellion.”  He  skimmed 
through  a  dozen  pages  or  so,  and  there 
Avas  neA7er  a  fight,  nor,  as  far  as  he  could 
see  after  a  cursory  glance  through  the 
volume,  so  much  as  a  row  to  reward  him. 

Mr.  Clarendon,  as  he  confided  to  Dig, 
might  call  all  that  dry  rot  a  rebellion  ; 
lie  did  not — he  called  it  a  fraud,  and 
frauds  Avere  not  the  sort  of  thing  for  a 
chap  to  improve  himself  on.  He  there¬ 
fore  dedicated  the  disgraced  volume  to 
the  menial  task  of  propping  up  a  leg  of 
the  table,  vice  a  castor  disabled,  and  con¬ 
soled  his  outraged  feelings  Avith  the 
“  Bab  Ballads.” 

Both  Arthur  and  Dig  had  landed  for 
the  term  with  hampers  more  or  less 
replete  Avith  indigestible  mementoes  of 
domestic  affection.  Arthur  had  a  Ma¬ 
deira  cake  and  a  rather  tine  lobster, 
besides  a  small  box  of  figs,  some  choco¬ 
late  creams,  Brazil  nuts,  and  (an  en¬ 
forced  contribution  from  the  cook) 
pudding-raisins.  Dig,  whose  means 
Avere  not  equal  to  his  connections,  pro¬ 
duced,  someAvhat  bashfully,  a  rather 
“  high  ”  cold  chicken,  some  gingerbread, 
some  pyretic  saline,  and  a  slab  or  two 
of  home-made  toffee. 

These  good  things,  Avhen  spread  out 
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on  the  table  that  evening,  made  quite 
an  imposing  array,  and  decidedly 
warmed  the  cockles  of  the  hearts  of 
their  joint  owners,  and  suggested  to 
them  naturally  thoughts  of  hospitality 
and  revelry. 

“  Let’s  have  a  blow  out  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory,”  proposed  Arthur.  “Froggy 
will  let  us  alone,  and  we  can  square 
Felgate  with  a  hunk  of  this  toffee  if  he 
interferes.” 

Felgate  was  the  prefect  charged  with 
the  oversight  of  the  Shell  dormitory  in 
Kailsford’s — a  duty  he  discharged  by 
never  setting  foot  inside  their  door 
when  he  could  possibly  get  out  of  it. 

From  a  gastronomic  point  of  view 
the  boys  would  doubtless  have  done 
better  to  postpone  their  feast  till  to¬ 
morrow.  They  had  munched  promiscu¬ 
ously  all  day  —  during  the  railway 
journey  especially — and  almost  needed 
a  night’s  repose  to  enable  them  to  attack 
the  formidable  banquet  now  proposed 
on  equal  terms. 

But  hospitality  brooks  no  delays. 
Besides,  Dig’s  chicken  was  already  a 
little  over  ripe,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  Arthur’s  lobster  might  en¬ 
dure  the  night. 

So  the  hearts  of  Maple,  Tilbury, 
Dimsdale,  and  Simson  were  made  glad 
that  evening  by  an  intimation  that  it 
might  be  worth  their  while  at  bedtime 
to  smuggle  a  knife,  fork,  and  plate 
apiece  into  the  dormitory  in  case,  as 
Arthur  worded  it,  there  should  be  some 
fun  going. 

Wonderful  is  the  intuition  of  youtli  ! 
These  four  simple-minded  uncultured 
lads  knew  what  Arthur  meant,  even  as 
he  spoke,  and  joyfully  did  him  and  Dig 
homage  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
at  bedtime  tucked  each  his  platter 
under  his  waistcoat  and  scaled  the 
stairs  as  the  curfew  rang,  grimly  ac¬ 
coutred  with  a  fork  in  one  trouser 
pocket  and  a  knife  in  the  other. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  when  Monsieur 
Lablache,  performing  his  nightly  round, 
extinguished  the  lamp  in  the  Shell  dor¬ 
mitory,  he  looked  round  on  six  of  the 
peacefullest,  most  guileless  sleepy-heads 
in  all  Grandcourt,  and  envied  the  youth 
and  health  which  can  tumble  over  into 
the  arms  of  happy  sleep  at  a  minute’s 
notice. 

Two  minutes  later,  had  he  chanced  to 
return,  he  would  have  seen  those  same 
six  guileless  heads  eagerly  intent,  by  the 
light  of  a  surreptitious  candle,  on  the 
“laying  of  the  cloth”  on  Sir  Digby 
Oakshott’s  bed,  and  on  the  piling  up 
thereon  of  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
meals  ever  entered  upon  by  half  a  dozen 
sane  digestions  at  that  witching  hour  of 
night. 

1  need  not  describe  that  wonderful 
meal.  Dig’s  “  time-table  ”  happily  drew 
the  line  at  9.30,  so  that  his  fond  mother, 
dreaming  far  away  of  her  innocent  dar¬ 
ling,  was  spared  the  anguish  of  behold¬ 
ing  him,  in  imagination,  distending  his 
little  carcass  with  the  terrible  mixtures 
which  lay  spread  out  upon  his  downy 
couch.  Little  recked  she,  or  those  other 
live  confiding  mothers,  of  the  rending 
asunder  of  that  lobster,  member  from 
member,  or  of  the  rapid  descent  of  that 
“  high”  chicken  in  search  of  its  nautical 
precursor.  Nor  when  that  bird  of  ill 
omen  had  performed  its  last  rapid  flight 
did  their  hearts  turn  cold  with  a  vision 


of  those  cubes  of  gingerbread  and 
Madeira  cake,  those  compact  coagula¬ 
tions  of  figs,  that  dropping  fire  of  Brazil 
nuts,  chocolate  cream,  and  pudding 
rasins  ;  nor,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
were  they  moved  to  tears  by  the  gluing 
together  of  their  darlings’  weary  jaws 
with  those  slabs  of  unyielding  toffee  ! 
The  pyretic  saline  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  hopeful  feature  of  the  meal,  but 
it,  alas  !  scarcely  held  out  for  a  single 
round. 

Additional  impressiveness  was  added 
to  the  repast  by  the  utter  silence  in 
which  it  was  prosecuted.  Even  the 
clatter  of  the  knives  and  forks  was 
muffled.  When  Arthur  desired  to  ask 
one  of  his  guests  what  he  would  take, 
he  nudged  him  and  pointed  with  his 
fork  to  the  portion  proposed.  Where¬ 
upon  the  guest  nodded  and  the  business 
was  complete. 

In  due  time  the  bill  of  fare  gave  out, 
and  the  empty  plates  were  stowed  away 
under  Dig’s  bed.  The  candle  was  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  each  reveller  in  turn 
slipped  back  to 'his  couch  and  began  to 
think. 

What  they  thought  of  history  does  not 
record,  but  one  who  knows  has  told  me 
that  sleep  persistently  avoided  that 
dormitory  all  the  night  through.  Its 
occupants  lay  and  thought  and  thought, 
and  heard  the  clock  strike  every  hour 
from  eleven  to  six.  It  must  have  been 
the  excitement  of  the  journey,  or  a 
touch  of  home  sickness,  or  the  burden 
of  good  resolutions  which  thus  weighed 
upon  their  spirits.  It  would  have  been 
gross  treason  to  connect  their  sleepless¬ 
ness  with  the  lobster  or  the  chicken  ! 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  “  Shell¬ 
fish  ”  in  Kailsford’s  presented  a  very 
green  appearance  when  they  answered 
to  their  names  next  morning,  and  were 
in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind  most  of 
the  day. 

Their  bad  temper  took  the  form  of  a 
dead  set  on  the  unhappy  Monsieur 
Lablache,  who,  during  the  first  day  of 
his  vicarious  office,  led  the  existence  of 
a  pea  on  a  frying-pan.  They  went  up 
to  him  with  difficulties  in  Greek  prose, 
knowing  that  he  comprehended  not  a 
word  of  that  language  ;  they  asked  his 
permission  for  what  they  knew  he 
could  not  grant,  and  on  his  refusal 
got  up  cries  of  tyranny  and  despotism 
wherewith  to  raise  the  lower  school ; 
they  whistled  German  war  songs  out¬ 
side  his  door,  and  asked  him  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  When  he 
demanded  their  names,  they  told  him 
“  Ainger,”  “  Barnwortli,”  “Wake  ;  ”  and 
when  he  ordered  them  to  stay  in  an 
hour  after  school,  they  coolly  stopped 
work  five  minutes  before  the  bell  rang 
and  walked  under  his  very  nose  into 
the  playground. 

Poor  Monsieur,  he  was  no  disci¬ 
plinarian,  and  he  knew  it.  His  back¬ 
bone  was  limp,  and  he  never  did  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  He 
shrugged  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
chastising  ;  and  he  stormed  when  he 
ought  to  have  held  his  tongue.  No¬ 
body  cared  for  him  ;  everybody  won¬ 
dered  why  he  of  all  men  worked  at  the 
trade  of  schoolmaster. 

Perhaps  if  some  of  my  lords  and 
baronets  in  the  Shell  had  known  that 
far  away,  in  a  tiny  cottage  at  Boulogne, 
this  same  contemptible  Frenchman  was 


keeping  alive  from  week  to  week,  with 
his  hard  earned  savings,  a  paralysed 
father  and  three  motherless  little  girls, 
who  loved  the  very  ground  he  trod  on, 
and  kissed  his  likeness  every  night 
before  they  crept  to  their  scantily- 
covered  beds — if  they  had  known  that 
this  same  poor  creature  said  a  prayer 
for  his  beloved  France  everyday,  and 
tingled  in  every  vein  to  hear  her  in¬ 
sulted  even  in  jest  —  perhaps  they 
would  have  understood  better  why  he 
fl ared  up  now  and  then  as  he  did,  and 
why  he  clung  to  his  unlovely  calling  of 
teaching  unfeeling  English  boys  at  the 
rate  of  £30  a  term. 

But  the  Grandcourt  boys  did  not 
know  all  this ;  and  therefore  they  had 
no  pity  for  poor  Monsieur. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  Monsieur 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  accepted 
the  help  of  the  prefects  to  keep  his 
disorderly  charges  within  bounds. 

From  one  of  the  prefects  he  got  very 
little  help.  Felgate  had  no  interest  in 
the  order  of  the  house.  It  didn’t 
matter  to  him  whether  it  was  Monsieur 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  rioters  or 
Ainger.  All  he  knew  was,  he  was  not 
going  to  trouble  his  head  about  it.  In 
fact,  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
the  agitators.  Why  shouldn’t  they 
enjoy  themselves  if  they  liked  1  They 
didn’t  hurt  anybody — and  if  they  did 
break  the  rules  of  the  house  ;  well,  who 
was  to  say  whether  they  might  not 
be  right  and  the  rules  of  the  house 
wrong  1 

Arthur  Herapath,  for  instance,  had 
set  up  with  a  dog — puppy  to  his  friend’s 
dog,  Smiley.  Everybody  knew  live 
animals  were  against  rules ;  and  yet 
Kailsford  had  winked  all  last  term  at 
Smiley ;  why  shouldn’t  Arthur  have 
equal  liberty  to  enjoy  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  Smiley  minor 

He  met  master  and  puppy  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  one  afternoon. 

“  Hullo,  young  ’un,”  said  he,  “  another 
dog  ?  How  many ’s  that  ?  ” 

“Two,”  said  Arthur,  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  the  prefect’s  reception  of  the 
news.  “You  see  it  would  be  rough  to 
take  him  from  his  mother  while  he  is  so 
young.  It’s  not  as  if  he  was  no  rela¬ 
tion.” 

“  Of  course  not.  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  Marky,  these  holi¬ 
days  1  ” 

“  Oh,  he  was  seedy — sore  throat.  I 
fancy  he  was  shamming  a  bit  to  get  a 
week  extra.  You  see,  Tie’s  spoons  on 
my  sister  Daisy — ” 

“  I  fancy  I’ve  heard  that  before,”  ob¬ 
served  Felgate. 

“What  I  mean  is,  he  hangs  about 
our  place  a  lot ;  so  it’s  a  good  excuse 
for  him  to  be  laid  up,  you  know.” 

“  Quite  so.  Perhaps  he’s  not  in  a 
hurry  to  come  back  here  for  another 
reason  we  know  of,  eh,  youngster  1  ” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  but  keep  that  mum,  you 
know.  We  must  back  him  through 
that  business.  It’s  nearly  blown  over 
already.” 

“  Has  it  ?  But,  I  say —  ” 

Here  Ainger  came  up  and  detected 
the  puppy. 

“  You’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  that,  Hera¬ 
path,”  said  he. 

“  What,  Smiley’s  pup  1  Why  1  Fel¬ 
gate  ’s  given  me  leave.” 

“Felgate  may  do  as  he  pleases.  I 
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tell  you  you  must  send  him  home,  and 
Smiley  too.” 

“  What !  ”  said  Arthur,  aghast.  “  Smi¬ 
ley  too !  why  Railsford  knows  all  about 
Smiley,  and  let  us  have  him  all  last 
term.” 

“But  you  are  not  going  to  have  them 
this  term.  Two  other  fellows  have 
started  dogs  on  the  strength  of  Smiley 
•already  ;  and  there’s  to  be  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  lot.” 

“  Oh,  rot  !  you  can’t  interfere  with 
fellows’  rights  like  that,”  said  Felgate. 

“  I  tell  you  Railsford  gave  us  leave,” 
repeated  Arthur. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Ainger  ;  “  unless 
both  of  them  are  packed  off  home  by 
this  time  to-morrow,  or  sent  down  to 
the  school  farm,  you’ll  go  up  to  the 
Doctor  and  settle  the  question  with 
him.” 

“Rubbish!”  said  Felgate.  “Until 
Railsford —  ” 

“  Shut  up,”  said  the  captain  ;  “  I’m 
not  talking  to  you.” 

It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if 
he  was  out  of  temper.  He  was  having 
any  amount  of  extra  work  to  do  ;  and 
to  be  thus  obstructed  by  one  of  his  own 
colleagues  was  a  trifle  too  much  for  his 
limited  patience. 

Felgate  coloured  up  at  the  rebuff, 
knowing  well  enough  that  the  captain 
would  be  delighted  to  make  good  his 
words  at  any  time  and  place  which 
might  be  offered  him.  He  remained 
after  he  had  gone,  and  said  to  Arthur, 

“  That’s  what  I  call  brutal.  You’re 
not  going  to  care  two  straws  what  he 
■says  ?  ” 

“All  very  well,”  said  Arthur,  stroking 
his  puppy ;  “if  he  sends  me  up  to  Pony, 
what  then  1  ” 

“  Bless  you,  he  won’t  send  you  up  to 
Pony.” 

“Think not  ?  If  I  thought  he  wouldn’t, 
I’d  hang  on  till  Marky  comes  back. 
He’d  square  the  thing.” 

“  Of  course  he  would.  It’s  a  bit  of 
spite  of  Ainger’s.  He  thinks  he’s  not 
quite  important  enough,  so  lie’s  going 
to  start  bullying.  I’ll  back  you  up.” 

“  Thanks,  awfully,”  said  the  ductile 
Arthur.  “  You’re  a  brick.  I’ll  take 
your  advice.” 

He  did,  and  prevailed  upon  Dig  to 
do  the  same. 

The  consequence  was,  that  when  next 
afternoon  the  captain  walked  into  their 
study  to  see  whether  his  order  had  been 
complied  with,  he  was  met  by  an  un¬ 
ceremonious  yap  from  Smiley  herself, 
■echoed  by  an  impertinent  squeak  from 
her  irreverent  son. 

“  You’ve  got  them  still,  then,”  said 
Ainger.  “  Very  well,  they  can  stay  now 
till  after  you’ve  been  to  the  Doctor. 
Nine  o’clock  sharp,  to-morrow  morning, 
both  of  you.” 

The  friends  turned  pale. 

“Not  really,  Ainger?  You  haven’t 
sent  up  our  names,  have  you  ?  We’ll 
send  them  off.  We  thought  as  Felgate 
■said — Oh,  you  cad  !  ” 

This  last  remark  was  occasioned  by 
Ainger  departing  and  shutting  the  door 
behind  him  without  vouchsafing  any 
further  parley. 

They  felt  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
that  they  had  been  done.  In  their  dis¬ 
tress  they  waited  upon  Felgate  and 
laid  their  case  before  him.  He,  as  is 
usual  with  gentlemen  of  his  type,  said 


it  was  very  hard  and  unjust,  and  they 
would  do  quite  right  in  resisting  and 
defying  everybody  all  round.  But  he 
did  not  offer  to  go  instead  of  them  to 
the  Doctor,  so  that  his  general  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  situation  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  comforting. 

Arthur  proposed  telegraphing  to 
Railsford  something  in  this  form  : 

“Ainger  says  Simley’s  against  rules. 
Wire  him  you  allow.” 

But  when  the  form  was  filled  up  and 
ready  to  send,  the  chance  of  it  succeed¬ 
ing  seemed  hardly  worth  the  cost. 

Finally  they  went  down  sadly  after 
tea  to  the  school  farm  and  hired  a 
kennel ;  and  arranged  for  the  board 
and  lodging  of  their  exiled  pets  at  so 
much  a  week. 

Next  morning,  in  doleful  dumps,  they 
presented  themselves  before  the  Doctor. 
Arthur  could  hardly  help  remembering 
how,  a  short  time  ago,  he  had  pictured 
himself  standing  in  that  very  room, 
demanding  the  hand  of  Miss  Violet. 
Now,  Smiley  minor,  squeaking  and 
grunting,  as  he  hung  by  his  one  tooth 
to  his  mother’s  tail,  down  there  in  the 
school  farm,  was  worth  half  a  dozen 
Miss  Violets  to  him. 

And  his  once  expected  uncle — ! 

The  Doctor  dealt  shortly  and  deci¬ 
sively  with  the  miscreants.  He  caned  j 
them  for  defying  their  house-captain, 
and  reprimanded  them  for  imagining 
that  dogs  could  be  permitted  under  the 
school  roof. 

On  being  told  that  Mr.  Railsford  had 
known  all  about  Smiley  last  term,  he 
declined  to  argue  the  matter,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  warning  of  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

They  went  back  to  their  place,  sore 
both  in  body  and  mind.  To  be  caned 
during  the  first  week  of  the  term  was  not 
^  uite  in  accordance  with  their  good  reso-  ' 
lutions,  and  to  be  bereft  of  the  Smileys 
was  a  cruel  outrage  on  their  natural  1 
affections.  They  owed  both  to  Ainger,  | 
and  mutually  resolved  that  he  was  a  | 
cad  of  the  lowest  description.  For  all  | 
that  they  attended  to  his  injunctions  i 
for  the  next  few  days  with  wonderful  I 
punctuality,  and  decided  to  defer,  till  l 
Railsford’s  return,  their  own  revenge  j 
and  his  consequent  confusion. 

Altogether,  it  was  getting  to  be  time 
for  Railsford  to  turn  up. 

The  evening  before,  the  first  masters’ 
session  for  the  term  had  been  held,  and 
the  Doctor,  for  a  wonder,  had  been 
present. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting,  after  j 
the  discussion  of  a  good  deal  of  general  J 
business,  Mr.  Bickers  rose  and  asked 
leave  to  make  a  statement. 

The  reader  can  guess  what  that  state¬ 
ment  was. 

He  begged  to  remind  the  meeting 
that  Grandcourt  still  lay  under  the 
cloud  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped 
the  assault  which  had  been  made  upon  j 
himself  last  term.  For  himself,  it  mat-  | 
tered  very  little,  but  for  the  honour  of 
the  school  he  considered  the  matter 
should  be  not  allowed  to  drop  until  it 
was  properly  cleared  up.  With  a  view 
to  assisting  in  such  a  result,  he  might  | 
mention  that  towards  the  end  of  last  | 
term  a  rumour  had  come  to  his  ears — 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  through 
what  channel — that  the  secret  was  not  j 
quite  as  dead  as  was  generally  supposed.  | 


He  had  heard,  on  what  he  considered 
reliable  authority,  that  in  Mr.  Rails¬ 
ford’s  house— the  house  most  interested 
in  this  painful  question — the  name  of 
the  culprit  or  culprits  was  generally 
known,  or,  at  least,  suspected  ;  and  he 
believed  he  was  not  going  too  far  in 
mentioning  a  rumour  that  no  one  could 
make  a  better  guess  as  to  that  name 
than  Mr.  Railsford  himself. 

Here  Mr.  Grover  and  Monsieur  La- 
blache  both  rose  to  their  feet.  Monsieur, 
of  course,  gave  way,  but  what  he  had 
meant  to  say  was  pretty  much  what 
Mr.  Grover  did  say. 

He  wished  to  point  out  that  in  his 
friend’s  absence  such  an  insinuation  as 
that  just  made  by  the  speaker  was  quite 
unjustifiable.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  it  a  great  pity  to  revive  the 
unfortunate  question  at  all.  At  any 
rate,  in  Mr.  Railsford’s  absence,  he 
should  certainly  oppose  any  further  re¬ 
ference  being  made  to  it  at  this  meet¬ 
ing. 

“  That,”  echoed  Monsieur,  “is  precisely 
my  opinion.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Bickers,  plea¬ 
santly.  “  What  I  have  to  say  will  keep 
perfectly  well  until  Mr.  Railsford  comes 
back.” 

Whereupon  the  meeting  passed  to  the 
next  order  of  the  day. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MODEL-YACHTING  IN  1887  AND 
1888. 


PART  II. 

Dumbarton  held  its  annual  meetinj 
the  Burgh  Buildings  in  October ;  am 
year’s  reprt,  with  its  five-and-twenty  prize¬ 
winners,  proved  as  satisfactory,  both  as  to 
sport  and  finance,  as  those  of  the  two  pre- 
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ceding  years.  In  the  same  month  Dundee 
wound  up  its  season,  and  presented  its 
report.  Its  prize-winners  were  a  round 
dozen  in  number.  Dundee  has  judiciously 
secured  the  Provost  as  a  prize-giver — -an 
excellent  “precedent.”  Its  boats  are  big  ; 
they  range  from  forties  downwards.  This 
year  the  almost  fossil  94  measurement  is  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  Taysiders  are  going 
in  for  weight — to  follow  the  Cowes  in  fact — 
but  they  are  to  make  marmalade  «f  existing 
scales,  as  instead  of  a  pound  to  a  ton,  they 
are  for  some  unexplained  reason  taking  a 
pound  and  three-quarters  ! 

Edinburgh  has  its  model-yacht  club 
“upon  lines,”  says  “The  Scotsman,” 

“  similar  to  those  already  formed  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  Dundee,  and  in  England ,  ”  an  announce¬ 
ment  very  much  on  “  lines  similar  to  those,” 
regarding  the  islands  adjacent  to  Cumbrae. 
Bift  no  matter  !  The  “  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  ”  should  have  been  in  existence  long 
ago.  It  sails  on  St.  Margaret’s  Loch,  and 
has  forty-six  members  altogether,  who 
divide  their  boats  into  six  classes,  ranging  . 
from  seventy  inches  on  the  load  water-line 
down  to  twenty.  The  best  boat  of  the  year 
was  the  schooner  Fairy,  a  34  by  9  ;  the  next 
boats  being  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Margaret, 
both  of  which  are  schooners — a  somewhat 
noteworthy  fact. 

Gateshead  adopted  a  system  of  sailing  in 
heats  and  scoring  by  points,  which  seems 
to  have  brought  the  boats  better  together 
than  the  old  plan,  though  it  is  hardly  as 
fair  a  test  of  merit.  On  Waterloo  Day  this 
club  had  an  extraordinary  experience  at 
Saltwell  Park.  Nine  boats  entered,  and  in 
the  ties  all  failed  to  reach  home  except  the 
Waterlily,  which  had  a  bye,  and  sailed  over 
and  claimed  the  prize  !  On  the  30th  of 
June  Gateshead  had  an  outing  to  Brampton 
in  Cumberland,  reaching  the  lake  before 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  having 
quite  a  day  of  it  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  boats. 
On  Cromwell’s  Day,  3rd  of  September,  there 
was  an  inter-club  competition  at  Saltwell 
Park  between  Gateshead,  .farrow,  and 
South  Shields,  the  chief  victor  being  the 
old  Liverpool  crack,  S.  H.  James.  Gates¬ 
head  is  going  ahead  encouragingly,  and 
under  Mr.  Newall  and  Major  Dance  the 
Tynesiders  are  hopeful  of  great  things. 

The  George,  a  South  Kensington  Club, 
rebuilt  in  1884,  were  particularly  busy  on 
the  Bound  Pond  last  year,  and  with  Black¬ 
bird,  Scotchman,  Marjorie,  Niobe,  and  Circe 
well  to  the  front,  had  the  best  season  they 
have  yet  heen  favoured  with.  Glasgow 
opened  its  record  on  the  7th  of  May,  with 
seven  new  cutters,  and  kept  the  ball  rolling 
all  through  the  summer — Florence,  Victoria 
Regina,  Thistle,  Iris,  Bluebell,  Stygee, 
Clansman,  and  Stella,  all  appearing  among 
the  winners  of  first  prizes.  At  the  Victoria 
Park  a  new  pond  has  been  made  “  for 
model  sailers,”  but  as  it  is  fitted  with  an 
island  and  a  bridge,  its  beauties  are  not  so 
appreciated  as  they  might  be.  When 
model-yachtsmen  have  got  their  ponds  and 
their  boathouses,  they  will  have  to  take  to 
interviewing  corporations  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  islands.  The  Glasgow  I 
always  gives  its  best  show  at  its  annual  | 
regatta,  which  last  year  took  place  in  I 
August,  on  the  Black  Loch  of  the  Mearns,  ! 
where  a  tremendous  entry,  I'anging  from 
sixty-fives  to  twenties,  did  their  best  for  a 
Jubilee  Cup,  secured  eventually  by  Blue 
Bell,  a  forty-one. 

Goole  held  a  model-yacht  exhibition  in 
November,  to  which  the  Kingston,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Serpentine  Clubs  contributed. 
There  was  also,  by  the  way,  an  exhibition 
at  Heaton  Norris,  where  some  twenty  models 
formed  one  of  the  chief  features  ;  and  there 
was  another  exhibition  at  Stockport. 
Greenock  opened  its  season  on  St.  George’s 
Day,  but  was  much  hampered  by  the  want 
of  water.  The  pond  is  like  a  crater  at 


the  top  of  a  hill  open  to  every  breeze 
that  blows,  but  with  such  dee])  slop¬ 
ing  banks  that  the  breezes  blow  over  it 
and  do  not  reach  the  water.  The  view 
from  it  is  magnificent,  but  model-yachts¬ 
men  do  not  as  a  rule  take  a  violent  interest 
in  landscape.  At  one  end  of  the  pond  is 
an  island  with  a  sort  of  harbour  at  the  back, 
that  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  When 
we  were  at  Greenock  in  the  autumn,  we 
scaled  the  heights  to  this  pond.  The  boat¬ 
house,  with  its  white  ensign  flying,  took 
our  fancy  ;  then  the  boats — though  not  so 
neatly  finished  as  in  some  clubs— -were  well 
worth  looking  at  ;  and  the  shallowness 
of  the  pond  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  members  to  make  themselves  quite 
picturesque  by  rolling  up  their  trousers  to 
their  knees  and  wading  about  with  the 
water  over  their  boot-tops.  We  saw  a 
start,  and  the  boat  best  off  ran  skewering 
into  a  little  boat  crossing  her  hawse, 
the  usual  foul  in  fact,  “on  lines  similar 
to  those  in  England  !  ”  Then  matters  shook 
down  into  order  and  all  went  as  usual, 
the  scoring  being  different  from  what  we  had 
seen  before,  in  that  twice  up  and  down  the 
pond  was  reckoned  as  one  passage. 

The  breeziest  of  all  the  model-yacht 
ponds  is  that  of  the  Guernsey  Club,  opened 
on  Jubilee  Day.  It  is  on  the  harbour 
works,  and  cost  £905  to  make,  exclusive  of 
the  pumping  machinery.  It  is  oval  in 
shape,  350  feet  long  and  160  wide,  with 
walls  and  concrete  bottom,  and,  like  South- 
sea,  is  about  two  feet  deep.  The  opening 
of  this  pond  was  quite  a  grand  affair, 
honoured  by  the  governor  and  all  the  6lite 
of  the  island.  There  was  a  regatta  with  seven 
classes  besides  two  handicaps,  the  winners 
being  Thistle — one  more  of  them  ! — Jilt, 
Brisk,  Enchantress,  Emma,  Liberty,  China, 
and  Genesta. 

Highgate  is  a  new  club,  started  in  1887, 
and  sailing  on  Highgate  Ponds — a  fact  worth 
the  notice  of  the  North  Londoner,  who  lives 
remote  from  other  courses.  Its  season 


opened  on  the  11th  of  June,  but  this  year  it 
is  to  open  earlier,  and  more  sailing  is  to  be 
got  through  with  an  increase  of  members. 
The  powerful  Kingston  Club,  at  Hull, 
flourished  as  usual,  with  plenty  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  it  had  a  grand  distribution  of 
prizes  by  the  Mayor.  The  club  had  a  pub¬ 
lic  regatta,  which  brought  in  forty  entrances, 
and  was  quite  a  jubilee,  as  it  proved  for 
Mr.  W.  Bruce,  who  won  four  first  prizes. 

The  Kingstown  Club,  a  new  one,  sailing 
on  Dublin  Bay,  had  a  very  strong  card  for 
the  1887  season.  Genesta,  Delvin,  and 
Lily  scoring  most  frequently.  Like  Cowes, 
Kingstown  sails  on  the  sea,  and  once  or 
twice  the  matches  had  to  be  postponed 
owing  to  the  waves  being  too  rough  for  the 
rowing  boats  to  follow.  Like  Cowes, 
Kingstown  had  its  regatta,  the  course  being 
a  square  one,  giving  two  reaches,  a  beat, 
and  a  run,  and  measuring  about  two  miles 
in  length.  This  had  to  be  sailed  round 
twice,  so  that  the  yachts  had  a  fair  trial  at 
all  points  over  a  four-mile  course.  In  the 
chief  race  there  were  five  starters,  the  win¬ 
ner  proving  to  be  Lily,  who,  out  of  ten  races 
during  the  season,  won  eight  firsts  and  a, 
second. 

The  chief  event  of  the  Liverpool  season 
was  its  regatta,  in  October.  The  Mayor  pre¬ 
sented  the  silver  cup  for  the  20-tonners ; 
and,  as  the  breeze  was  steady  and  from 
the  right  quarter,  the  fifteen  starters  had 
an  exci-ting  time.  Roderick  Dhu  won, 
Guinevere  being  second,  and  Irene  third. 
Then  came  the  steamer  race,  with  ten 
starters,  ranging  from  Snig,  of  4  feet  9 
inches,  to  Electra,  of  7  feet,  and  of  all 
rigs,  from  torpedo-boat  to  ocean  liner.  The 
boats  were  handicapped,  three  seconds 
being  given  for  every  foot  on  the  water-line, 
the  course  being  a  thoirsand  yards.  Grey¬ 
hound,  a  5  feet  10  inch  boat,  secured  the 
prize,  with  Snail  second,  and  Genesta,  a 
model  torpedo,  third. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  BOY’S  OWN  PETS. 

THE  HEDGEHOG. 


LIT  HEN  I  was  a  boy  at  school  I  had  a 
VY  mania  for  keeping  all  kinds  of 
animals,  especially  those  which  do  not 
usually  come  under  the  head  of  “  Domestic 
Pets.  ” 

For  instance,  besides  the  dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  rats  and  mice,  etc.,  there 
were  cages  filled  with  short-tailed  field- 
mice,  warm  lined  boxes  for  the  sleeping 
dormice,  large  roomy  cages  for  the  prickly 
hedgehog,  and  glass-covered  apartments 
for  the  blind-worm  and  grass-snake.  In 
fact,  everything  that  was  wild  and  curious 
found  a  place  in  my  menagerie. 

I  afterwards  found  that  one  or  two  of 


my  schoolfellows  possessed  similar  tastes, 
so  we  finally  agreed,  after  putting  our  heads 
together,  that  we  would  all  join  and  form  a 
1  large  and  varied  menagerie  of  our  own,  in 
which,  besides  the  usual  pets,  many  of  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  which  lived  iu 
our  woods  and  hedges  were  to  have  a  pro¬ 
minent  place,  the  different  species  being 
those  which  we  could  easily  catch  and 
tame,  after  which  we  hoped  to  cage  some 
of  the  fiercer  and  wilder  kinds. 

With  this  project  in  our  minds  we  imme- 
j  diately  started  to  put  our  plans  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  For  this  purpose  we  first  set  to 
|  work  to  manufacture  huts  and  cages,  to 
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collect  and  store  different  kinds  of  food 
and  bedding,  so  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  supply  the  comforts  and  natural 
habits  of  the  different  animals  which  we 
intended  to  catch  and  bring  up. 

Our  hunting  country  lay  in  the  rich  lovely 
fields  of  North  Somerset,  with  their  beauti¬ 
ful  thick-spreading  hedges,  and  the  grand 
old  woods  for  which  this  country  has  heen 
famous  since  the  days  that  Alfred  gathered 
his  scattered  followers  together  in  the  vast 
forest  of  Selwood,  and  raised  his  standard 
on  the  heights  of  Stourton. 

Accomplishing  our  object,  we  also  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  our  expenses  down  to  the 
level  of  the  average  schoolboy’s  pocket. 
One  of  our  favourites  was  the  hedgehog,  to 
which  I  purpose  devoting  this  short  paper. 

But  first  let  me  give  a  word  of  advice. 
If  you  wish  successfully  to  study  the  habits 
of  any  wild  animal,  you  must  imitate 
nature  as  closely  as  possible,  otherwise 
your  endeavours  will  end  in  complete 
failure,  and  the  mortification  which  sets  in 
will  result  in  the  death  of  your  ambition. 
Remember  that  kindness,  and  kindness 
alone,  will  conquer  and  tame,  whereas 
cruelty,  which  is  the  unrestrained  passion 
of  brute  force,  will  serve  but  to  harden  and 
render  your  task  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  before. 

The  common  hedgehog  is  a  member  of 
the  large  order  of  Insectivorct,  or  insect-eat¬ 


ing  animals.  It  differs,  however,  from  the 
other  members  of  that  order,  by  its  formid¬ 
able  armour,  consisting  of  long  spines, 
which  lie  longitudinally  on  the  back  when 
the  animal  is  moving  about,  but  stick  out 
in  bold  defiance  when  it  is  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  danger. 

The  body  is  rather  thick,  the  head  high, 
and  the  muzzle  drawn  out  to  a  sharp  snout, 
like  the  common  pig.  The  ears  are  round 
and  rather  small,  while  the  feet  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  strong  thick  nails,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  head,  assist  the  animal  in 
scraping  and  rooting  its  food  out  of  the 
ground. 

This  animal  has  the  power  of  rolling 
itself  up  like  a  ball,  the  head  and  feet  being- 
drawn  tightly  in. 

When  in  this  state  the  spines,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  muscular  contraction  of  the 
back,  set  out  stiffly  on  all  sides,  forming 
an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  “armed  at 
all  points.”  In  this  position  the  hedgehog 
is  comparatively  safe  from  attack.  The 
dog,  however,  will  roll  it  over  and  seize  it 
under  the  belly,  which  is  covered  with 
coarse  thick  hair  ;  or  the  fox,  which  cun¬ 
ningly  rolls  the  animal  over  to  the  nearest 
pond,  into  which  poor  Piggy  is  pushed. 

This  causes  the  hedgehog  to  unroll  and 
strike  out  for  its  life,  when  the  fox,  waiting 
his  opportunity,  seizes  and  kills  it. 

Hedgehogs  generally  live  in  couples,  and 


choose  their  homes  in  the  woods,  hedge¬ 
rows,  ricks,  ditches,  or  the  warm  shelter  of 
some  hollow  tree. 

Here  they  remain  during  the  day,  but  on 
the  approach  of  evening  start  out  (for  they 
are  nocturnal  in  their  Habits)  to  seek  their 
food,  which  consists  principally  of  insects, 
worms,  slugs,  etc.,  with  various  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  female  breeds 
early  in  the  year,  and  has  from  two  to  four 
young  ones.  These  are  born  without 
spines,  except  rudimentary  ones,  but  they 
sooy  develop  and  harden,  before  the  eyes 
are  open. 

The  hedgehog  is  a  most  attached  mother, 
and  unfailing  in  her  duty  to  her  young  off¬ 
spring.  Hedgehogs  are  very  fond  of 
warmth,  and  their  nests  are  lined  with 
moss,  hay,  and  dried  leaves.  The  animal 
selects  a  warm  snug  spot,  either  in  the 
bottom  of  a  rick  or  the  bottom  of  a  thick¬ 
set  hedge. 

Having  cleared  an  opening  in  the  earth, 
it  rolls  itself  in  leaves,  and  soon  impales 
enough  on  the  spines  to  make  it  resemble  a 
sort  of  leafy  football. 

This  done,  the  hedgehog  settles  himself 
comfortably  in  the  hollow,  scrapes  the  leaves 
and  hay  over  him,  and  sleeps  away  till 
evening  draws  on,  when  he  starts  off  on  his 
nightly  peregrinations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JUVENILE  MUSICAL  PRODIGIES. 

PART  11. 


HANDEL. 

HE  early  life  of  this  celebrated  composer 
is  very  singular.  He  was  born  February 
24th,  1684,  and  his  father  desired  him  fitted 
for  the  law,  and  would  not  allow  a  musical 
instrument  in  the  house.  But  the  boy’s 
ardour  for  music  increased  with  the  pro¬ 
hibition.  He  had  heard  somebody  play  on 
the  harpsichord,  and,  aided  by  a  servant, 
he  procured  a  small  clavichord,  an  instru¬ 
ment  similar  to  a  spinet,  that  he  hid  in  a 
garret,  and  when  the  family  had  retired  for 
tlie  night  the  boy  stole  up  to  this  place, 
and  amused  himself  in  bringing  forth  liar-  | 
monious  sounds,  and  without  the  least  ! 
knowledge  except  by  the  ear.  When  he  j 
was  seven  years  of  age  he  visited,  with  j 
his  father,  a  step-brother  living  with  the  f 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels.  While  here  he 
watched  every  opportunity  to  touch  the 
keys  of  the  harpsichord.  One  day  he 
slipped  into  the  chapel  after  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  and  began  to  play  on  the  organ  before 
the  duke  had  gone  out.  Impressed  by  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  playing,  the  duke 
inquired  who  was  at  the  organ.  When  he 
was  told  that  it  was  his  little  guest  of  seven 
years  he  sent  for  him  and  his  father,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
the  boy  should  have  a  musical  education. 
Zachan,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  at 
Halle,  was  his  teacher,  who  provided  him 
with  the  compositions  of  the  foremost 
masters,  hut  Handel  made  a  style  for 
himself.  He  was  liberal  in  his  ideas. 
Before  nine  he  composed  motets  of  good 
merit,  which  were  adopted  into  the  service 
of  the  Church.  When  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Berlin.  The  king 
took  an  interest  in  the  youthful  prodigy, 
and  offered  to  send  him  to  Italy  for  study, 
but  the  father  declined  the  offer,  and  the 
hoy  returned  to  Halle.  On  his  father’s 
death  he  settled  in  Hamburg.  Here  his 
abilities  were  at  once  acknowledged,  espe¬ 
cially  as  an  organist.  He  lived  to  the  ripe 
old  age  of  seventy-five,  and  though  during 


his  later  years  he  was  afflicted  with  blind¬ 
ness,  he  still  played  the  organ  between  the 
acts  of  his  oratorios  with  wonderful  skill. 
How  alike  are  the  later  years  of  the  blind 
poet  Milton  and  the  blind  musician  Handel ! 
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was  known  as  the  Hungarian  wonder  child. 
His  father  was  a  rare  musician,  and  a 
member  of  the  nobility.  The  boy  was 
born  at  Raiding,  near  Oldenberg.  At  six 
years  of  age  he  was  very  proficient  on  the 
piano.  The  quickness  and  delicacy  of  ear 
which  he  displayed  was  extraordinary,  and 
his  memory  was  most  remarkable.  His 
father  asked  him  one  day  what  he  would 
like  to  become,  and  the  boy  pointed  to  the 
picture  of  Beethoven  on  the  wall  of  the 
room,  and  earnestly  replied,  “Such  a  one 
as  he.”  At  nine  his  father  decided  to  give 
him  a  complete  musical  education,  and 
removed  to  Vienna,  where  the  boy  pro¬ 
gressed  most  favourably.  At  eleven  he 
performed  at  a  concert,  the  audience  being- 
composed  of  the  first  class  of  social  and 
intellectual  standing.  Beethoven  was  pre¬ 
sent,  and  at  the  close  of  the  brilliant  per¬ 
formance  he  went  upon  the  platform  and 
kissed  the  hoy-pianist  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  great  assembly.  At  thirteen  he  was 
called  by  the  Parisian  press  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  such  triumph  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  life.  He  died  August 
1st,  1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

PAGANINI. 

This  great  violinist  well  deserves  a  place 
in  juvenile  musical  prodigies,  as  well  as  in 
later  triumphs.  He  was  born  in  Genoa, 
February  18th,  1784,  his  father  being  a 
ship-broker,  and  passionately  devoted  to 
music.  The  father  of  Mozart  was  his  hoy’s 
first  teacher,  and  the  father  of  Paganini 
delighted  in  teaching  his  boy  in  the  first 
requirements  of  a  musical  education.  At 
six  years  of  age  the  boy  Nicolo  began 
playing  on  a  fiddle,  and  at  eight  he  com- 


i  posed  a  sonata  so  difficult  that  nobody  but 
himself  could  play  it.  His  father tjien  took 
him  to  the  great  teacher  Gervasoni,  but  he 
declared  that  no  ordinary  master  was  fit  to 
guide  such  a  genius.  He  reconfmended 
Rolla,  the  great  violin -player,  as  best  fitted 
to  teach  the  child.  On  reaching  the  house 
of  the  master  he  was  told  that  Rolla  was 
sick  in  bed,  and  while  Paganini’s  father 
went  to  speak  to  him  the  son,  seeing  a 
large  manuscript  on  the  table,  took  up  the 
violin  and  played  at  sight  the  concerto 
which  it  contained.  The  sound  reaching 
the  ears  of  Rolla  in  his  bed,  he  asked  who 
was  the  virtuoso  who  played  a  concerto 
bristling  with  difficulties  as  if  he  had  given 
it  the  most  painstaking  study.  On  being- 
told  that  it  was  a  boy  only  eight  years  of 
age,  who  was  brought  to  him  to  take  les¬ 
sons,  the  great  master  said,  “If  that  is  a 
|  boy  who  at  such  a  tender  age  plays  in  that 
style,  don’t  come  to  me  to  teach  him, 
because  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn.  At 
any  rate,  I  can  teach  him  nothing.”  The 
hoy  was  then  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Signor  Giacomo  Costa,  a  superior  violinist, 
and  director  of  the  cathedral  church  music, 
under  whom  he  made  great  progress.  He 
composed  his  first  piece  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  of  age.  At  nine  he  made  his 
first  bow  in  public,  in  the  city  of  Genoa, 
playing  variations  of  his  own  on  “  La 
Carmagnole,”  the  great  revolutionary  air 
that  was  then  so  popular,  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  Republic  having  borne  it  on 
their  victorious  march  through  Europe. 
Before  he  was  ten  years-of  age  he  played  a 
violin  concerto  every  Sunday  in  church. 
He  loved  to  work,  and  for  years  he  spent 
no  less  than  fen  or  twelve  hours  in  hard 
study.  The  new  effects  that  he  developed 
on  the  violin,  and  his  original  characteris¬ 
tics  of  tone,  gave  him  a  unique  reputation  ; 
but  he  had  worked  too  hard,  and  his  health 
gave«,way,-and.his  father  was  so  severe  with 
him  that-  the  boy  left,  home  when  lie  was 
fourteen  and  entered  into  musical  engage¬ 
ments,  receiving  ample  reward  for  his  bril- 
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liant  services.  Like  many  other  characters, 
he  was  led  into  dissipation,  and  on  one 
occasion,  having-  pawned  his  violin,  he  had 
to  borrow  one  in  Leghorn.  A  French 
gentleman  lent  him  a  superb  Guarnerius,  j 
reputed  to  he  one  of  the  finest  instruments 
in  the  world,  and  when  Paganini  returned 


it  to  the  owner,  who  had  heard  his  perform¬ 
ance,  the  Frenchman  exclaimed,  “Never 
will  I  profane  the  strings  which  your  fingers 
have  touched.  That  instrument  is  yours.  ” 
This  violin  was  used  by  Paganini  in  all 
his  concerts,  and  he  left  it  to  the  town  of 
Genoa,  where  it  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the 


museum  of  that  place.  He  died  at  Nice, 
May  27th,  1840,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

I  might  go  on  and  mention  other  bright 
juvenile  geniuses,  but  these  will  suffice, 
and  will  illustrate  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  gifts  which  God  gives  to  His 
humblest  children.  b.  t.  h. 


THE  ART  OF  VENTRILOQUISM. 

WITH  PLAIN  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS,  BY  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS 

IN  A  FEW  WEEKS. 

By  a  Professor  of  the  Art. 


rpHE  first  thing  necessary  in  commenc- 
I  ing  the  study  and  practice  of  Ven¬ 
triloquism  is  to  learn  to  speak  without 
moving  the  mouth — an  accomplishment  not 
very  difficult,  but  which  must  be  learned 
before  anything  further  is  attempted.  No 
ventriloquist  would  be  thought  much  of  if 
he  moved  his  mouth  while  speaking  in  the 
assumed  voice,  and,  indeed,  the  illusion  is  ! 
not  so  perfect  if  the  mouth  is  not  held  still. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  the  student,, 
when  practising-  this  part  of  the  lessons,  to 
stand  before  a  looking-glass  ;  he  will  then 
he  able  to  detect  any  muscular  movement 
of  the  face  or  lips,  and  correct  it. 

When  in  this  position  let  him  open  his 
mouth  slightly  and  hold  the  jaws  firm,  as  if 
he  was  trying  to  prevent  some  one  from 
opening  them.  The  front  teeth  should  he 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the 
lips  held  naturally. 

He  should  now  go  through  the  alphabet, 
slowly  sounding  every  letter  as  distinctly 
as  possible,  and  in  a  loud,  full  tone  of  voice. 
The  vowels  will  be  easy  enough,  but  some 
of  the  consonants  will  be  difficult  to  articu¬ 
late  plainly  without  moving  the'lips.  These 
must  be  imitated  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
with  alittle  practice  this  can  be  done  well 
enough  to  be  indistinguishable  at  a  short 
distance. 


PART  II. — HOW  TO  COMMENCE  PRACTICE. 

The  most  difficult  letters  to  pronounce  j 
without  the  action  of  the  lips  are,  in  their  j 
order,  P,  M,  B,  F,  and  V. 

p  being  the  most  obstinate  gentleman, 
we  will  tackle  it  first.  It  is  utterly  impos-  | 
sible  to  pronounce  it  correctly  without 
moving  the  lips,  another  letter  must  there¬ 
fore  be  substituted  for  it.  The  student  will 
find  that  K  is  the  nearest  approach  ;  he 
must  therefore,  when  sounding  the  letter 
alone,  pronounce  it  as  key,  and  in  words  he  ! 
must  substitute  the  K  for  the  p  whenever  it 
occurs,  as  £ut  for  put,  /rerha/js  for  perhaps,  j 
/russy  for  pussy,  etc.  With  a  little  practice  ' 
this  substitute  letter  can  be  pronounced  so  i 
much  like  the  original  that  very  few  will 
distinguish  the  difference. 

The  letter  M,  next  in  order,  is  not  quite  so  I 
difficult  to  imitate,  and,  for  all  practical 
i  purposes,  N  may  be  used  in  place  of  it,  as 
!  wan  for  man,  Host  for  most,  etc. 

A  nearer  approach,  however,  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  sound  ce,n  be  obtained,  but  with  con¬ 
siderably  more  practice,  by  breathing  hard 
through  the  nose.  Let  the  student  try  to 
1  sound  through  the  nose  hem,  breathing  j 
hard  on  the  h,  and  cutting  the  sound  off  at  ; 
the  rn  and  sounding  it  as  ng,  as  if  it  was  i 
written  he  ng.  This  is  difficult  to  describe 
in  writing,  but  if  lie  will  try  it  once  or 
■  twice  he  will  understand  it.  In  pronouncing 


PRACTICAL  ETCHING. 

By  Alfred  Withers  and  Fred  Miller. 


part  II. 


ETCHING  A  HEAD  OR  FIGURE. 

IF  from  a  drawing,  proceed  in  the  former 
manner,  indicating  also  the  outlines  of 
shadows. 

Etching  direct  from  the  model  is  very 
difficult,  and  should  not  be  attempted  tiil 
one  has  considerable  practice  with  the 
needle,  but  may  be  rendered  easier  in 
the  following  manner.  Take  a  piece  of 
tracing-  or  tissue-paper,  larger  than  your 
plate,  fix  it  tightly  with  drawing-pins  over 
a  piece  of  white  paper  on  your  drawing- 
hoard,  draw  in  a  careful  outline  of  the  head 
or  figure  of  your  model,  then  unfasten  one 
end  of  the  drawing  and  slip  the  plate  under, 
fixing  the  drawing  tightly  down  all  round 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  keep  both 
firm  ;  then  with  a  sharp  needle  cut  with 
very  delicate  and  broken  lines  through  the 
paper,  which  tear  off  and  continue  etching. 
It  is  almost,  an  impossibility  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  in  etching  on  this  subject,  as  it  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  artist’s  ability  and 
training.  With  hair  the  forms  and  light 
and  shadow  should  he  etched — not  the 
colour.  Keep  the  light  and  shadows  of  the 
face  broad,  and  ignore  reflected  lights. 
With  youthful  and  female  heads  put  little 
work,  and  let  that  be  very  delicate,  keeping 


|  the  lines  of  the  shading  in  one  direction, 
thus  giving  unity  to  the  work. 

M.  Legros’  will  afford  the  best  example  1 
i  of  this  style.  In  heads  of  old  people  the 
|  lines  should  follow  the  curves,  rugged  lines, 
j  and  wrinkles  of  the  face.  In  portraits  of 
I  the  head  alone  the  draperies,  coats,  etc., 

I  should  only  be  indicated  by  a  few  lines, 
allowing  all  the  interest  to  be  settled  in  the 
face,  for  you  do,  not  want  a  portrait  of  a 
black  coat  or  silk  dress. 

A  careful  study  of  M.  Legros’  work  at 
the  Print  Room,  British  Museum,  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  etcher  ;  it  is  noble 
and  broad  in  the  extreme.  Notice  especially 
his  “  Mort  du  Vagabond,”  “  Le  coup  de 
vent,”  “  Le  bucheron,”  and  his  portraits  of  j 
Leighton,  Poynter,  Dalton,  and  Val  Prinsep. 
We  hope  in  a  future  article  to  give  some  j 
directions  on  what  is  known  as  the  “con-  I 
inuous  process” — i.e.,  etching  in  the  bath 
direct  from  Nature. 


Pour  a  little  Brunswick  black  into  a  com¬ 
mon  saucer  or  plate,  and,  adding  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  turpentine,  mix 
them  together  with  a  large  hog-liair  brush. 

Now’s  the  etcher’s  opportunity  of  correct¬ 
ing  any  mistake,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
|  to  a  very  limited  extent — in  fact,  only  where 


“VOICES”  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED 


words  beginning  with  m  it  should  be 
sounded  as  ng,  as  Ryan  for  man  ;  the  two 
letters  should  ’he  sounded  together,  not 
separately,  as  n-yan  or  we-yan,  but  Ryan, 
breathing,  as  it  were,  the  n,  into  the  y. 

b  comes  next,  and  G  will  have  to  take  its 
place,  as  yoat  for  boat,  yeautiful  for  beauti¬ 
ful,  etc. 

F  can  be  pronounced  more  distinctly  by 
breathing  hard,  especially  if  it  be  sounded 
as  ph,  as  yPiarm  for  farm,  p/ia st  for  fast, 
sounding  the  h  strongly. 

V  is  the  easiest  of  all,  and  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  by  simply  breathing  hard  through 
the  teeth. 

It  will  take  some  practice  to  enable  the 
student  to  talk  freely  without  moving  the 
lips,  and  until  he  can  do  so  he  should  at¬ 
tempt  nothing  further.  When  familiar 
with  the  letters  he  should  speak  short 
words  and  sentences,  and  practise  hard  till 
he  can  do  this  easily,  checking  any  facial 
movement  in  the  looking-glass.  This  may 
seem  dry  work,  but  let  him  remember  that 
if  he  -wishes  to  become  a  ventriloquist  he 
must  stick  to  it,  and  thoroughly  master  one 
lesson  before  commencing  the  next.  By 
doing  so  he  will  pave  the  way  to  ultimate 
success. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  work  is  very  open — where  the  faulty 
lines  may  be  stopped  out  with  a  fine  brush 
sparingly  charged  with  the  composition.  If 
there  lie  too  much  in  the  brush,  or  the  com¬ 
position  he  too  thin,  it  is  liable  to  run  and 
spoil  the  other  work.  Stopping-out  may  here 
be  used  with  advantage  in  such  surfaces  as 
reflecting  water  or  wet  sand,  where  the  lines 
representing  either  of  these  are  etched  thus  : 


The  black  dashes  here  represent  lines  of 
Brunswick  h’ack  made  with  a  fine  brush 
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across  the  work,  and  will  he  found  to  give 
a  freer,  more  brilliant,  and  liquid  effect 
than  if  you  etched  your  lines  leaving  the 
lights.  The  slight  burr  that  will  be  found 
under  these  dashes  on  cleaning  the  plate 
may  be  easily  removed  with  the  burnisher. 

Take  the  plate,  and  supporting  the  back 
of  it  on  the  finger-tips  of  the  left  hand,  paint 
it  carefully  round  the  edge,  not  too  thickly, 
lest  it  run  over  the  work  when  slanted. 
Rest  the  plate  on  some  ledge  with  the  face 
to  the  wall,  and  paint  the  back  all  over 
with  horizontal  strokes,  then  wait  till  it  is 
quite  dry.  Be  careful  that  no  edge  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  least  degree,  or  it  will  give  you 
trouble  afterwards  ;  in  fact,  it  is  always  best 
to  prepare  your  plate  some  time  beforehand 
that  it  maybe  quite  dry  when  put  in  the  bath. 
After  the  first  lines  are  bitten  the  tedious 
process  of  drying  may  be  accelerated  by 
opening  a  window  about  an  inch  and  balanc¬ 
ing  the  plate  carefully  face  upwards  on  the 
ledge,  thus  causing  a  draught  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  You  may  tell  if  the  plate  be  dry, 
either  by  touching  it  gently  with  the  finger, 
or  by  breathing  on  it.  If  dry,  the  breath 
will  evaporate  from  it  quickly,  but  if  wet,  it 
will  remain,  showing  iridescent  colour. 

THE  MORDANT. 

The  mordant  in  general  use  is  pure  nitric 
acid  and  water  in  equal  parts.  In  delicate 
work,  such  as  portraits,  etc.,  you  may  use 
rather  more  water. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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X.  C.  L. — You  can  get 
cylinders  for  model 
engines  from  Bate¬ 
man,  Model  Dockyard, 
Fleet  Street,  E.c.' 

Brcin.— 1.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  is  below  (lie  me¬ 
dium  height,  in  her 
prime  she  was  just  five 
feet  high.  2.  Consult  a 
doctor. 

Ally  Sloper. — Yes,  “a 
piece  of  platauam,  a 
piece  of  zinc,  and  a 
piece  of  steel  in  asoln- 
tion  of  sulplioric  acid  ” 
would  make  a  very 
‘  ‘  shocking  electric  m  a  - 
chine.”  Better  try 
again.  Ally.  You  must 
not  make  gunpowder 
until  you  have  been 
licensed. 

T.  H.  Brierley.  —  We 
hear  from  F.  Winter- 
bottom,  18,  King 
Street,  St.  James’s, 
S.W.,  that  lie  lias 
Yols.  i.  and  n.  for  sale, 
neatly  bound,  and  in 
good  condition. 

EXCEL  K. — Write  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
raltv,  Whitehall,  s.w. 
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Juggler. — 1.  You  can  get  balls  for  juggling  from 
Bland,  Magical  Repository,  New  Oxford  Street,  w. 
(opposite  Mudie’s  Library).  2.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  print  on  the  subject  except  our  articles. 


A  Fortune.— 1.  Our  lessons  in  water-colour  painting 
appeared  in  July,  1881.  2.  We  have  recently  ex¬ 
plained  how  to  prime  canvas  for  oil-paintiDg.  See 
hack. 


Home  Gymnastics.— In  the  third  volume  we  had  as 
series  of  illustrated  articles  on  Gymnastics.  Rm 
would  find  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs  answer  every; 
purpose. 
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FOR  ENGLAND, 
HOME, 

AND  BEAUTY: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  NAVY 
NINETY  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m., 

M.D.,  R.N., 

Author  of  “The  Cruise  of  the  Snowbird 
“  Wild  Adventures  Round  the  Pole," 
etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  CHRISTMAS 
AT  AGINCOURT  HALL. 

T\ick  was  an  only  son,  and, 
^  being  naturally  bold  and 
bright,  and  most  kind  in  heart 
to  even  the  meanest  thing  that 
lived,  he  was  of  course  a  great 
favourite.  Such  a  nature  as 
his  could  not  be  sjioiled,  and 
albeit  he  was  loved  and  revered 
— there  is  no  other  name  for  it 
— by  his  sisters,  and  tenderly 
cared  for,  and  even  petted,  by 
his  mother,  the  boy  was  really 
none  the  worse. 

He  had  had  the  best  of 
tutors,  though  he  never  went 
to  school,  and  probably  at  the 
age  of  twelve  had  a  more 
complete  and  gentlemanly 
education  than  most  lads 
nowadays  possess  on  their 
sixteenth  birthday. 

It  is  not  always  that  the 
growth  of  the  mind  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  the  body, 
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but  Dick’s  manner  was  quite  de¬ 
cided.  He  had  a  habit  of  cogitating  a 
moment  or  two  before  committing  him¬ 
self  to  any  act,  even  the  most  trivial, 
but  when  he  went  to  work  he  did  so 
with  a  will. 

Now,  some  boys  would  have  been  a 
little  nervous  at  the  thoughts  of  meet¬ 
ing,  for  the  first  time,  a  Captain  with 
whom  they  would  have  to  sail,  and,  in 
all  probability,  on  whose  ship  they 
would  have  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
their  country’s  foe. 

Not  so  Dick  !  And  why  ? 

Why,  because  Dick’s  father  had  told 
him  that  Captain  Dawkins  was  a  gene¬ 
rous,  genuine,  genial  English  gentle¬ 
man. 

Dick,  of  course,  believed  him — for  his 
father  was  Dick’s  hero — so  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  his  duty,  be  respectful  to, 
but  not  a  whit  afraid  of,  his  Captain. 

“  Discipline  and  duty,  lad,  will  carry 
you  through  anything  !  ” 

That  is  what  old  Sailor  Harry  often 
told  his  pupil. 

“  First  have  your  mind  made  up  as  to 
what  your  duty  really  is”  (this  is  what 
the  boy’s  father  said),  “  and  their  do  it 
with  all  your  might.  You  may,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  leave  all  the 
rest  to  Providence.” 

*  *  * 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety 
that  Colonel  Trelawney  saw  the  great 
flakes  of  snow  begin  to  fall.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  gravel  paths  were  powdered 
all  over,  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was  two 
inches  deep  on  these  paths,  and  the 
grass  had  disappeared,  while  the 
branches  of  the  nearest  trees  looked 
like  giant  sprays  of  coral. 

The  deer  in  the  park  shifted  ground  ; 
they  came  nearer  to  the  house  itself, 
and  headed  towards  the  windows,  look¬ 
ing  like  the  very  ghosts  of  deer  as  they 
loomed  out  in  the  snow-mist. 

They  were  not  the  only  creatures  that 
dreaded  the  approach  of  the  coming 
storm.  The  pigeons  in  the  old  watch- 
tower,  that  they  alone  had  now  com¬ 
plete  possession  of — for  the  beacon-fires 
that  used  to  gleam  from  its  roof  had 
long  gone  out,  never  more  to  be  relit — 
croodled  most  mournfully,  the  tame 
seagulls  took  up  their  quarters  under 
the  verandahs,  and  here,  too,  came 
Dick’s  pet  peacock,  determined  to  save 
that  tail  of  his  at  any  risk  to  his 
dignity. 

When  the  boy  ran  off  through  the 
woods  to  the  home-farm  he  had  noticed 
that,  though  cock-robin  still  sang  his 
plaintive  ditty,  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  hopped  nervously  about,  and 
gave  vent  to  piteous  twitterings.  He 
noticed  the  wild  rabbits  also  running 
out  and  in  among  their  burrows ;  they 
knew  it  was  to  be  a  heavy  fall,  and  were 
keeping  their  communications  clear.  A 
sly  old  fox  scampered  off  from  his  seat 
near  a  tangle  of  bramble-bushes  as  Dick 
came  softly  on  through  the  falling- 
snow.  He  had  been  watching  the  busy 
bunnies  at  work,  and  promising  him¬ 
self  a  nice  little  dinner  as  soon  as  the 
shades  of  evening  should  fall. 

True  to  Sailor  Harry’s  predictions, 
the  snow  fell  and  fell  as  if  it  never 
meant  to  leave  off,  and  by  three  by  the 
old  clock-tower  it  lay  fully  a  foot  deep 
over  everything  ;  it  capped  the  roof 
and  turrets  of  the  manor  house,  it  lay 


as  thick  as  thatch  on  the  home-farm 
and  barn-yards,  and  weighed  down  the 
branches  of  spruce-  and  fir-trees  in  the 
copse,  till  a  peep  within  them  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  fairyland. 

In  another  hour  the  snow  had  ceased 
for  a  time  to  come  down  ;  the  sky  be¬ 
came  visible ;  a  mass  of  blackest 
clouds,  with  only  one  rift  away  down 
towards  the  south-western  horizon. 
And  here,  red-gleaming  through  the 
haze,  the  great  sun  was  slowly  declining. 

But  now  the  wind  began  to  moan 
through  the  woods  and  hedges  in  angry 
gusts  that  increased  in  violence  every 
minute.  The  feathery  snow  was  lifted 
and  whirled  before  it,  and  blown  over 
the  fences  in  one  continuous  stream, 
like  spray  from  the  waves,  for  long- 
minutes  at  a  time. 

Night,  too,  would  soon  descend, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
Captain’s  carriage.  F rom  being  anxiou  s 
the  Colonel  became  nervous  and  fid¬ 
gety. 

He  was  about  to  ring  the  bell  and 
issue  some  orders  when  Dick  himself 
rushed  into  the  room.  He  had  a  pilot- 
jacket  on  and  a  small  sou ’-wester  tied 
under  his  chin,  with  the  flaps  over  his 
ears  in  a  manner  that  indicated  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  one  hand  he  carried  a  lantern,  in 
the  other  an  alpen-stock. 

“  I’m  all  ready,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Beady,  my  son,  and  for  what  ?  ” 

“Why,  to  go  and  excavate  the  Cap¬ 
tain.” 

“You, Dick?”  cried  his  father,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  why,  boy,  you’d  be  smothered.” 

“  Ah  !  but  father,  look  at  the  expedi¬ 
tion  1  have  organised.” 

He  pointed  towards  the  lawn  and 
knocked  at  the  window  ;  and  before  it 
appeared,  as  suddenly  as  if  they  had 
sprang  from  the  earth,  a  motley  crew 
of  a  dozen  sturdy  men  and  over,  all 
armed  with  spades  or  shovels,  and  each 
carrying  a  lantern,  lit  and  ready. 

Old  Harry  Blundell  was  at  their 
head. 

Dick’s  father  remonstrated  no  more. 

“  Go,  my  lad,  then,  and  welcome,”  he 
said,  and  forthwith  settled  himself  in 
his  easy-chair  and  began  to  read  a 
weekly  paper,  for  daily  ones  had  not 
yet  been  invented. 

Meanwhile,  how  fared  it  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Dawkins  ?  ” 

Badly  enough,  in  all  conscience. 

No  one  could  have  started  more 
cheerfully  than  he  did  that  morning. 
Dull  it  was,  as  to  sky,  and  there  was  a 
falling  glass,  which  indicated  a  fall  of 
something  else,  and  with  the  thermo¬ 
meter  pointing  to  three  degrees  of 
frost,  it  could  not  be  rain. 

But  had  he  not  four  good  horses,  with 
two  of  the  smartest  postillions  that 
could  be  had  in  Plymouth.  Besides, 
the  journey  was  hut  little  over  thirty- 
two  miles. 

“Thirty-two  miles,  your  honour,”  said 
one  of  the  postillions,  who  was  Irish, 
“easily,  do  it,  sorr.  Yes,  sure.  In 
troth,  it’s  only  eight  miles  to  each 
horse  !  ” 

The  other  po  vtillion  was  a  Cornish 
lad.  He  scratched  an  immense  poll  of 
straw- coloured  hair,  took  one  look  at 
the  sky,  and  remarked, 

“  The  sooner  we’re  off  the  better,  sir.” 

The  good  Captain  had  given  himself 


up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  book,  only 
taking  a  glance  abroad  now  and  then 
to  enjoy  the  scenery,  which,  winter 
though  it  was,  did  not  lack  beauty  and 
romance. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  snow 
fell  faster  and  thicker,  he  could  tell  by 
the  whip-cracking  and  shouting  of  the 
IDOstillions  that  but  indifferent  progress 
was  being  made. 

The  coach  was  a  very  easy  one,  and 
the  snow  drowned  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  so,  no  wonder  that  the  Captain 
presently  fell  fast  asleep,  and  dreamed 
lie  was  in  half  a  gale  of  wind  south  of 
the  Horn. 

He  was  awakened  at  last  by  the  stop¬ 
ping  of  the  conveyance.  He  starred  up 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly 
two  o’clock.  Presently  Paddy  opened 
the  door  and  touched  his  hat. 

“  It’s  roiglrt  well  them  nags  have 
come,  sorr.  Here  we  are  at  the  inn, 
sure,  and  only  eight  miles  before  us. 
Now,  a  bit  of  a  rest  and  a  handful  o’ 
oats,  an’  it’s  at  Agincourt  Hall  we’ll  be 
before  it’s  dark,  your  honour.” 

“  Thank  you,  Paddy.  Take  them 
out.” 

It  was  a  very  humble  hostelry,  but 
the  Captain  was  fain  to  get  out,  and, 
after  stretching  his  legs  with  a  turn  or 
two  up  and  down  the  causeway,  he 
entered  and  seated  himself  before  the 
fire  to  thaw,  as  he  told  the  buxom 
landlady.  She,  on  her  part,  very 
speedily  prepared  him  a  posset  of  fla¬ 
voured  wine,  that  put  new  life  in 
him.” 

Meanwhile,  the  wind  had  risen,  and 
by  the  time  Paddy  appeared  and  re¬ 
ported  the  horses  all  ready,  it  gave 
every  appearance  of  the  approach  of  a 
fearful  night. 

There  was  no  time  to  spare,  and  al¬ 
though  the  landlady  ventured  to 
seriously  dissuade  him  from  going  on, 
he  bade  her  good-bye,  slipped  some¬ 
thing  yellow  into  her  palm,  which, 
with  his  kindly  smile,  made  her  face 
and  eyes  grow  1  >righter,  then  “  smack  ” 
went  the  postillions’  whips  and  away 
glided  the  coach. 

On  a  night  like  this,  the  dusk,  when 
it  begins  to  fall,  speedily  merges  into 
blackest  night.  There  would  be  no 
moon  till  past  eight,  and  if  there  were, 
its  light  could  never  penetrate  those 
clouds  of  driving  snow. 

Though  the  progress  was  very  slow, 
all  went  right  for  an  hour  at  least. 

There  could  be  no  danger,  they  must 
soon  reach  their  destination.  So  Cap¬ 
tain  Dawkins  tried  to  persuade  himself 
over  and  over  again.  He  was  no  whit 
surprised,  however,  when  the  coach 
suddenly  stopped,  and  he  heard  the 
voices  of  the  young  men  in  earnest 
confab. 

He  thrust  his  head  out  at  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“Anything  wrong?”  he  shouted. 
His  was  a  voice  that  could  be  heard 
high  over  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  raging 
sea. 

“  Nothing  much,  sorr,”  said  some¬ 
thing  that  looked  in  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  lamps  like  Paddy’s  ghost  with 
the  orthodox  white  sheet  around  it. 

“  It’s  two  roads  mating,  your  honour, 
and  naither  of  us  can  tell  t’other  from 
which.” 

“  Take  the  left,  Paddy,  take  the  left,” 


cried  the  Captain.  “  It  is  my  fault  for 
not  having  told  you  before.” 

“All  right,  sorr.” 

Yes,  it  might  have  been  all  right 
had  they  taken  a  road  to  the  left  which 
they  passed  half  an  hour  before.  As  it 
was,  all  was  very  decidedly  wrong. 

*  *  *  * 

Brave  little  Dick  and  his  party 
marched  on  and  on  through  the  gather¬ 
ing  gloom  and  the  smothering  drift. 
Cornish  country  boys  and  men  care 
little  for  fatigue,  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
feel  it. 

What  with  talking  and  brisk  walk¬ 
ing,  expectant  of  meeting  the  Captain’s 
carriage  at  every  turn,  the  road  seemed 
short  enough,  and  before  they  could 
have  believed  it  possible,  they  found 
themselves  at  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
where  the  coach  had  stopped. 

When  they  heard  that  the  Captain 
had  started  hours  agone,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  guess  what  had  happened. 

“  They’ve  taken  the  second  turning,” 
cried  poor  old  Harry,  looking  frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  “  They'11  be  on  the 
moor,  young  master,  and  over  a  bank  by 
now.” 

Dick  showed  himself  a  capital  gene¬ 
ral  in  this  unpleasant  emergency.  He 
gave  his  orders  coolly  and  collectedly, 
and  the  result  of  it  was  that  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  a  large  market  wag¬ 
gon  had  started  on  the  search  expedi¬ 
tion  as  fast  as  three  horses,  driven  by 
the  landlord,  could  drag  it  through  the 
snow. 

Lucky  for  them  and  all  concerned 
that  those  hoi'ses  were  powerful  and 
full  of  heart,  for  the  wind  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  in  violence  every  minute,  and 
more  than  once  the  spademen  had  to 
alight  and  cut  a  way  through  the  drift. 

They  had  to  tight  against  fearful  odds 
all  the  way  to  the  second  turning,  and 
here,  on  examining  the  road,  evidence 
enough  was  found  to  prove  that  old 
Harry’s  surmise  was  right. 

They  went  on  more  slowly  now — no- 
diing  else  could  be  done,  for  the  storm 
swept  over  the  unsheltered  moorland 
road  with  fearful  violence,  which  it  was 
all  but  impossible  for  the  horses  even 
to  walk  against. 

The  lanterns  were  now  relighted,  and, 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of 
Sailor  Harry’s,  arranged  in  two  rows  at 
the  starboard  and  larboard  sides  of  the 
waggon. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  bend  in  the 
road  ;  at  one  side  was  a  tall,  steep  rock, 
on  the  other  the  ground  shelved  rapidly 
down  to  a  dingle  or  dell,  far  beneath. 
A  wreath  of  unusual  height  blocked 
the  road  here,  and  so  high  was  the  wind 
that  the  cutting  the  men  commenced  to 
make  was  speedily  filled  up  again  with 
the  powdery  drift. 

“  Tt’s  for  all  the  world  like  baling  a 
bottomless  boat,  maties,”  cried  Harry  ; 
“  but  heave,  and  she  goes,  men.  Work 
wi’  a  will,  lads ;  cheerily  does  it.  Hark !” 

What  "was  that  1  A  long  -  drawn 
shout,  half  hoarse,  half  shrill.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  dingle. 

“  It’s  the  voice  of  the  White  Spirit,” 
said  one  of  the  men.  “  She  haunts  this 
moor.  Heaven  help  us;  no  one  hears  it 
twice  and  lives.” 

“  Shout,  men,  shout,”  cried  Dick. 
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They  did,  and  the  echo  appeared  to 
come  welling  up  from  the  dingle. 

Next  minute  half  a  dozen  sturdy  fel¬ 
lows,  with  young  Trelawney  at  their 
head,  were  floundering  downwards 
through  the  snow  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound. 

Quite  at  the  bottom  they  found  the 
overturned  carriage,  with  Captain 
Dawkins  and  his  postillions  half  frozen 
in  the  lee  of  it.  They  were  otherwise 
unhurt.  One  horse  was  killed  and  two 
more  maimed. 

“  Whom  have  I  to  thank  1  ”  said  the 
officer,  feebly  ;  “  but,  indeed,  men,  I 
thank  you  all.” 

“  I’m  leader,  sir,”  answered  Dick, 
doffing  his  sou’-wester  with  a  princely 
bow,  half  the  effect  of  which  was  lost  in 
the  uncertain  light  ‘  of  the  lanterns 
dimly  burning’ — “Midshipman  Richard 
Trelawney,  of  His  Majesty’s  Navy.” 

“  The  son  of  my  dear  old  friend  1  I 
am  very  thankful.” 

“  So  am  I,”  said  Dick,  boldly. 

“Thankful  you  have  saved  me,  boy  ?” 

“Ye-es,”  said  Dick,  “but  I’m  also 
thankful  you  were  here  to  be  saved.” 

That  evening  when  the  Captain  and 
Colonel  Trelawney  were  quietly  seated 
by  the  lire,  talking  of  old  times — for 
they  had  known  each  either  from  boy¬ 
hood —  they  both  had  a  hearty  laugh 
over  Dick’s  strange  remark. 

“  He  is  a  queer  boy,”  said  his  father. 
“He  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  some 
active  service,  and  to  excavate  a  Royal 
Navy  Captain,  and  I’m  sure  if  he  had 
met  you  on  the  road  safe  and  sound  he 
would  have  been  quite  disappointed.” 

T -X* 

Next  day  the  sun  shone  bright  and 
clear,  the  wind  had  quite  fallen,  but 
the  frost  held  firm  and  hard.  Dick  had 
been  early  at  work  with  his  gang  of 
men,  and  had  dug  roads  through  the 
snowdrifts  all  round  the  house,  and 
right  away  through  the  park  to  the 
lodge-gates,  so  that  the  church  pai’ty 
had  firm  footing  and  pleasant  walking. 

The  kitchen  at  Agincourt  Hall  was 
big  enough  to  drill  half  a  battalion  in, 
and  the  fireplace  large  enough  to  roast 
an  ox. 

It  was  prettily  decorated  with  ever¬ 
greens,  ivy-berries,  and  mistletoe.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  great  Yule-log  and 
a  wassail-bowl,  and  a  supper  for  the 
servants  and  all  their  friends. 

The  party  that  assembled  for  dinner 
in  the  old  oak-pannelled  dining-room 
was  small  and  select,  but  they  came 
afterwards  and  opened  the  ball,  Captain 
Dawkins  and  Colonel  and  ladies  leading 
off  with  “  Roger  de  Coverley,”  the  for¬ 
mer  making  a  very  pi’etty  speech — at 
least,  everybody  said  afterwards  it  was 
a  very  pretty  one — in  which,  while 
thanking  the  gallant  Cornishmen  who 
had  come  to  his  1’escue  on  the  previous 
evening,  he  especially  complimented 
his  young  friend,  Midshipman  Tre¬ 
lawney. 

“  I  will  conclude,”  said  the  Captain, 
“by  drinking  to  the  health  and  future 
career  of  that  gentleman  in  a  bumper 
from  your  bowl,  and  trust  that  every 
one  will  join  me.” 

It  was  a  harmless  drink  of  home¬ 
brewed  and  spices,  so  it  could  not  hurt 
any  one,  but  it  was  suitable  for  the 
occasion. 


Then  Dick,  his  face  burning  more 
than  he  wished  it  to,  mounted  a  high 
old  armchair  to  make  a  speech  and  re¬ 
turn  thanks. 

“Captain  Dawkins,  ladies,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  said — “  Ahem  !  Captain 
Dawkins,  ladies,  and — ahem  !  hem  ! 
hem  !  ”  For  the  life  of  him  poor  Dick 
could  get  no  further.  He  vras  not  going 
to  be  entirely  beaten,  however,  so,  after 
clearing  his  throat  once  more,  he  took 
off  his  cap  and  waved  it  over  his  head 
and  shouted,  “  God  bless  everybody  ! 
God  save  the  King  !  Hurrah  !  ” 

The  fiddles  struck  up  a  merry  lilt, 
and  at  a  signal  from  old  Harry  the  old 
armchair  was  seized  up  bodily,  with 
Dick  in  it,  just  as  he  stood,  and  marched 
triumphantly  three  times  round  the 
great  kitchen. 

If  any  one  were  to  tell  me  that  every¬ 
body  about  Agincourt  Hall  was  not  as 
happy  as  a  black  boy  in  a  barrel  of 
treacle,  during  the  week  the  Captain 
stayed  there,  I  should  beg  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  decline  believing  him. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Then  she  continued, 

“  Calm  yourself,  Genevieve;  and  fear 
nothing.  If  you  are  devoted  to  the- 
empress,  the  empress  is  quite  as  much 
devoted  to  you  ;  and,  if  need  be,  she 
will  protect  you.” 

Genevieve  thanked  her  mistress,  but 
not  without  a  sad  smile. 

On  the  following  evening,  as  Gene¬ 
vieve  stood  alone  in  the  antechamber, 
Mangis  suddenly  rushed  up  to  her.. 
He  evidently  meant  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  ;  he  seized  her  by 
the  hand  and  implored  her  to  listerr 
to  him.  But  already  she  had  shrieked 
with  terror,  and  Judith  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

Her  truly  imperial  bearing  and  voice 
of  irresistible  authority  abashed  the- 
daring  Lombard,  who  retreated  with 
every  sign  of  respect. 

“  If  we  have  any  more  of  this  scan¬ 
dal,'’  said  Judith,  “I  know  how  to  bring 
my  complaints  to  the  ears  of  Lothar, 
who  will  permit  no  want  of  respect 
towards  his  father’s  wife.  But  till 
then,  if  you  again  insult  me,  Governor 
Mangis.  I  will  forbid  you  entering  our 
presence.” 

At  this  threat  the  Lombard  recovered' 
his  speech. 

“  Pai’don,  I  beg,”  said  he  ;  “  but  your 
eompanion  misunderstood  me.  I  was 
not  master  of  my  feelings  at  bringing 
|  good  news  to  you.  The  authority  you 
requested  I  applied  for,  and  now  I 
have  received  it.  Henceforth  you  '"re- 
allowed  each  evening  to  walk  on  the 
ramparts  and  on  the  roof  of  the  don¬ 
jon.”' 

And  with  a  profound  salute  he  re¬ 
tired. 

Their  pleasure  at  his  announcement 
made  the  prisoners  momentarily  forget 
what  had  passed.  They  were  free  to- 
pass  out  of  the  door  into  daylight  1 
They  could  at  last  enjoy  fresh  air  ! 

That  evening  they  took  several  turns 
upon  the  walls.  As  they  went  back  to- 
their  room  they  distinctly  heard  a  dis¬ 
tant  shout  of  “  France  and  Karl  !  ” 
This  happened  for  several  days,  and' 
then  the  voice  was  silent. 

The  empress  had  begun  to  hope  ;  but 
now  she  gave  herself  over  to  deep  dis¬ 
couragement.  Her  strength  was  ra¬ 
pidly  failing  her.  The  time  arrived 
when  the  evening  walk  became  impos¬ 
sible. 

Three  days  had  gone  by.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  she  suddenly 
said  to  Genevieve, 

“Amie  !  go  up  to  the  ramparts. 
Perhaps  you  may  hear  the  mysterious- 
!  voice.” 

Notwithstanding  a  strong  disinclina 
tion  to  go  alone,  the  girl  threw  a  light 
mantle  on  her  shoulders  and  went  out. 

Night  had  fallen  ;  a  dark,  stormy 
night.  Genevieve  walked  along  quickly 
but  noiselessly,  so  as  to  hear  the  better; 


own  in  Sar¬ 
dinia  is  the  j 
little  town  of  Tort-ona,  now  shorn  of  its 
splendour.  In  Carlovingian  times  it 
was  a  place  of  importance,  boasting 
much  of  having  been  founded  by  Bren- 
nus,  the  conqueror  of  Borne. 

Time  has  almost  swept  away  the  ruins 
of  its  castle,  which  is  often  mentioned  ; 
by  the  old  chroniclers  as  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

It  guarded  the  passage  of  the  Seri  via, 
and  was  majestically  seated  on  that 
river’s  right  bank,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  heavy  towers  rising  from  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  knoll. 

The  view  from  it  extended  over  an 
immense  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  one 
horizon  by  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  outer  spurs  of  the 
Apennines. 

What  rendered  its  position  excep¬ 
tionally  valuable  was  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  approach  it  without  being  seen 
by  the  many  sentinels  who  night  and 
day  patrolled  its  ramparts.  And  Lothar 
had  done  wisely  in  choosing  it  for  the 
prison  of  the  Empress  Judith. 

Such  was  the  watch  on  the  two  cap¬ 
tives,  that  they  were  guarded  from  all 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  with¬ 
out,  and  no  news  of  either  Lodwig  or 
Karl  had  hitherto  reached  them. 

At  first  they  had  been  treated  with 
extreme  rigour.  They  were  forbidden 
to  walk  on  the  ramparts,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  window  of  their  room  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  the  archers 
on  guard  threatened  to  shoot  at  them. 

When  several  weeks  had  gone  by,  this 
rigorous  system  was  suddenly  aban¬ 
doned.  A  new  governor  had  arrived  at 
the  castle  of  Tortona. 

He  was  a  Lombard,  named  Mangis. 

His  looks  were  rough  and  wild,  and 


there  was  a  sinister  expression  about 
him  which  made  the  prisoners  fear  for 
their  safety.  But  the  Lombard  was 
young,  and  prided  himself  on  being  a 
lady’s  man.  The  beauty  of  Genevieve 
made  a  strong  impression  on  him. 
Every  day  he  visited  his  captives,  and 
each  visit  was  longer  than  the  last. 


“  He  was  a  Lombard,  named  Mangis.” 

And  every  time  he  came  he  fixed  his 
ardent  gaze  on  the  girl’s  face. 

“  Amie,”  said  the  empress  one  day 
to  her  faithful  follower,  “I  think  our 
gaoler  has  fallen  in  love  with  you  !  ” 

“ Oh  1  ’’  shuddered  Genevieve,  “do 
not  say  so  !  I  am  afraid  of  the  man  !  ” 
“  Why  should  you  fear  him  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  this  Mangis  is  my 
evil  genius,  and  that  he  will  bring  me 
misfortune,  and  perhaps  be  the  cause  of 
my  death  !  ” 

“  Hush,  child,  hush  !  ” 

And  taking  her  in  her  arms,  the 
empress  kissed  her  forehead. 


Tl)e  l>oy '}s  Own  l^iper. 


and  so  great  was  her  emotion  that  her 
heart  almost  ceased  to  beat. 

Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  rampart,  •' 
Mangis  rose  in  front  of  her,  and,  with¬ 
out  giving  her  time  to  utter  a  sound, 
.clasped  her  in  his  arms. 


hurriedly  “  But  do  not  look  this  way  ; 
here  they  come  !  ” 

She  stepped  back  and  looked  at  the 
soldiers,  who  were  running  up  from  the 
right  and  left  of  her. 

They  surrounded  her  and  questioned 


That  evening  they  took  several  turns  on  the  ramparts.” 


Then  occurred  a  strange  mysterious 
’  thing. 

Through  her  half-closed  eyelids,  as 
she  felt  herself  fainting,  Genevieve  per¬ 
ceived  a  second  shadow,  a  gigantic 
:  shadow,  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
rampart  behind  Mangis. 

The  silent  phantom  leapt  towards  the 
:  governor,  seized  him  in  two  powerful 
hands,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  struggles,  bore  him 
■  towards  a  staircase  close  by,  and  drop¬ 
ped  him  down  the  well. 

From  the  sonorous  abyss  the  sound 

•  of  a  terrible  cry  arose,  and  deep  were 
the  imprecations  that  broke  the  well’s 

•  echoes. 

Genevieve  began  to  recover  her  senses 
as  soon  as  she  was  free. 

The  colossal  conqueror  of  Mangis 
advanced  towards  her;  then,  with 
one  hand  on  his  heart,  and  the  other 
stretched  to  the  sky,  he  whispered 
i  low, 

“  Karl  and  F ranee  !  ” 

The  girl  could  not  restrain  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  joy. 

“  Silence  '  ”  said  the  unknown,  re¬ 
coiling  a  few  paces,  and  listening  to  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 

The  men  had  heard  the  governor’s 
shouts.  In  vain  Genevieve  wished  to 
question  the  listening  giant. 

“Silence!”  he  repeated.  “Be  pru¬ 
dent  !  You  are  watched  over  !  Fare¬ 
well  !  ” 

And  lie  pulled  himself  on  to  the 
parapet,  rolled  over,  and  hung  by  his 
hands  to  the  outer  side  of  the  wall. 

The  wall’s  height  was  enormous  ;  a 
fall  from  it  meant  instant  death. 

And  the  man  remained  there,  hold¬ 
ing  only  by  his  hands — a  prodigy  of 
strength  and  audacity. 

Genevieve  was  horror-struck.  8he 
ran  to  the  wall  and  looked  over  at  her 
liberator,  who  was  invisible  to  all  but 
1  her. 

“  Do  not  fear  for  me  !  ”  he  whispered, 


her,  but  she  did  not  reply,  and  then 
some  took  her  back  to  her  prison,  and 
others  went  down  the  stairs  in  search 
of  Mangis,  whose  groans  and  cries 
were  still  making  themselves  heard. 

Scarcely  had  Genevieve  rejoined  the 
empress,  and  the  iron  door  been  shut 
on  the  prisoners,  than  the  story  of 
what  had  happened  was  told. 

“And  you  did  not  recognise  this 
man?”  asked  Judith,  after  the  first 
movement  of  joy. 

“Alas  !  no.  I  could  not  distinguish 
his  features  ;  it  all  passed  so  quickly, 
arid  the  night  is  so  dark.” 

“  To-morrow  we  will  go  out  together, 
and  we  may  see  him  again.  But  from 
now  I  shall  get  better,  I  hope.  He  said 
‘  Karl  and  France,’  and  he  is  one  of  the 
Thirteen  !  ” 

In  the  morning  the  governor’s  lieu¬ 
tenant  presented  himself  to  examine 
Genevieve  as  to  the  adventure  of  the 
preceding  night.  Mangis,  he  said,  was 
suffering  horribly  from  his  fall,  and  had 
to  keep  his  bed. 

Wishing  neither  to  tell  an  untruth 
nor  to  cause  suspicion  that  there  was  a 
secret  understanding,  the  girl  answered 
that  she  had  only  seen  a  sort  of  phan¬ 
tom,  that  the  phantom  might  only  exist 
in  her  imagination,  and  that  perhaps 
Mangis  had  fallen  down  the  stairs 
owing  to  the  darkness  hiding  the  open¬ 
ing. 

The  lieutenant  retired,  but  soon  came 
back.  The  governor  wished  to  question 
the  lady  himself,  and,  as  in  his  present 
position  he  required  a  little  distraction, 
he  begged  both  his  prisoners  to  bear 
him  company. 

At  this  insulting  proposition  the  em¬ 
press  rose  haughtily. 

“Hot  only,”  she  replied,  “do  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  obey  the  governor’s  orders,  but 
we  forbid  him  to  enter  our  presence 
again.  If  he  dares  to  brave  our  im¬ 
perial  will,  and  openly  force  the  door 
of  our  last  refuge,  he  may  perhaps 


speak  to  us  and  see  us,  but  neither  a 
word  nor  a  look  shall  he  get  from  us. 
Tell  him  so,  and  leave  us  !  ” 

This  Lombard  was  the  evil  spirit  of 
Mangis.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to 
hide  his  hatred,  and  with  a  threat  he 
retired. 

The  captives  promptly  forgot  this 
new  outrage ;  their  thoughts  were  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  mysterious  friend  who 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  them  by  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  they  waited  impatiently 
for  the  hour  when  they  would  go  forth 
to  see  him. 

The  sun  set  at  last.  They  walked  to 
the  outer  door  of  their  rooms,  but  it 
was  in  vain  that  they  knocked.  The 
door  was  not  opened.  After  a  time  the 
little  shutter  in  it  flew  back  and  showed 
the  hateful  face  of  the  lieutenant,  who 
shouted  through  the  double  bars,  “Your 
evening  walk  is  henceforth  stopped. 
That  is  the  governor’s  order,  and  that 
is  his  answer  to  your  disdainful  refusal 
this  morning.” 

“  Are  we,  then,  to  be  treated  as 
rigorously  as  we  used  to  be  ?  ”  asked 
the  empress. 

“  Yes,  madam.  Not  only  will  you  not 
go  out,  but  you  must  keep  away  from 
the  window.  If  not,  look  out  for  the 
archers ;  they  have  been  given  the 
countersign,  and  it  is  to  use  their 
arrows  !  ”  and  the  shutter  was  closed 
with  a  bang. 

For  a  moment  Judith  and  her  faith¬ 
ful  companion  were  overwhelmed. 
Their  last  illusion  had  gone,  their  last 
hope  seemed  broken. 

Genevieve  was  the  first  to  recover, 
affecting  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
which,  poor  girl,  she  was  far  from  feel¬ 
ing.  She  led  the  empress  to  the  chair 
on  the  dais  in  the  deep  entrance  of  the 
main  window. 


“  Hung  by  his  hands.” 


There  Judith  allowed  herself  to  be 
seated  :  and  for  quite  an  hour  she 
remained  insensible  to  every  consola¬ 
tion  and  caress. 
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At  long  intervals  would  she  Avhis- 
per, 

“  We  shall  never  see  him  again,  this 
protector  sent  by  the  Thirteen !  I 
shall  never  know  what  has  become  of  I 
Lodwig  and  Karl.” 

Then,  lifting  her  eyes  suddenly  to¬ 
wards  Genevieve,  she  asked, 

“Did  you  not  tell  me  he  was  very 
talD” 

“  Yes,  quite  a  giant.  Like  that 
archer  down  there  standing  like  a  sen-  | 
tinel  on  the  rampart.” 

Judith  half  rose,  so  as  to  get  a  better 
look  at  the  man  she  pointed  to. 

“  That  archer  1  ”  she  said.  “  How  ] 
strange  it  is  !  It  seems  to  me,  notwith-  J 
standing  the  distance,  that  I  have  seen  [ 
him  before,  and  that  he  is  beckoning  to 
us.” 

“  Mistress  !  ”  said  Genevieve,  “  do 
not  expose  yourself.  Remember  the 
threats  of  Mangis  !  ” 

At  the  same  moment  the  sentinel 
beckoned  the  prisoners  to  come  nearer 
to  him. 


In  vain  Genevieve  strove  to  keep 
Judith  back.  The  empress  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window. 

Immediately  the  soldier  drew  his  bow 
and  fired. 

The  girl  jumped  before  the  empress, 
and  with  her  two  hands  round  her  neck 
dragged  her  down  while  she  made  a 
living  shield  of  her  body. 

The  arrow  cleft  the  air  and  whistled 
past  their  heads. 

“The  villain!”  said  Judith,  falling- 
back  into  her  chair,  “he  would  have 
killed  me.” 

“No — no  !”  murmured  the  girl,  who, 
turned  towards  the  inside  of  the  room, 
saw  the  arrow  stick  in  the  heavy 
drapery  on  the  Avail.  “Do  not  blame 
him  !  Look  !  look  !  ” 

Astonished,  the  empress  lifted  her 
eyes. 

Her  companion  stepped  towards  the 
pierced  drapery,  and  Avith  one  arm 
rested  against  the  Avail,  standing  tiptoe 
she  just  reached  the  arrow,  and  drew 
it  out. 


Round  the  feathers  of  the  arrow  Avas 
a  parchment — a  letter  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI. — FELGATE,  THE  CHAMPION  OF  THE  OPPRESSED. 


Tt  spoke  Avell  for  Railsford’s  growing 
I  influence  with  his  boys  that  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  his  post  every  sign  j 
of  mutiny  disappeared  and  the  house  j 
seemed  to  regain  that  spirit  of  ambition  | 
and  self-reliance  which  had  charac¬ 
terised  the  last  days  of  the  previous  [ 
term. 

A  feAv  knotty  questions,  as  the  reader 
knows,  were  awaiting  the  Master  of  the 
Shell  on  his  arrival,  but  he  took  them  j 
one  at  a  time,  and,  not  having  been  J 
involved  in  the  previous  altercations  ! 
{•especting  them,  disposed  of  them  a 
good  deal  more  easily  than  had  been 
expected. 

One  burning  question,  as  Ave  may 
suppose,  Avas  the  question  of  the  two 
Smileys.  Arthur  and  Dig  were  not  the 
only  persons  interested  in  his  decision 
on  this  point.  Ainger  also  awaited  it 
Avith  some  little  anxiety,  for  on  it 
depended  his  authority  as  captain  of 
the  house. 

He  Avas  too  sensitive  to  appeal  to 
Railsford  directly.  Let  him  hear  the 
grievance  from  Arthur  and  Dig,  and 
decide  on  their  version. 

Ai-thur  opened  fire  about  five  minutes 
after  his  future  brother-in-laAv’s  return 
to  Grandcoui’t.  He  Avent  doAvn  to  his 
room  to  greet  him. 

“Hullo,  Marky,  old  chappie — I  mean 
Mr.  Railsford — here  Ave  are  again. 
Hoav’s  Daisy  and  all  that  lot  1  ’’ 

“All  weli,  and  sent  their  love,”  said  j 
Railsford.  “  Hoav  have  you  been  getting  i 
on  1  ” 

“  Oh,  pretty  bobbish  ;  only  there’s  i 
been  no  end  of  a  row  on  while  you’ve 
been  aAvay  ;  never  haA’e  happened  if 
you’d  been  here.  What  do  you  think  1 


You  know  you  gave  Dig  and  me  leaA7e 
to  have  Smiley  in  our  room  last 
term  1  ” 

This  Avas  an  artful  leading  question 
which  Railsford  Avas  astute  enough  to 
evade. 

“  What  about  him  1  ” 

“Well,  she  had  a  minor— a  pup,  you 
know — in  the  vac.,  and  of  course  Ave 
Averen’t  going  to  be  such  Ioav  cads  as  to 
separate  mother  and  child,  you  knoAV. 
You  wouldn’t  like  it  yourself,  you  know. 
Dig  gave  me  the  minor  and  we  fetched 
him  up  with  his  mother.  What  do  you 
think,  Marky  1 — I  mean  Mr.  Railsford — 
oh,  really  !  I  Avisli  you’d  been  up  to 
sit  on  him  and  tell  him  to  mind  hisoAvn 
business  and  not  set  himself  up  against 
you — that  cad  Ainger  spotted  my  pup 
the  other  day  ;  and  though  I  told  him 
Ave  had  your  leaAre,  and  Felgate  backed 
us  up  too,  he  said  I  must  send  him  back 
or  let  him  go  to  the  school  farm.  And 
more  than  that,  he  came  down  on 
Smiley  major,  and  said  she  must  go  too. 
Did  ever  you  hear  such  cheek  ?  He 
said  he  couldn’t  help  it  if  you  had  given 
us  leave  last  term — this  Avasn’t  last 
term  ;  and  dogs  must  be  stopped  in  the 
house,  or  everybody  Avould  be  setting-up 
one — the  idea  !  Felgate  told  him  it  was 
all  rot,  and  he’d  no  right  to  interfere  Avith 
our  liberty  that  Avay,  and  he  actually 
told  Felgate  to  shut  up  !  What  do  you 
think  of  that  1  Then  he  came  down  on 
us  like  a  sack  of  coals  because  we  didn’t 
see  the  fun  of  giving  the  dogs  up  ;  and 
actually  and  positively  sent  us  up  to 
the  Doctor  and  got  us  licked  on  the 
hands.  Please,  Marky— Mr.  Railsford— 
Avill  you  let  him  haATe  it  hot  for  being- 
such  a  cad  ?  I  know  Daisy  Avould 


Avisli  you  to  do  so,  and  the  dogs  don’t 
do  a  bit  of  harm.” 

To  this  tirade  Railsford  listened  pa¬ 
tiently,  albeit  in  some  little  perplexity. 
His  conscience  had  reproved  him  seve¬ 
ral  times  last  term  for  his  laxity  in 
permitting  the  presence  of  Smiley  major 
in  the  house,  and  he  knew  quite  Avell 
that  it  had  been  Aveakness  on  his  part, 
Avhen  he  had  discovered  his  error,  not 
at  once  to  set  it  right.  It  Avas  hard  on 
the  boys,  no  doubt,  but  now  that  the 
question  Avas  up  he  had  no  right  to 
omit  the  tardy  opportunity  of  doing 
Avliat  he  should  have  done  long  ago. 

“  I’m  sorry  for  you,”  said  he,  “  and 
it’s  partly  my  fault,  for  I  ought  not  to 
have  alloAved  you  to  keep  the  dog  last 
term.  But  Ainger  is  perfectly  right 
]ioav  :  the  practice  must  be  stopped.” 

“  You  mean  you’re  not  going  to  back 
us  up  !  ”  said  Arthur,  aghast,  “  after 
letting  us  luuve  it  all  last  term  1  ” 

“  It’s  against  the  rules,  and  because 
a  rule  Avas  broken  last  term  it  is  no 
reason  it  should  be  made  permanent . 
Suppose  everybody  Avas  to  do  the 
same  1  ” 

“  They’ve  not  got  leave,”  persisted 
Arthur.  “  We  never  supposed  you’d  back 
out  of  letting  us  have  Smiley  this  term 
the  same  as  last.” 

“You  were  mistaken  there,  Arthur. 
Let  us  be  quite  clear.  I  Avas  wrong  to 
alloAv  you  to  keep  the  dog  last  term, 
and  I  forbid  you  to  keep  him  this  term. 
You  must  send  him  and  the  puppy  both 
aAvay.  I’m  sorry  for  your  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

“  It’s  a  regular  swindle,”  growled 
Arthur. 

The  master  caught  him  up  sharp. 
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“What,  sir  V 

“  I  didn’t  think  you’d  go  against  a 
brother-in-law  like  that.” 

“  I'm  telling  you  the  rule  o f  the 
house,  and  I  expect  you  to  obey  it.  Go 
to  your  room.” 

Arthur  slunk  off  in  desperate  dud¬ 
geon.  What  was  the  use  of  having  a 
master  who  was  spoons  on  his  sister 
Daisy  if  lie  couldn’t  squeeze  even  this 
small  concession  out  of  him1?  It  was 
very  hard  lines  for  the  chums,  because 
they  were  fond  of  Smiley,  and  had  been 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  by  the 
immunity  they  had  enjoyed  all  last 
term.  He  had  no  right  to  make  one 
rule  one  term  and  one  the  next. 

“  It’s  a  regular  swindle !  ”  said  Arthur, 
when  he  had  reported  the  matter  to  his 
chum  ;  “and  I  told  him  so.” 

“  I’ll  tell  him  so  too,”  said  Dig.  “  It’s 
robbery  !” 

“You  know,”  said  Arthur,  “it  looks 
precious  like  as  if  he  wanted  to  toady 
to  that  cad  Ainger,  for  fear  Ainger 
should  get  him  into  a  mess  about — you 
know  what.” 

Dig  looked  grave.  Through  the  open 
window,  from  the  direction  of  the  school 
farm,  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  dis¬ 
tant  plaintive  “  yap  ”  of  a  dog. 

“  I  vote  we  show  him  up  !  ”  said  he. 

“  Serve  him  right  if  we  did,”  said 
Arthur  ;  “  only  he’d  make  it  so  precious 
Hot  for  me  in  the  holidays.” 

“  Perhaps  Daisy  would  jack  him  up 
when  she  found  what  a  cad  he’d  been,” 
suggested  the  Baronet. 

“Ho  such  luck.  She’d  take  his  side, 
and  sit  on  us  both.” 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  for 
Dig  entertained  the  most  exalted  views 
of  his  chum’s  sister. 

“  Besides,”  said  Arthur,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  wrath  and  desire  for  revenge, 
was  yet  a  man  of  honour,  “we’re  bound 
to  keep  all  that  dark  for  the  sake  of  the 
house,  aren’t  we  1  ” 

Dig  supposed  they  were,  and  these 
two  outraged  youths  thereu pon  per¬ 
formed  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  quite  a  small  act  of  heroism,  by 
resolving,  however  scurvily  Marky  had 
served  them,  to  back  him  up  still  about 
— you  know  what  ! 

“  Tell  you  what  we  might  do,”  said 
Arthur,  “  when  we  get  a  chance.  Let 
him  know  we  know  about  it.  It’ll  put 
him  in  a  blue  funk,  and  make  him 
have  to  be  a  bit  more  civil  to  us  for 
fear  we  let  out.” 

In  another  quarter,  meanwhile,  elabo¬ 
rate  preparations  of  a  similar  kind 
against  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
Master  of  the  Shell  were  being  devel¬ 
oped. 

Things  had  been  coming  to  a  climax 
rather  rapidly  between  Felgate  and 
Ainger.  Hot  that  Felgate  had  com¬ 
mitted  any  unusual  offence,  or  that 
Ainger  had  discovered  anything  new 
about  him  which  he  had  not  known 
before  ;  but  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  last  term,  and  the  opening  days  of 
the  present,  the  two  had  crossed  one 
another’s  paths  frequently,  and  with 
increasing  friction. 

Ainger  was  one  of  those  fellow's  who, 
when  their  mind  is  set  on  a  thing,  seem 
to  lose  sight  of  all  but  two  persons — 
the  person  who  can  help  them  most 
and  the  person  wdio  can  hinder  them 
most. 
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In  the  present  case  Ainger’s  heart 
was  set  on  making  his  house  the  crack 
house  of  Grandcourt.  The  person  who 
could  help  him  most  was  Bailsford,  and 
the  person  who  could  hinder  him  most 
was  Felgate. 

The  captain  had  been  shy  of  the  new 
Master  of  the  Shell  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  mistrust  had  not  been  all  on  one 
side,  but  as  last  term  had  worn  on,  and 
a  common  cause  had  arisen  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  disgrace  of  the  house,  master 
and  head  prefect  had  felt  drawn  to¬ 
gether  in  mutual  confidence,  and  Bails¬ 
ford  now,  though  he  still  did  not  always 
realise  it,  had  no  more  loyal  adherent 
than  Ainger.  Ainger,  on  his  part,  was 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  with¬ 
out  Bailsford  the  house  stood  a  poor 
chance  of  fulfilling  the  ambitious  pro¬ 
ject  he  and  Barnworth  had  marked  out 
for  it,  and  he  only  hoped,  now,  that  the 
master  might  not  rest  on  the  laurels  of 
last  term,  but  would  help  to  carry 
through  the  still  more  important  ex¬ 
ploits  of  this. 

The  great  obstacle  to  wdiatever  good 
was  going  on  in  Bailsford’s  at  present 
was  Pelgate.  He  had  nearly  succeeded 
last  term  in  sowing  discontent  among 
the  juvenile  athletes,  and  he  had,  in 
the  most  unmistakable  manner-,  not 
done  his  best  in  the  one  competition  at 
the  Sports  for  which  he  had  entered. 

That  was  bad  enough,  and  the  quick¬ 
tempered  Ainger  wrote  up  a  heavy 
score  against  him  on  those  two  items. 

But  now  he  had  begun  on  a  new  line. 
Although  a  prefect  himself,  he  not  only 
evinced  no  interest  in  the  order  of  the 
house  at  a  time  when  the  prefects  were 
specially  on  their  mettle,  but  he  had 
taken  pains  to  undermine  the  discipline 
of  the  place  and  set  his  authority  up  in 
antagonism  to  that  of  his  own  col¬ 
leagues. 

He  had  made  the  most  of  the  case  of 
Smiley  minor,  which,  owing  to  Bails- 
ford's  laxity  last  term,  had  given  him  .a 
good  opportunity  of  posing  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  juniors  against  their  tyrants. 
And  although  Ainger  by  Iris  firmness  had 
carried  his  point,  and  had  had  the  rebels 
punished,  it  was  clear  that  until  Bails¬ 
ford  himself  returned  and  sided  with 
one  party  or  the  other,  the  question 
could  not  be  considered  finally  settled. 

So,  as  we  have  seen,  Ainger  waited 
with  considerable  anxiety  the  result  of 
Arthur’s  appeal  unto  C;esar. 

He  heard  with  much  relief,  and  no 
little  gratitude  to  the  master,  that  his 
action  had  been  confirmed  ;  and  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  consider  that  after 
that  Felgate  would  retire  from  the 
business  of  agitator  and  reconsider  his 
position  generally. 

Felgate  had  no  idea  of  thus  effacing 
himself.  He  had  had  a  rebuff,  but  that 
only  made  him  more  bitter  against 
Bailsford  and  more  resolved  to  “  score 
off’”  his  rival,  the  captain. 

He  laid  his  plans  deeply  and  cleverly. 

Ainger,  as  he  knew,  was  popular 
because  he  had  won  the  mile,  and  was 
upright,  and  meant  what  he  said  and 
said  what  he  meant.  No  boy  of  whom  the 
same  can  be  said  could  help  being- 
popular. 

“  But,”  said  Felgate  to  himself,  “  there 
are  other  ways  of  being  popular.  I 
haven’t  won  the  mile  or  anything  else  ; 
I’m  not  particularly  upright,  and  I 


shouldn’t  like  to  assert  I  always  either 
say  what  I  mean  or  mean  what  Isay.  Still 
I  can  make  myself  pleasant  to  a  parcel  of 
kids  when  I  choose  ;  I  can  let  them  off 
some  of  their  little  rows,  and  I  can  help 
them  to  some  better  sport  than  all  this 
tomfoolery  about  getting  up  a  crack 
eleven  and  winning  all  the  school  prizes. 
Ainger  won’t  like  it, but  I  fancy  I  can  sail 
close  enough  to  the  wind  not  to  give  him 
a  chance  of  being  down  on  me.  And  as 
for  Bailsford — the  snob — if  he  interferes, 
well,  I  can  take  it  out  of  him  in  a  way 
he  doesn’t  suspect.  What  a  hypocrite 
the  fellow  must  be  to  do  a  thing  like 
that,  and  come  here  smiling  and  talk 
about  making  this  the  crack  house  of 
Grandcourt.  Bah  !  ” 

And  the  righteous  soul  of  Felgate 
waxed  hot  within  him,  and  he  sethimself 
toconsiderhow,  withleast  risk  to  himself 
and  most  mischief  to  every  one  else,  he 
could  drive  a  wedge  into  the  project  of 
his  colleagues,  and  make  to  himself  a 
party  in  Bailsford’s. 

He  passed  in  review  the  various  rules 
of  the  house,  to  discover  some  one  on 
which  he  might  possibly  found  a  griev¬ 
ance.  For  your  man  who  sets  himself 
to  make  a  party  must  have  a  grievance. 

He  fancied  he  had  discovered  just 
what  he  wanted  in  the  time-honoured 
rule  about  compulsory  cricket.  Every 
boy  was  obliged  to  show  up  in  the 
cricket-field  three  times  a  week,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not. 

There  were  very  few  boys  in  Bails¬ 
ford’s,  as  Felgate  knew,  who  did  not  like 
it  ;  but  he  fancied  for  all  that  he  could 
make  something  out  of  the  rule. 

Fie  began  by  breaking  it  himself.  Fie 
knew  that  no  one  would  be  particularly 
concerned  on  his  account,  for  he  was  an 
indifferent  player,  and  also  a  prefect 
might  on  a  pinch  excuse  himself.  After 
a  week’s  abstention,  during  which, 
rather  to  his  disappointment,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  his  defection,  he  began  to 
talk  about  it  to  one  and  another  of  the 
more  studious  boys  of  the  house,  boys 
very  keen  on  winning  the  school  prizes 
at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  entered. 

Sherriff  of  the  Fifth  was  one  of  these, 
and,  much  as  he  liked  cricket,  he  was 
bemoaning  one  day  having  to  turn  out 
into  the  fields  just  when  he  wanted  to 
finish  a  knotty  problem  in  trigonometry. 

“  Don’t  go,”  said  Felgate.  “  Surely 
no  one ’s  a  right  to  spoil  your  chance  of 
a  scholarship  for  a  musty  old  school 
rule  that  ought  to  have  been  abolished 
a  century  ago.” 

“  It’s  not  a  bad  rule  on  the  whole,  I 
fancy,”  said  Sherriff ;  “  but  it  comes  a 
little  rough  on  me  just  now.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  we’re  not  quite 
slaves  here  ;  and  if  it  doesn’t  suit  you 
to  go  down  on  your  knees  to  an 
antiquated  rule  of  this  kind,  then 
you’re  not  the  fellow  I  take  you  for  if 
you  do  it.  It  hasn’t  suited  me  often 
enough,  and  I’ve  not  been  such  a  muff 
as  to  think  twice  about  it.” 

“  What  happened  to  you  when  you 
didn’t  turn  up  ?  ” 

“Nothing,  of  course.  I  should  have 
been  rather  glad  if  something  had,  for 
the  sake  of  fighting  the  thing  out.  It’s 
enough  to  make  some  fellows  loathe  the 
very  name  of  cricket,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Some  of  the  fellows  who  can’t  play 
don’t  like  it,  certainly.” 


“  I  don’t  blame  them.  If  only  a  few 
of  them  would  stand  out,  they’d  soon 
break  down  the  system.  But  I’m  keep¬ 
ing  you  from  your  work,  old  man  ;  you’ll 
think  me  as  bad  as  the  rule.  They  say 
you’ll  have  a  jolly  hard  fight  for  your 
exam.,  so  you’re  right  to  waste  no  time.” 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was 
that  Sherriff,  one  of  the  steadiest  second- 
rate  bats  in  the  house,  was  absent  from 
the  practice,  and  a  hue-and-cry  was 
made  after  him. 

He  was  found  working  hard  in  his 
study. 

“  I  really  can’t  come  to-day.  I’m  in 
for  the  exam,  you  know,  and  it’ll  take 
me  a  tremendous  grind  to  lick  Red¬ 
grave.” 

“  But,”  said  Stafford,  who  was  the 
ambassador,  “  it’s  all  the  same  for  all  of 

us.  If  every  fellow  said  the  same,  it 
would  be  all  up  with  house  cricket ;  and 
we  wanted  to  turn  out  such  a  hot  team 
this  year,  too.  Come  on.  You’ll  do 
your  work  twice  as  well  after  it ;  and 
the  ground’s  just  in  perfect  condition 
for  batting  to-day.” 

Sherriff  was  not  proof  against  this 
wily  appeal.  It  had  been  an  effort  to 
him  to  break  the  rule.  It  was  no  effort 
now  to  decide  to  keep  it.  So  he  jumped 
into  his  flannels  and  took  his  beloved 

bat,  and  made  a  long  score  that  morning 
against  Wake’s  bowling,  and  was  happy. 

Felgate  mentally  abused  him  for  his 
pusillanimity  ;  but  saw  no  reason,  for 
all  that,  for  not  turning  the  incident 
to  account. 

He  proclaimed  poor  Sherriff ’s  wrongs 
to  a  few  of  the  other  malcontents. 

“It’s  hard  lines,”  said  he,  “that  just 
because  of  this  wretched  rule,  Sherriff 
is  to  lose  his  scholarship.  He  can’t 
possibly  win  it  unless  he’s  able  to  read 
every  moment  of  his  time  ;  and  that, 
our  grave  and  reverend  seniors  don’t 
mean  to  allow.” 

“Brutal  shame,”  said  Munger, 
“hounding  him  down  like  that.  I’ve 
half  a  mind  to  stick  out.” 

“  That’s  what  Sherriff  said,”  sneered 
Felgate,  “  but  he  had  to  knuckle  under.” 

“  Catch  me  knuckling  under  !  ”  said 
Munger. 

He  stayed  away  the  next  practice  day, 
and,  much  to  his  mortification,  nobody 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  his  absence. 

“You  see,”  said  Felgate,  “if  only  one 
or  two  of  you  stand  steady,  they  can’t 
compel  you  to  play.  It’s  ridiculous.” 

Next  day,  accordingly,  three  fellows 
stayed  away  ;  who,  as  they  were  the 
three  premier  louts  in  Railsford’s,  were 
never  missed  or  inquired  after.  But 
when  the  next  day  the  number  swelled 
to  five,  and  included  Sirnson,  who  at 
least  knew  one  end  of  a  bat  from  the 
other,  and  had  once  tipped  a  ball  to  leg 
for  two,  the  matter  was  no  longer  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  captain’s  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  one  fellow  in  the  Fifth, 
three  in  the  Shell,  and  one  Baby, 
besides  Felgate,  were  not  down  on  the 
ground, 

“  Fetch  them,  then,”  said  Ainger,  “  and 
tell  them  to  look  sharp  or  they’ll  catch 
it.” 

Wake  was  the  envoy  this  time,  and 
duly  delivered  his  message  to  the 
deserters,  whom,  rather  suspiciously  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  he  found  together. 

“You’d  better  go,  you  youngsters,”  | 
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said  Felgate  with  a  sneer  •  “  you’ll  have 
to  do  it  sooner  or  later — you’d  better 
cave  in  at  once.” 

“  I’m  hanged  if  I  go,”  said  Munger. 

“  I  fancy  that’s  a  safe  fixture,  whether 
you  go  or  not,”  drily  observed  Wake. 
“  Look  sharp,  are  you  coming  or  not  1  ” 

“  I’m  not  coming,  I  tell  you,”  said 
Munger. 

“No  more  am  I,”  said  Sirnson. 

“No  more  am  I,”  said  each  of  the 
others. 

“Are  you  coming,  Felgate?” demanded 
Wake. 

This  was  an  irreverent  question  for  a 
Fifth  form  boy  to  ask  a  prefect,  and 
Felgate  naturally  rebuked  it. 

“  It’s  no  business  of  yours,  and  you’d 
better  not  be  impudent,  1  can  tell  you. 
As  it  happens,  I’ve  got  some  work  to  do, 
and  can’t  come.  Cut  away,  you  needn’t 
stay.” 

Wake  departed  cheerfully,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
“put  up  job,”  as  Arthur  would  have 
called  it,  and  that  Felgate  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Whereupon  Ainger’s  face  grew  dark, 
and  he  walked,  bat  in  hand,  to  the  house. 

The  mutineers,  with  the  exception  of 
Felgate,  who,  with  the  usual  prudence 
of  a  professional  “  patriot,”  had  retired 
to  his  study,  were  loafing  about  the 
Common  Room  just  where  Wake  had 
interviewed  them. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this?” 
demanded  the  captain ;  “  what  do  you 
mean  by  not  turning  up  to  cricket  and 
sending  word  you  weren’t  coming  when 
Wake  came  for  you  ?  ” 

It  was  much  easier  defying  Ainger  in 
his  absence  than  in  his  presence,  and  now 
that  he  stood  there  and  confronted  them, 
the  delinquents  did  not  quite  feel  the 
hardy  men  of  war  they  had  been  five 
minutes  ago.  Munger,  however,  tried 
to  carry  the  thing  off  with  a  bluster. 

“  We  don’t  see  the  fun  of  being 
compelled  to  go  every  time.  We  don’t 
care  about  cricket ;  besides — we  don’t 
mean  to  go.  Felgate  doesn’t  go,  why 
don’t  you  make  him  ?  ” 

The  captain  put  down  his  bat. 

“  Munger,  go  and  put  on  your  flannels 
at  once.” 

“  What  if  I  don’t  ?  ”  asked  Munger. 

Ainger  replied  by  giving  him  a 
thrashing  there  and  then,  despite  his 
howls  and  protests  that  he  had  just 
been  going,  and  would  never  do  it 
again. 

The  captain  replied  that  he  didn’t 
fancy  he  tvould  do  it  again  in  a  hurry  ; 
and  as  the  remainder  of  the  company 
expressed  positive  impatience  to  go  to 
the  cricket-field,  he  let  them  off  with  a 
caution,  and,  after  seeing  them  started, 
walked  moodily  up  to  Felgate’s  study. 

Felgate  was  comfortably  stretched  on 
two  chairs  reading  a  novel.  But  as  he 
held  the  book  upside  down,  Ainger 
concluded  that  he  could  not  be  very 
deeply  engrossed  in  its  contents. 

“  You’re  working,  I  hear  ?  ”  said  the 
captain. 

“  Is  that  all  you’ve  come  to  tell  me  ?  ” 
replied  Felgate. 

“No,  only  most  fellows  when  they’re 
reading — even  if  it’s  novels,  read  the 
right  way  up.  It’s  bad  for  the  eyes  to 
do  it  upside  down.” 

Felgate  looked  a  little  disconcerted 
and  shut  up  his  book. 


“  You’ve  missed  the  last  two  weeks  at 
cricket,”  said  the  captain.  “  We  have 
managed  to  get  on  without  you,  though, 
and  one  of  the  things  I  looked  in  to  say 
now  was  that  if  you  choose  to  stay 
away  always  you  are  welcome.  Don't 
think  it  will  put  us  out.” 

This  was  unexpected.  Felgate  was 
prepared  to  hear  a  peremptory  order  to 
go  to  the  field,  and  had  laid  his  plans  for 
resisting  it. 

“I’ve  just  been  seeing  one  or  two 
other  louts  down  below  who  hadn’t 
turned  up.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  advised 
them  to  go  when  I  sent  Wake  to  fetch 
them.  It’s  a  pity  they  didn’t  take  your 
advice,  for  I’ve  had  to  thrash  Munger. 
And  if  you  happen  to  know  where  I  can 
find  the  coward  who  put  him  and  the  rest 
up  to  breaking  the  rule,  and  didn’t  dare 
to  show  face  himself,  I’ll  thrash  him 
too.” 

Felgate  was  completely  disconcerted 
by  this  speech,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  to 
find  himself  made  a  fool  of  after  all. 

“  Why  on  earth  can’t  you  get  out  of 
my  study  and  go  down  to  your  cricket  ? 
I  don’t  want  you  here,”  he  snarled. 

“  I  dare  say  not.  But  I  thought  you 
ought  to  know  what  I  have  been  doing 
to  enforce  the  rule,  and  what  I  mean  to 
do.  I  hope  you  will  tell  that  coward  I 
spoke  of  what  he  may  expect.” 

“  Look  here,”  said  Felgate,  firing  up 
■ — for  a  baulked  bully  rarely  talks  in  a 
whisper — “you  may  think  yourself  a 
very  important  person,  but  I  don’t.” 
(This  was  the  speech  Felgate  had  pre¬ 
pared  in  case  he  had  been  ordered  down 
to  cricket.)  “  I  consider  the  cricket  rule 
is  a  bad  one,  and  I’m  not  surprised  if 
fellows  kick  against  it.  I’ve  something- 
better  to  do  than  to  go  down  to  the  field 
three  times  a  week  ;  and  I  shall  certainly 
sympathise  with  any  fellows  who  com¬ 
plain  of  it  and  try  to  get  it  abolished, 
and  I’ve  told  them  so.  You  can  do 
what  you  like  with  me.  I’ve  told  you 
what  I  shall  do.” 

“And  I,”  said  the  captain,  whose 
temper  was  extinguished,  “  have  told 
you  what  I  shall  do.  Is  this  room  large 
enough,  or  shall  we  come  outside  ?  ” 

Felgate  stared  at  him  in  conster¬ 
nation. 

“  What  ever  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  To  fight.” 

“  Rot !  I’m  not  going  to  fight.” 

“Very  well.  Then  I  give  you  your 
choice — a  thrashing  like  what  I  gave 
Munger  just  now  ;  or  you  can  go  and 
put  on  you  flannels  and  come  down  to 
the  fields. 

Felgate  hesitated.  He  had  rarely 
been  in  such  an  awkward  fix.  He  knew 
that  a  thrash  ing  from  the  captain,  besides 
being  painful,  would  mean  the  extinction 
of  any  influence  he  ever  had  at  Grand- 
court.  On  the  other  hand — 

But  he  had  not  time  to  argue  it  out. 
Ainger  had  already  laid  down  his  bat. 

“  You  shall  have  it  your  own  way,” 
snarled  he,  “  I’ll  come  to  the  field.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


True  till  Death. 

{Drawn  for  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  by  H.  Walker .) 
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THE  MIDDY  AND  THE  MOORS: 


AN  ALGERINE  STORY. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 

Author  of  “The  Prairie  Chief,"  “Twice  Bought,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XY. — A  STRANGE  VISIT,  A  STRANGE  COMMISSION,  AND  A  STRANGE  DISPLAA"  OF  TEMPER. 


After  Ben-Ahmed  bad  departed  on 
his  mission  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
George  Foster  and  Peter  the  Great 
re-entered  the  house,  and  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  bower  continued  to  discuss  the 
hopes,  fears,  and  possibilities  connected 
with  the  situation. 

“  Dat  was  a  clebber  dodge  ob  yours, 
Geo’ge,”  remarked  the  negro,  “  an’  I’s 
got  good  hope  dat  somet’ing  will  come 
ob  it,  for  massa ’s  pretty  sure  to  succeed 
w’en  he  takes  a  t’ing  in  hand.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  think  so,  Peter.  And, 
to  say  truth,  I  am  myself  very  san¬ 
guine.” 

“  But  dere’s  one  t’ing  dat  ’plexes  me 
bery  much.  What  is  we  to  do  about 
poo’  Hester’s  fadder  w’en  he’s  pardoned  1 
De  Dey  can  sjiare  his  life,  but  he  won’t 
set  him  free — an’  if  lie  don’t  set  him  free 
de  slabe-dribers  ’ll  be  sure  to  kill  ’im 
out  ob  spite.” 

The  middy  was  silent,  for  he  could 
not  see  his  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

“  Perhaps,”  he  said,  “  Ben-Ahmed  may 
have  thought  of  that,  and  will  provide 
against  it,  for  of  course  he  knows  all  the 
outs  and  ins  of  Moorish  life,  and  he  is  a 
thoughtful  man.” 

“  Das  true,  Geo’ge.  He  am  a  t’ou^ht- 
ful  man.  Anyhow,  we  kin  do  noting 
more,  ’sept  wait  an’  see.  But  I’s  much 
more  ’plexed  about  Hester,  for  eben  if 
de  sailor  am  a  good  an’ true  man,  as  you 
say,  he  can’t  keep  her  or  his-self  alibe 
on  not’ing  in  de  mountains,  no  more’n 
he  could  swim  wid  her  on  his  back  across 
de  Mederainyen  !  ” 

Again  the  middy  was  silent  for  a 
time.  He  could  by  no  means  see  his 
way  out  of  this  greater  difficulty,  and 
his  heart  almost  failed  him  as  he  thought 
of  the  poor  girl  wandering  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  without  food  or  shelter. 

“  P’r’aps,”  suggested  Peter,  “  she  may 
manage  to  git  into  de  town  an’  pass  for 
a  nigger  as  she’s  dood  before,  an’  make 
tracks  for  her  old  place  wid  Missis  Lilly 
— or  wid  Dinah.” 

“No  doubt  she  may,”  cried  Foster, 
grasping  at  the  hope  as  a  drowning  man 
grasps  at  a  plank.  “  Nothing  more 
likely.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  for 
you  to  go  into  town  at  once  and  make 
inquiry  1  ” 

“Dessay  it  would,”  returned  the 
negro.  “Das  just  what  I’ll  do,  an’  if 
she’s  not  dere,  Dinah  may  gib  my  int’lec’ 
a  jog.  She’s  a  wonderful  woman,  Dinah, 
for  workin’  up  de  human  mind  w’en  it’s 
like  goin’  to  sleep.  Poo’  Samson  hab 
diskivered  dat  many  times.  I’ll  go  at 
once.” 

“  Do,  Peter,  my  fine  fellow,  and  you’ll 
lay  me  for  ever  under  the  deepest  ob — ’ 
He  was  interrupted  by  a  slave  who 
at  the  moment  approached  the  bower 
and  said  that  a  man  wanted  to  see 
Peter  the  Great. 

“  To  see  Ben-Ahmed,  you  mean,”  said 
Peter. 


“No — to  see  yourself,”  returned  the 
slave. 

“  Sen’  ’im  here,”  said  the  negro,  with 
a  magnificent  wave  of  the  hand. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  slave  returned 
accompanied  by  a  negro,  who  limped  so 
badly  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  stick, 
and  whose  head  was  bandaged  up  with 
a  blue  cloth.  Arrived  at  the  bower, 
he  stood  before  Peter  the  Great  and 
groaned. 

“  You  may  go,”  said  Peter  to  the  slave, 
who  lingered  as  if  anxious  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  visitor.  When  he  washout 
of  hearing,  Peter  turned  to  the  lame 
man,  looked  him  sharply  in  the  face, 
and  said, 

“You’s  bery  black  in  de  face,  my 
frind,  but  you’s  much  blacker  in  de 
li’art.  What  business  hab  you  to  come 
here  widout  washin’  your  white  face 
clean  ?  ” 

‘  Well,  you’re  a  pretty  smart  chap  for 
a  nigger.  An’  1  dare  say  you'll  under¬ 
stand  that  I’d  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  fetchin’  this  here  port  at  all  if  I’d 
washed  my  face,”  answered  the  lame 
man,  in  excellent  nautical  English. 

While  he  spoke,  Foster  ran  towards 
him,  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  his  face. 

“  You  are  the  British  sailor,”  he  said, 
“  who  rescued  Hes — Miss  Sommers  from 
the  janissaries  ?” 

“That’s  me  to  a  tee,”  replied  the 
sailor,  with  a  broad  grin. 

“  Is  Miss  Sommers  safe  1  ”  asked  the 
middy,  anxiously. 

“Ay  !  safe  as  any  woman  can  be  in 
this  world.  Leastwise,  she’s  in  a  cave 
wi’  three  o’ the  toughest  sea-dogs  as  any 
man  could  wish  to  see — one  o’  them 
bein’  a  Maltese  an’  the  other  two  bein’ 
true-blue  .John  Bulls  as  well  as  Jack 
Tars.  But  Miss  Sommers  gave  me  or¬ 
ders  to  say  my  say  to  Peter  the  Great, 
so  if  this  nigger  is  him,  I’ll  be  obleeged 
if  he’ll  have  a  little  private  conversa¬ 
tion  wi’  me.” 

“  Did  Miss  Sommers  say  that  I  was 
not  to  hear  the  message!”  asked  the 
middy,  in  some  surprise. 

“  She  made  no  mention  o’  you,  or  any¬ 
body  else  at  all,  as  I  knows  on,”  re¬ 
turned  the  sailor,  firmly,  “an’  as  my 
orders  was  to  Peter  the  Great,  an’  as  this 
seems  to  be  him,  from  Sally’s  descrip¬ 
tion — a  monstrous  big,  fine-lookin’  nig¬ 
ger,  with  a  lively  face — I’ll  say  my  say 
to  him  alone,  with  your  leave.” 

“You  may  say  it  where  you  is,  for  dis 
yar  gen’lem’n  is  a  frind  ob  mine,  an’  a 
hofficer  in  the  Bri’sh  navy,  an’  a  most 
’tickler  friend  of  Hester  Sommers,  so 
we’s  all  frinds  togidder.” 

“You’ll  excuse  me,  sir,”  said  the  sea¬ 
man,  touching  his  forelock,  “  but  you 
don’t  look  much  like  a’  officer  in  your 
present  costoom.  Well,  then,  here’s  wot 
I’ve  got  to  say — ” 

“  Don’t  waste  your  time,  Brown,  in 


spinning  the  yarn  of  your  rescue  of  the 
girl,”  said  Foster,  interrupting  ;  “we’ve 
heard  all  about  it  already  from  Sally, 
and  can  never  sufficiently  express  our 
thanks  to  you  for  your  brave  conduct. 
Tell  us,  now,  what  happened  after  you 
disappeared  from  Sally’s  view.” 

The  sailor  thereupon  told  them  all 
about  his  subsequent  proceedings — how 
he  had  persuaded  Hester  to  accompany 
him  through  the  woods  and  by  a  round¬ 
about  route  to  a  part  of  the  coast  where 
he  expected  ere  long  to  find  friends  to 
rescue  him.  From  some  reason  or  other 
best  known  to  himself,  he  was  very 
secretive  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
these  friends  had  managed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  him. 

“  You  see  I’m  not  free  to  speak  out 
all  I  knows,”  he  said.  “But  surely  it’s 
enough  to  say  that  my  friends  have  not 
failed  me  ;  that  I  found  them  Avaitin' 
there  with  a  small  boat,  so  light  that 
they  had  dragged  it  up  an’  concealed  it 
among  the  rocks,  an’  that  I’d  have  bin 
on  my  way  to  old  England  at  this  good 
hour  if  it  hadn’t  bin  for  poor  Miss 
Sommers,  whom  we  couldn’t  think  of 
desartin’.” 

“  Then  she  refused  to  go  with  you  ?  ” 
said  Foster. 

“  Refused  !  I  should  think  she  did  ! 
Nothing,  she  said,  would  indooce  her  to 
leave  Algiers  while  her  father  was  in  it. 
One  o’  my  mates  was  for  forcing  her 
into  the  boat,  an’  can-yin’  her  oft',  willin’ 
or  not  willin’,  but  I  stood  out  agin’  him, 
as  I’d  done  enougli  o’  that  to  the  poor 
thing  already.  Then  she  axed  me  to 
come  along  Here  an’  ax  Peter  the  Great 
if  he  knowed  anything  about  her  father. 

‘  But  I  don’t  know  Peter  the  Great,’  says 
I,  1  nor  where  he  lives.’  ‘  Go  to  Sally,’ 
says  she,  ‘an’ you’ll  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need.’  ‘  But  I’ll  never  get  the 
length  o’  Sally  without  being  nabbed,’ 
says  I.  ‘  Oh  !  ’  says  she,  ‘  no  fear  o’  that 
Just  you  let  me  make  a  nigger  of  you. 
I  always  keep  the  stuff  about  me  in  my 
pocket,  for  I  so  often  cry  it  off’  that  I 
need  to  renew  it  frequently.’  An’  with 
that  she  out  with  a  parcel  o’  black 
stuff  and  made  me  into  a  nigger  before 
you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.  Fort’- 
nately,  I’ve  got  a  pretty  fat  lump  of  a 
nose  of  my  own,  an’  my  lips  are  pretty 
thick  by  natur’,  so  that  with  a  little 
what  you  may  call  hard  poutin’  when  I 
had  to  pass  guards,  janissaries,  an’  such 
like,  I  managed  to  get  to  where  Missis 
Lilly  an’  Sally  lived,  an’  they  sent  me 
on  here.  An’  now  the  question  is,  what’s 
to  be  done,  for  it’s  quite  clear  that  my 
mates  an’  me  can’t  remain  for  ever  hidin’ 
among  the  rocks.  We  must  be  off  ;  an’ 
1  want  to  know  are  we  to  take  this  poor 
gal  with  us,  or  are  we  to  leave  her 
behind,  an’,  if  so,  what  are  her  friends 
a-goin’  to  do  for  her  1  ” 

“  There’s  no  fear  of  your  friends  go¬ 
ing  off'  without  you,  I  suppose  1  ” 


“Well,  as  they  risked  their  precious 
lives  to  rescue  me,  it  ain’t  likely,”  re¬ 
turned  the  seaman. 

“  Would  it  not  be  well  to  keep  Brown 
here  till  Ben- Ahmed  returns?”  asked 
Foster,  turning  to  Peter  the  Great. 

The  negro  knitted  his  brows  and 
looked  vacantly  up  through  the  leafy 
roof  of  the  bower,  as  if  in  profound 
meditation.  Some  of  the  brighter  stars 
were  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the  dark¬ 
ening  sky  by  that  time,  and  one  of  them 
seemed  to  wink  at  him  encouragingly, 
for  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  middy 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “I’s  got  it  !”  and  brought  his 
great  palm  down  on  his  greater  thigh 
with  a  resounding  slap. 

“If  it’s  in  your  breeches  pocket  you 
must  have  squashed  it,  then  !  ”  said 
Brown — referring  to  the  slap.  “Any¬ 
how,  if  you’ve  got  it,  hold  on  to  it  an’ 
let’s  hear  what  it  is.” 

“  No — not  now.  All  in  good  time. 
Patience,  my  f rind,  is  a  virtoo  wuf 
cultivation  ! 

“  You  needn’t  go  for  to  tell  that  to  a 
Bagnio  slave  like  me,  Mister  Peter. 
Your  greatness  might  have  made  you 
aware  o’  that,”  returned  the  sailor, 
quietly. 

An  eye-shutting  grin  was  Peter’s 
reply  to  this,  and  further  converse  was 
stopped  by  the  sound  of  clattering  hoofs. 

“  Massa !  ”  exclaimed  the  negro, 
listening.  “  Das  good.  No  time  lost. 
Come  wid  me,  you  sham  nigger,  an'  I’s 
gib  you  somet'ing  to  tickle  you  stummik. 
You  go  an’  look  arter  de  boss,  Geo’ge.” 

While  the  middy  ran  to  the  gate  to 
receive  his  master,  Peter  the  Great  led 
the  sham  nigger  to  the  culinary  regions, 
where,  in  a  sequestered  corner,  he  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  a  bowl  containing  a 
savoury  compound  of  chicken  and  rice. 

“  I  hope  that  all  has  gone  well  ?  ” 
Foster  ventured  to  ask  as  tlie  Moor  dis¬ 
mounted. 

“  All  well.  Send  Peter  to  me  im¬ 
mediately,”  he  replied,  and,  without 
another  word,  hurried  into  the  house. 

Calling  another  slave  and  handing 
over  the  smoking  horse  to  him,  Foster 
ran  to  the  kitcken. 

“  Peter,  you’re — ” 

“  Wanted ’meeditly — yes,  yes — I  knows 
dat.  What  a  t’ing  it  is  to  be  in’spensible 
to  anybody  !  I  don’  know  how  he’ll 
eber  git  along  widout  me.” 

Saying  which  he  hurried  away,  leaving 
the  middy  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  to  the  sailor. 

“  I  s’pose,  sir,  you  haven’t  a  notion 
what  sort  o’  plans  that  nigger  has  got 
in  his  head  ?  ”  asked  the  latter. 

“Not  the  least  idea.  All  I  know  is 
that  lie  is  a  very  clever  fellow  and  never 
seems  very  confident  about  anything 
without  good  reason.” 

“  Well,  whatever  lie’s  agoin’  to  do, 
I  hope  he’ll  look  sharp  about  it,  for  poor 
Miss  Sommers’s  fate  and  the  lives  o'  my 
mates,  to  say  nothin’  of  my  own,  is 
hangin’  at  this  moment  on  a  hair — so 
to  speak,”  returned  the  sailor,  as  he 
carefully  scraped  up  and  consumed  the 
very  last  grain  of  the  savoury  mess, 
murmuring,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  was  out 
o’  sight  the  wery  best  blow-out  he’d  had 
since  he  enjoyed  his  last  Christmas 
dinner  in  old  England. 

“  Will  you  have  some  more  ?  ”  asked 
the  sympathetic  middy. 
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“No  more,  sir,  thankee.  I’m  loaded 
fairly  down  to  the  water-line.  Another 
grain  would  bust  up  the  hatches  •  but  if 
I  might  ventur’  to  putt  forth  a  wish 
now,  a  glass  o’ — no  1  well,  no  matter,  a 
drop  o’  water  'll  do.  I’m  well  used  to 
it  now,  havin’  drunk  enough  to  float  a 
seventy-four  since  I  come  to  this  city  o’ 
pirates.” 

“You  will  find  coffee  much  more 
agreeable  as  well  as  better  for  you.  I 
have  learned  that  from  experience,” 
said  the  middy,  pouring  out  a  tiny  cup¬ 
ful  from  an  earthen  coffee-pot  that 
always  stood  simmering  beside  the 
charcoal  fire. 

“  Another  of  that  same,  sir,  if  you 
please,”  said  the  seaman,  tossing  off  the 
cupful,  which,  indeed,  scarcely  sufficed 
to  fill  his  capacious  mouth.  “  Why  they 
should  take  their  liquor  in  these  parts 
out  o’  things  that  ain’t  much  bigger 
than  my  old  mother’s  thimble,  passes 
my  comprehension.  You  wouldn’t  mind 
another  ? — thankee.” 

“As  many  as  you  please,  Brown,” 
said  the  middy,  laughing,  as  he  poured 
out  cupful  after  cupful ;  “  there’s  no 
fear  of  your  getting  half-seas-over  on 
that  tipple.” 

“  I  only  wish  I  was  half-seas-over,  or 
even  a  quarter  that  length.  Your 
health,  sir!”  returned  Brown,  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  drained  the  last  cup. 

Just  then  Peter  the  Great  burst  into 
the  kitchen  in  a  very  elated  condition . 

“  Geo’ge,”  he  cried,  “  you  be  off.  Massa 
wants  yon — ’meeditly.  But  fust,  let  me 
ax — you  understan’  de  place  among  de 
rocks  wliar  Brown’s  mates  and  de  boat 
am  hidden  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  the  place  well.” 

“  You  knows  how  to  get  to  it  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

“  Das  all  right ;  now  come  along' — 
come  along,  you  sham  nigger,  wid  me. 
Has  you  got  enuff  ?  ” 

“  Bustin’ — all  but.” 

“  Das  good  now  ;  you  follow  me  ;  do 
what  you’s  tole’ ;  liol’  you  tongue,  an’ 
look  sharp,  if  you  don’  want  your  head 
cut  off’.” 

“  Heave  ahead,  cap’n ;  I’m  your 
man  !  ” 

The  two  left  the  house  together  and 
took  the  road  that  led  to  the  hill 
country  in  rear  of  the  dwelling. 

Meanwhile  George  Foster  went  to 
the  chamber  of  the  Moor.  He  found 
his  master  seated,  as  was  his  wont,  with 
the  hookah  before  him,  but  with  the 
mouthpiece  lying  idly  on  his  knee,  and 
his  forehead  resting  on  one  hand.  So 
deeply  was  he  absorbed  in  communing 
with  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  did  not 
observe  the  entrance  of  his  slave  until 
he  had  been  twice  addressed.  Then, 
looking  up  as  if  he  had  been  slightly 
startled,  he  bade  him  sit  down. 

“  George  Foster,”  he  began,  impres¬ 
sively,  at  the  same  time  applying  a 
light  to  his  hookah  and  puffing  sedately, 
“  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have 
been  successful  with  my  suit  to  the 
Dey.  God  has  favoured  me ;  but  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and 
that  must  be  done  by  you — else — ’ 

He  stopped  here,  looked  pointedly  at 
the  middy,  and  delivered  the  remainder 
of  his  meaning  in  pufflets  of  smoke. 

“I  suppose  you  would  say,  sir,  that 
unless  it  is  done  by  me  it  won’t  be  done 
at  all  1  ” 
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To  this  the  Moor  nodded  twice,  em¬ 
phatically,  and  blew  a  thin  cloud  to¬ 
wards  the  ceiling. 

“  Then  you  may  count  upon  my  doing 
my  utmost  if  that  which  I  am  to  do  is 
in  the  interest  of-  Hester  Sommers  or 
her  father,  as  no  doubt  it  is.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  in  their  interest,”  rejoined 
Ben- Ahmed.  “  I  have  done  my  part, 
but  dare  not  go  further ;  for  much 
though  I  love  little  Hester — who  has 
been  to  me  as  a  sweet  daughter — I  must 
not  risk  my  neck  for  her  unnecessarily. 
But,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  risk  that  1  ” 

“  Ay,  fifty  necks  would  I  risk  for  her 
sake  if  I  had  them,”  returned  our 
middy,  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  was  in 
that  stage  of  love  which  glories  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  thraldom. 

Ben-Ahmed  looked  at  him  with  in¬ 
terest,  sighed,  and  sought  solace  in  the 
pipe. 

After  a  few  meditative  puffs,  he  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  After  all,  you  run  little  risk,  as  you 
shall  see.  When  I  asked  the  Dey,  with 
whom  I  am  familiar,  for  the  pardon  of 
the  slave  Sommers,  lie  did  not  3eem 
pleased,  and  objected  that  there  had 
been  too  many  revolts  of  late  ;  that  this 
man’s  case  was  a  bad  one,  and  that  it 
was  necessai’y  to  make  an  example  or 
two. 

“  ‘  Very  true,  your  highness,’  I  replied, 

‘  but  may  I  beg  you  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  other  slaves,  and  forgive 
Sommers  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Why  do  you  take  so  much  interest 
in  this  man  ?  ’  demanded  the  Dey,  who 
seemed  to  me  rather  short  in  his  temper 
at  the  time. 

“  ‘  Because  he  is  the  father  of  one  of 
my  female  slaves,  your  highness,’  I  re¬ 
plied  ;  ‘and  it  is  the  fear  that  they  will 
be  separated  for  ever  that  makes  the 
man  desperate  and  the  girl  miserable. 
If  you  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to 
re-unite  them.  Your  highness  has  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  do  me  some  kind¬ 
ness  for  the  privilege  I  once  had  of 
saving  your  highness’s  life.  Will  you 
now  refuse  me  this  man’s  life  ?  ’ 

“‘Nay,  I  will  not  refuse  you,  Ben- 
Ahmed.  But  I  do  not  see  that  my 
granting  your  request  will  re-unite  the 
father  and  child,  unless,  indeed,  you  are 
prepared  to  purchase  the  man.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  prepared  to  do  so,  your  high¬ 
ness,’  I  said. 

“  ‘  In  that  case  you  are  at  liberty  to 
go  to  the  Bagnio  and  take  him  out. 
Here  is  my  ring.’ 

“Now,  Foster,”  continued  the  Moor, 
drawing  the  ring  in  question  from  his 
vest-pocket,  “take  this.  Show  it  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard  at  the  Bagnio,  who 
will  admit  you.  Tell  him  that  I  sent 
you  for  one  of  the  slaves.  After  that 
your  own  intelligence  must  guide  you. 
Go,  and  God  go  with  you.” 

“I  will  do  as  you  command,  Ben- 
Ahmed,”  said  Foster  ;  “but  I  must  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  will  not — ’ 

“  Silence  !  ”  thundered  the  Moor,  with 
a  look  of  ferocity  which  the  amazed  mid¬ 
shipman  could  not  account  for.  “  Have 
you  not  understood  me  1  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  perfectly,  but — : 

“  When  a  slave  receives  a  command,” 
cried  Ben-Ahmed,  in  rising  wrath,  “it 
is  his  duty  to  obey  in  silence.  Again  I 
say — go  !  ” 
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The  middy  bowed  with  feelings  of 
indignation,  but  on  reaching  the  door 
paused,  and  again  essayed  to  speak. 

“  I  give  you  fair  warning,  Ben- Ahmed, 
tli at  1  will  not — ” 

“  Silence  !  ”  again'  roared  the  Moor, 
seizing  air  ornamental  box  and  hurling  it 
violently  at  his  slave,  who,  dipping  his 
head,  allowed  it  to  go  crashing  against 
"the  wall,  while  he  went  out  and  shut  the 
<loor. 

“Well,  old  boy,  I’m  absolved  from 
any  allegiance  to  you,”  he  muttered,  as 
lie  walked  smartly  down  the  garden  walk 
towards  the  gate ;  “  so  if  I  do  a  good 
•deal  more  than  your  bidding  you 
mustn’t  be  surprised.  But  your  sudden 
hurst  of  anger  is  incomprehensible. 
However,  that’s  not  my  business  now.” 


Had  any  one  been  there  to  observe 
the  Moor  after  the  middy  had  taken  his 
departure,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
passion  he  had  displayed  evaporated  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  that  he 
resumed  the  amber  mouthpiece  of  his 
hookah  with  a  peculiar  smile  and  an  air 
of  calm  contentment.  Thereafter  he 
ordered  out  his  horse,  mounted  it  in  his 
usual  dignified  manner,  and  quietly 
rode  away  into  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  our 
middy  had  improved  greatly  in  the 
matter  of  costume  since  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  rank  of  limner  to  Ben- 
Alimed.  The  old  canvas  jacket,  straw 
hat,  etc.,  had  given  place  to  a  picturesque 
Moorish  costume  which,  with  the 


middy’s  tine  figure  and  natural  bearing, 
led  people  to  suppose  him  a  man  of  some 
note,  so  that  his  appearance  was  not 
unsuited  to  the  mission  lie  had  in 
hand. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  his  spirit 
was  greatly  agitated  as  he  walked  to¬ 
wards  the  town  by  uncertainty  as  to 
how  he  ought  to  act  in  the  present 
emergency,  and  his  mind  was  much 
confused  by  the  varied,  and,  to  some 
extent,  inexplicable  incidents  of  the 
evening.  His  thoughts  crystallised, 
however,  as  he  went  along,  and  he  had 
finally  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  by 
the  time  he  passed  the  portals  Bab- 
Azoun  and  entered  the  streets  of  Algiers. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Llandudn 0  sailed  on  Llandudno  Bay  last  j 
year,  and  was  as  full  of  work  as  Kings¬ 
town.  In  August  a  remarkably  fine  contest  | 
took  place  between  four  boats  33  inches  on 
the  keel.  The  first  buoy  was  rounded  in  the 
order,  Irex,  Dolphin,  Myra,  Princess  Ida  ; 
from  the  first  to  the  second  buoy  was  a 
mile,  during  which  the  boats  close  together 
made  a  ding-dong  race,  resulting  in  Princess 
Ida  at  last  getting  into  second  place.  Ano¬ 
ther  mile  brought  them  home  rolling  before 
the  wind  under  all  plain  sail,  Irex  rounding 
first.  Princess  Ida  second,  and  Dolphin 
'  third.  Irex  did  the  distance  in  70  minutes ; 
Myra,  the  last  boat,  took  five  minutes  | 
longer.  Among  the  winners  of  the  year,  | 
besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  were 
Nautilus,  Jubilee,  Vixen,  and  Ellen.  The  j 
great  event  of  the  season  was  the  visit  of 
the  club  to  the  Menai  Bridge  Regatta, 
on  Jubilee  Day,  when  their  boats  secured 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes.  This  year 
the  Llandudno  matches  are  to  be  sailed  on 
the  new  pond  made  for  the  club  by  the  Town 
Commissioners.  The  pond  is  100  yards  long 
by  45  yards  wide,  so  that  the  course  will  be 
much  shorter  than  that  on  the  sea. 

With  the  Round  Pond  in  order  all  the 
year,  and  a  good  cash  balance  in  hand  to 
start  with,  the  London  quite  made  up  for 
its  forced  inactivity  in  1886,  though  the 
opening  of  the  new  boathouse,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  was  the  red-letter 
-event  of  the  year.  Among  the  tens, 

'  especially,  the  matches  were  many  and  close, 
Titania,  Sylvia,  and  Puzzle  sharing  the 
winning  honours.  In  the  old  class,  the  two 
i  hundred  and  forties,  the  most  prominent 


performers  were  May  and  Nellie.  The  ! 
London  is  going  into  sail  area  in  1888  with 
a  new  15-ton  class,  the  mode  of  measure¬ 
ment  differing  only  from  Y.R.A.  in  taking 
the  luff  of  the  largest  jib  as  the  base  of  the 
headsail  triangle.  A  jib  topsail  can  be  car-  : 
ried  provided  it  works  clear  of  the  luff  of  the 
jib,  so  that  if  any  one  wants  to  crab  his  boat 
he  can  do  so.  The  London  has  also  adopted 
for  the  current  year  a  system  of  handicap¬ 
ping  very  much  on  golf  and  archery  princi¬ 
ples,  by  which  the  winners  of  preceding 
races  have  to  allow  so  many  points  to  their 
competitors.  Handicaps  are  all  very  well 
for  the  weak-kneed,  but  surely  it  is  best  for 
the  sport  and  best  for  the  club  to  let  the 
best  boat  win. 

Manchester  began  its  1887  season  under 
a  new  sailing  rule  :  “  The  matches  in  future 
shall  be  sailed  for  a  stated  time  in  heats,  j 
Should  there  be  more  than  six  starters  in 
any  match  the  race  shall  be  sailed  in  two 
divisions,  one  hour’s  sailing  for  each  division, 
the  first  yacht  in  each  division  to  compete 
for  one  hour  for  first  and  second  prizes  ;  and 
any  second  yacht  scoring  more  points  than  j 
the  first  of  the  other  division  will  be  eligible 
to  sail  for  the  final  hour.  Should  not  more 
than  six  yachts  start  in  a  match,  two  hours’  j 
sailing  to  decide  that  match.  The  scoring- 
will  count  two  points  for  first  yacht  in  a 
heat,  run,  or  reach,  and  one  point  to  the 
second  yacht.”  ft  is  interesting  to  note 
these  different  methods  of  scoring.  In  the 
coming  by-and-by,  when  the  Model  Yacht 
Racing  Association  is  formed,  these  scoring 
codeswill  have  to  be  moulded  into  uniformity, 
and  all  should  have  a  fair  trial  that  the 


fittest  may  survive.  Like  most  of  the  other 
clubs,  Manchester  suffered  from  want  of 
water  in  the  pond,  but  had  a  good  season’s 
card  notwithstanding.  The  most  prominent 
boat  among  the  winners  was  the  schooner 
Gladys,  which  seemed  to  carry  good-fortune 
at  her  prow.  In  the  ten-ton  matches  the 
1886  boats  were  nowhere,  a  fact  which 
speaks  well  for  progress.  I11  September 
Manchester  took  a  cruise  on  the  <  'owes  tack 
and  had  a  weight  handicap.  It  resulted  in 
Grace,  a  16-tonner,  weighing  22  Up.,  coming 
in  first.  Albatross,  a  10-tonner,  weighing 
39  lb.  !  being  second,  and  Arab,  a  10-tonner, 
weighing  251b.,  third.  The  weights  are 
significant.  On  the  5th  of  November  an 
inter-club  race  for  steamers  took  place  at 
Manchester,  the  course  being  six  times  the 
length  of  the  pond,  which  measures  175 
yards.  There  were  ten  entries,  and,  as  at 
Liverpool,  Greyhound  won.  The  times 
were  taken  as  Greyhound,  for  the  1,000 
yards,  12  min.  44  sec.  ;  Rob  Roy.  12  min. 
51  sec.  ;  Stork,  12  min.  10  see.  Rob  Roy  is 
a  5  ft.  8  in.  boat,  Stork  a  5  ft.  10  in.  The 
handicapping  was  by  weight,  ami  the  cor¬ 
rected  times  were  12min.  2sec.,  12  min. 
3  sec. ,  and  12  min.  4 sec.,  which  is  about  as 
close  as  could  be  expected. 

The  Model  Yacht  Sailing  Association  had 
to  mourn  its  secretary,  Mr.  Hastings,  who, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Biddle,  founded 
the  club  which  for  so  long  had  the  Round 
Pond  to  itself.  During  1887  its  matches 
were  as  frequent  as  ever,  and  its  prize-list 
was,  if  anything,  fuller.  Among  the  win¬ 
ners  were  Thistle — another  of  the  crop  ! — 
May,  Vixen,  Ariel,  Mayflower,  and  Blue 
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Bell.  One  of  the  few  clubs  sailing  on  a 
river  is  the  Medway,  at  Chatham,  which 
has  a  course  from  Gillingham  Pier  to  Folly 
Ford  and  back.  It  would  be  interesting  to 


know  the  difference  in  time  between  the  up¬ 
stream  and  downstream  passage.  Seven 
new  boats  are  said  to  be  in  hand  by  this 
club  for  1888,  some  of  them  on  centre-board 


principles.  Their  performances,  if  carefully- 
timed,  might  also  be  valuable  to  model- 
yachtsmen. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE 

COLOURS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY* 

{See  Coloured  Plate  ivith  Monthly  Part.) 

By  W.  J.  Gordon, 

Author  of  “  The  National  Arms,"  “Standards  of  Old  England,*' 
etc. 

PART  I. 

WE  have  in  former  articles  dwelt  at  such  length. 

on  the  origin  and  meanings  of  flags  in  general, 
that  we  need  not  here  fill  space  by  going  over  the 
same  ground.  We  can  enter  at  once  on  our  particular 
subject,  and,  in  considering  the  Colours  of  our  regi¬ 
ments,  we  may,  perhaps,  manage  to  find  space  for  a 
stray  note  or  so  on  the  nicknames,  and  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  on  the  badges  and  uniforms. 

The  Colours  shown  in  the  plate  presented  with  this 
part  are  the  new  ones  rendered  necessary  by  the 
territorial  system,  which  in  so  many  cases  “  rolled  two 
single  gentlemen  into  one,”  with  somewhat  surprising 
results.  These  Colours  have  not  yet  all  been  issued,. 


*  See  also  Coloured  Plate  of  “Tlie  National  Arms”  in  monthly 
part  of  B.O.P.  for  February,  1881 :  and  Coloured  Plate  of  “The 
Standards  of  Old  England  ”  in  monthly  part  for  October,  1883. 


and  not  a  few  regiments  still  possess  the  old 
Colours  without  their  acquired  glories.  This 
is,  however,  a  sore  point,  and  we  can  allude 


to  it  tenderly  later  on.  Let  us  now  get 
under  way. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  should  be  remem¬ 


bered  that  all  regiments  do  not  have. 
“Colours.”  Guard  Cavalry — that  is,  the 
two  regiments  of  Life  Guards,  the  Horse 
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Guards,  and  the  seven  regiments  of  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards-— have  “standards.”  A  stan¬ 
dard,  in  this  particular  military  sense,  is  a 
rectangular  dag  of  silk  damask,  embroi¬ 
dered  and  fringed  with  gold.  It  is  thirty 
inches  long,  without  the  fringes,  and 
twenty- seven  inches  wide.  Dragoon  regi¬ 
ments — there  are  now  only  three  in  our 
army,  the  Royals,  the  Greys,  and  the  Innis- 
killings,  who  represent  the  three  kingdoms, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  form 
the  “Union  Brigade” — have  guidons,  not 
standards.  A  guidon  is  a  flag  forty-one 
inches  long  and  twenty-seven  inches  high, 
slit  in  the  fly,  and  having  the  upper  and 
lower  corners  rounded  off  at  a  distance  of  a 
foot  from  the  end. 

Hussar  and  Lancer  regiments,  forming 
the  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  have  no  colours 
at  all — that  is,  they  have  nothing  like  a 
flag,  their  distinctions  being  only  shown 
on  their  appointments.  They  are  not  the 
only  regiments  without  colours  ;  no  Rifle 
regiment  carries  colours,  nor  does  the  Royal 
Artillery  nor  the  Royal  Engineers,  the 
distinctions  of  these  being  shown  merely  as 
badges. 

Standards  and  guidons  are  always  crim¬ 
son,  but  the  colour  of  the  regimental 
colours  of  infantry  regiments  depends  on 
the  colour  of  the  facings  on  the  men’s 
uniform.  It  is  not  difficult  to  remember 
these  facings.  In  all  so-called  “Royal” 
regiments  they  are  blue,  in  other  regiments 
they  are  white  or  yellow  or  green,  white 
distinguishing  an  English  regiment,  yellow 
a  Scotch  one,  green  an  Irish  one.  Rifle 
regiments  have  no  colours,  as  we  have  said, 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  the 
rule  as  to  facings  does  not  hold  good  with 
regard  to  them,  for  the  King’s  Royal  Rifle 
Corps  lias  red  facings,  not  blue  ones;  the 
Royal  Irish  Rifles  have  not  blue  facings, 
but  dark-green  ones  ;  the  Rifle  Brigade  has 
black  facings — from  which,  by-the-by,  its 
men  derive  their  nickname  of  “  The 
Sweeps  ” — and  the  Scottish  Rifles  have 
green  facings  instead  of  yellow  ones. 

In  all  royal  regiments  of  the  Line,  then, 
the  regimental  colour  is  blue  ;  in  English 
regiments,  not  royal,  it  is  white,  with  a  St. 
George’s  Cross  ;  in  Scottish  regiments  it  is 
yellow  ;  in  Irish  regiments  it  is  green.  We 
say  Irish  regiments,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  only  one  Irish  regiment  that  is  not 
royal,  and  there  is  consequently  only  one 
green  colour  in  the  army — that  of  the  Con¬ 
naught  Rangers.  And  there  are  only  four 
yellow  colours — those  of  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  the  Gordons,  the  cum- 
brously  -  named  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  and  the  Seaforths.  Alas  !  we 
have  written  in  haste,  there  is  an  exception 
to  this  simple  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Buffs, 
to  which  there  has  recently  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  reverting  to  their  old  buff 
facings,  in  which  their  uniforms  have  re¬ 
joiced  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Their  regimental  colour  remains,  however, 
the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  the  white 
ground. 

Do  not  let  the  Regimental  colour  be  con¬ 
tused  with  the  Queen’s  ;  the  Queen’s  colour 
is  the  Union — or,  as  it  is  usually  and 
erroneously  called,  the  Union  Jack.  This 
is  the  more  important  flag  of  the  two,  and  is 
always  borne  on  the  right  of  the  colour  party. 

The  colour  party  in  a  regiment,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  here  to  note,  is  six  in  number,  and 
is  a  unit  of  itself.  It  consists  of  two  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  generally  four  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  The  junior  lieu¬ 
tenant — there  are  no  ensigns  now — carries 
the  Regimental  colour,  the  lieutenant  senior 
to  him  carries  the  Queen’s  colour,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  party.  Behind  each  lieutenant 
is  a  steady  old  soldier,  and  between  them  is 
a  sergeant,  with  a  sergeant  behind  him. 
Since  1858  infantry  colours  have  been 
fringed,  and  the  royal  crest  has  taken  ifie 
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place  of  the  old  spear-head.  The  flags 
themselves  now  measure  a  yard  in  depth 
and  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in  the  fly ;  and 
the  staff  on  which  they  are  borne  is  eight 
feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  high. 

The  Queen’s  colour  has  the  name  of  the 
regiment ;  the  Regimental  colour  we  have 
chosen  for  illustration  has  the  name  of  the 
regiment,  the  Union  wreath  of  rose,  sham¬ 
rock,  and  thistle,  the  imperial  crown,  the 
names  of  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment 
has  distinguished  itself,  and  certain  badges 
and  symbols.  We  can  clear  the  ground 
somewhat  by  dealing  with  these  symbols 
wholesale.  For  instance,  the  white  horse 
on  a  colour  signifies  that  the  regiment 
fought  against  the  Stuarts  in  the  Fifteen 
or  Forty-live  ;  the  castle  and  key,  that  it 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar ;  the 
sphinx,  that  it  fought  in  Egypt  in  1801  ; 
the  tiger,  that  it  has  served  victoriously  in 
Bengal ;  and  the  green  dragon,  that  it_  did 
good  work  in  China.  Further  than  this  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  go  ;  there  would  be 
too  many  exceptions,  though  for  every  ex¬ 
ception  there  is  a  reason,  and  an  interesting 
one.  All  the  trivialities  in  army  matters 
speak  eloquently  to  those  who  know  them 
best ;  it  is  only  ignorance  that  prevents 
their  due  appreciation. 

Let  us  take  the  regiments  in  turn. 
The  colours  of  the  two  regiments  of  Life 
Guards  are,  like  the  uniforms,  almost  iden¬ 
tical.  The  regiments  are  of  the  same 
origin,  and  have  always  fought  together. 
They  have  borne  their  present  name  for 
just  a  century,  having  received  it  in  1788. 
They  were,  however,  raised  in  Holland,  in 
1660,  by  Charles  n.,  and  consisted  at  first 
of  gentlemen  who  had  held  commissions 
under  his  father,  hence  the  existing  “Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Life  Guards,”  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  “Mr.”  to  their  names.  Their 
uniform  has  undergone  many  changes  ; 
from  1698  to  1821  they  were  even  without 
the  cuirasses  that  make  such  a  brave  show 
in  procession,  and  are  so  carefully  left  at 
home  when  real  work  is  expected.  A 
similar  standard  to  theirs,  but  with  the 
additional  distinctions  of  Warbourg  and 
Cateau,  is  borne  by  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
better  known  as  “The  Blues,”  the  only 
regiment  of  “  Horse  ”  now  left  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  oldest,  for  the  Blues  were,  in 
days  of  yore,  Colonel  Unton  Crook’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  Horse,  and  very  strong  for  the 
Parliament,  though,  with  Vicar-of-Bray -like 
good  fortune,  they  survived  to  guard  the 
restored  King. 

These  three  regiments  of  Household 
Cavalry  are  unmistakable.  As  the  body¬ 
guard  of  the  Brunswicks  their  helmets 
are  appropriately  of  German  silver,  the 
only  case  of  the  employment  of  that  metal 
in  the  army ;  but  when  we  have  said 
that,  we  have  told  the  only  joke  against 
them.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  conducted  regiments  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  they  have  never  participated  in 
a  defeat.  It  is  a  mistake  and  an  injustice 
to  speak  of  them  as  “feather-bed  soldiers.” 
There  are  no  carpet  knights  in  the  British 
Army,  which  did,  however,  till  the  recent 
changes,  boast  a  regiment  without  a  dis¬ 
tinction  on  its  colours.  That  regiment  was 
not  in  the  Household  Cavalry,  whose  list  of 
distinctions  includes  Dettingen,  where' they 
were  in  attendance  on  George  n. — Dettin¬ 
gen  being  the  last  battle  in  which  a  king  of 
England  held  nominal  command  and  gained 
a  victory — Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Egypt,  and 
Tel-el-Kebir,  the  Egypt  covering  the  great¬ 
est  of  modern  cavalry  feats,  the  midnight 
charge  at  Kassassin.  “  My  men,”  said 
Drury-Lowe,  “you  can  but  die  once.  You 
may  as  well  take  your  chance  now.  Come 
on  !  ”  and  “  on  ”  they  went,  and  with  results. 

Next  to  them  come  the  regiments  of  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards,  seven  in  number.  All  these 
have  brass  helmets,  and  all  have  red  uni¬ 


forms,  excej)t  the  Sixth,  or  Carabineers. 
Before  we  leave  the  cavalry  head -gear  it  may 
be  interesting  to  point  out  that  four  regi¬ 
ments  have  red  bands  to  their  forage  caps — 
the  two  Life  Guards,  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
the  9th  Lancers  ;  five  have  white  bands — the 
Bays,  the  Greys,  the  Carabineers,  the  13th 
Hussars,  and  the  17th  Lancers  ;  and  all  the 
rest  have  yellow.  All  these  bands  are 
straight  except  that  of  the  Greys,  which  is 
vandyked.  The  Lancer  regiments  are,  in 
full  dress,  distinguishable  by  their  plumes 
alone,  those  of  the  5th  being  green,  of  the 
9th  black  and  white,  of  the  12th  red,  of  the 
16th  black,  of  the  17th  white. 

As  we  can  tell  the  Lancers  by  their 
plumes,  so  can  we  the  Dragoon  Guards — 
the  1st  having  red,  the  2nd  black,  the 
3rd  black  and  red,  the  4th  white,  the  5th  red 
and  white,  and  the  7th  black  and  white.  The 
6th  have  white  plumes,  but  the  blue  uniform 
sufficiently  distinguishes  them  from  the  4th. 

The  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  the  King’s 
Dragoon  Guards,  or  Iv.D.Gs. ,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  were  raised  in  1685  as  the 
Queen’s  Horse,  and  have  borne  their  present 
title  since  1746,  the  title  preceding  it,  that  of 
King’s  Own  Regiment  of  Horse,  having  been 
bestowed  for  the  regiment’s  distinguished 
conduct  in  Flanders  and  Germany.  “  Blen¬ 
heim,  Oudenarde,  Ramillies,  and  Malpla- 
quet,”  tell  of  its  services  in  the  Mailborough 
Wars,  and  the  White  Horse  of  Hanover 
hints  at  its  services  against  the  Pretender 
— for  all  the  Dragoon  Guards  bear  the 
white  horse  on  their  standards,  or  rather 
two  white  horses,  one  at  each  of  two 
opposite  corners.  ‘  ‘  W  aterloo  ”  tells  of  deeds 
at  Wellington’s  crowning  victory  ;  “  Sebas¬ 
topol  ”  of  a  share  in  the  Crimean  campaign ; 
“  Pekin  ”  and  the  Taku  Forts ’’record  the 
Chinese  War  ;  and  “  South  Africa  ”  reminds 
us  of  Ulundi  and  the  capture  of  Cetewayo. 

The  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  the  “  Bays,” 
known  officially  as  the  “Queen’s  Bays” 
only  since  1S72,  began  life  in  1685  as  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough’s  Horse.  Their  uni¬ 
form  has  buff'  facings,  and  consequently  the 
labels  on  their  standard  bearing  the 
“II.  D.G.”  are  also  buff.  The  Bays,  though 
a  well-known  regiment,  has  only  one  battle 
on  its  standard,  that  of  “  Lucknow,”  and  is 
thereby  readily  distinguishable. 

The  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Dragoon  Guards  since  1765,  bears 
no  number  on  its  standard.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  badges  of  the 
rising  sun  and  red  dragon  at  opposite 
corners  to  the  white  horses,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  wreath  is  the  three-feathered 
plume.  Like  all  the  Dragoon  Guards  it 
was  for  a  long  time  a  cuirassed  regiment, 
and,  like  all  but  one  of  them,  it  began  its 
existence  in  1685.  It  was  then  known  as 
the  Earl  of  Plymouth’s  Horse,  and  it  has 
been  known  as  the  Blue  Horse,  a  title  more 
often  given  to  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 
It  bears  the  Marlborough  honours  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  its  greatest  exploit  having  occurred 
at  Ramillies,  where  it  literally  smashed  up 
the  Bavarian  Horse  Guards  and  captured 
their  standards  and  drums.  “Peninsula,” 
shows  its  general  services  in  Wellington’s 
war,  and  “  Vittoria  ”  and  “Albuhera” 
show  the  battles  in  which  it  was  specially 
noticeable.  “  Abyssinia  ”  records  the  march 
to  Magdala  —  rather  an  unexpected  place 
in  which  to  find  the  British  heavy  dragoon. 

The  4th  have  been  the  Royal  Irish 
Dragoon  Guards  since  1788.  When  first 
raised  they  were  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s 
Horse.  “  Peninsula  ”  records  Wellington’s 
campaigns;  “  Balaklava  ”  tells  us  of  the 
victorious  charge  of  the  heavies  that  drove 
the  Russians  back  ;  “  Sebastopol  ”  is  the 
general  record  of  Crimean  service ;  “Egypt” 
and  “Tel-el-Kebir”  announce  a  share  in 
the  victories  of  Lord  Wolseley  ;  while  the 
Harp  anil  Crown,  the  Star  of  St.  Patrick, 


and  “  Quis  Separabit?  ” — “  Who  shall  divide 
us?  ” — show  its  Irish  allocation.  It  is  often 
called  the  Illue  Horse  from  the  colour  of  its 
facings,  just  as  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards 
are  the  Green  Horse. 

These  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  known  since 
1804  as  the  “  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales’s,” 
were  formed  in  IG85  out  of  independent 
county  troops,  and  still  bear  the  “  Vestigia 
nulla  restrorsum  ” — “  Never  go  back  on  our 
.steps  ” — which  was  the  motto  of  John 
Hampden’s  regiment  in  the  Civil  War. 
Their  standard  has  three  of  the  Hanoverian 
horses,  besides  a  special  sprig  of  rose,  sham¬ 
rock,  and  thistle  ;  and  the  record  tells  of  the 
Marlborough  Wars  ;  the  Wellington  cam¬ 
paigns,  with  special  mention  of  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  Toulouse  ;  and  Sebastopol, 
xnd  the  heavy  charge  of  Balaklava. 


The  Sixth  Dragoon  Guards,  a  blue  regi¬ 
ment  with  white  facings,  officially  known 
as  Carabineers,  from  being  the  first  to  be 
entrusted  with  carbines,  and  very  un¬ 
officially  nicknamed  “  Tichborne’s  Own,” 
j  on  easily  recognisable  grounds,  came  into 
j  being  in  1685  under  the  special  patronage 
j  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  was  then 
Queen  Dowager.  Its  standard  bears  the 
j  usual  white  horses  and  has  the  regimental 
[  number  in  the  centre,  the  vacant  corners 
being  occupied  by  the  floral  emblem  of  the 
Union  on  a  white  ground.  “Blenheim, 
Iiamillies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  Sebas¬ 
topol,  Delhi,  and  Afghanistan  (1879-80)  ” 
record  its  chief  achievements. 

The  7th  Dragoon  Guards  date  from 
1688.  They  are  officially  known  as  the 
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Royal  being  not  the  present  Empress  of 
Germany,  but  the  eldest  daughter  of 
George  ill,,  after  whom  they  were  named 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  their  existence. 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  Straw  Boots, 
probably  from  having  at  one  time  had  to 
betake  themselves  to  that  rustic  foot-gear, 
but  they  are  better  known  as  “  The  Black 
Horse,”  from  their  facings,  and  better  still, 
and  honourably  so,  as  “  Ligonier’s  Horse,” 
they  being  the  regiment  that  once  popular 
general  so  often  led  to  victory.  Their 
standard  has  the  Union  floral  emblems  in 
the  corners,  but  they  are  on  a  black  ground 
instead  of  a  white  one  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Carabineers.  Their  honours  are  the  four 
Marlborough  victories,  Dettingen,  South 
Africa  (1846-7),  and  the  Wolseley  record  of 
Egypt  and  Tel-el-Kebir. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  BOY’S  OWN  PETS 

THE  HEDGEHOG. — II. 


jsies  esteem 
the  flesh  of  the 
hedgehog  a 
great  delicacy, 
and  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen 
them  scouring 
the  hedges 
with  their  dogs 
for  this  ani¬ 
mal.  The  way 
they  cook  it  is 
to  enclose  it  in 
a  ball  of  clay 
well  kneaded, 
and  to  put  it 
right  into  the  fire.  When  it  is  supposed  to 
be  done  the  ball  is  removed  and  carefully 
cracked  open,  when  the  spines  and  the  skin 
come  off  the  flesh,  leaving  it  smoking  hot, 
and  giving  off  a  most  savoury  odour.  The 
entrails  are  then  removed,  and  the  dish  is 
ready,  and,  according  to  some  connoisseurs, 
“  fit  for  a  king.” 

The  time  to  catch  the  hedgehog  is  about 
midday,  when  the  animal  is  having  a  quiet 
siesta  after  the  fatigues  of  the  previous 
night.  The  necessary  implements  are  a 
long  crooked  stick,  some  stout  string,  and 
a  good  strong  bag  (one  made  from  an  old 
sack  will  do  splendidly).  In  addition  to 
these  articles,  a  knife  is  an  indispensable 
item  in  “  field-hunting.”  I  generally  use 
a  Green-river  knife  in  a  leather  sheath. 

Everything  being  ready,  you  start  out  on 
your  hunting  expedition.  When  you  arrive 
at  what  appears  to  be  a  likely  field,  that  is, 
one  with  good  thick-set  hedges  covering  or 
growing  over  deep  ditches,  you  commence 
as  follows  : 

Divide  into  two  parties,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  hedge  ;  then  walk  slowly  along, 
keeping  a  good  look-out  for  any  suspicious 
heaps  of  leaves,  and  also  for  any  tracks  of 
animals,  which  you  will  certainly  see  if  you 
keep  your  eyes  open. 

Having  discovered  such  a  heap,  you  poke 
it  about  with  your  stick  to  ascertain  if  it 
contains  the  object  of  your  search.  If  the 
fates  are  propitious,  you  will  generally  find, 
after  searching  a  few  leaf-heaps,  the  Piggy, 
snoozing  sweetly  at  the  bottom,  little 
dreaming  of  the  fate  that  awaits  him. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  hedgehog 
finds  his  retreat  is  discovered  ho  will  im¬ 
mediately  roll  up  into  a  tight,  compact 
ball,  bristling  all  over  with  sharp  spikes, 
and  no  amount  of  hammering  or  other  hard 
usage  will  make  him  change  his  orbicular 
form.  If,  however,  he  cannot  be  reached 


by  the  hand — and  this  requires  some  care, 
as  the  spines  are  sharp — rake  him  along- 
gently  with  the  stick  till  he  comes  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  ;  then  lower  the  bag,  to 
which  a  string  has  previously  been  attached, 
and  push  him  gently  into  the  sack.  Piggy 
will  make  no  effort  to  escape,  but  will  remain 
a  harmless  and  docile  prisoner. 

In  this  way  you  may  get  from  four  to  six 
hedgehogs  in  an  afternoon,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  your  party  on  both  sides  is 
that  you  get  a  double  chance  ;  whereas,  if 
all  remained  on  one  side,  only  one  part  of 
the  hedge  could  be  worked. 

If,  however,  you  find  the  hedges  and 
ditches  are  not  the  abode  of  this  spiny 
worthy,  make  for  the  nearest  hayrick,  pre¬ 
ferably  one  that  has  been  cut,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  bed — or  “straddle,”  as  it  is 
called  in  Somerset — remains  uncovered.  I 
mention  this  because  I  have  found  that  this 
is  a  particularly  favourite  spot  for  hedge¬ 
hogs,  the  rick  affording  a  warm  roof  and  a 
sweet,  dry  bed  for  the  young  progeny. 

The  last  hedgehog  that  I  caught  I  found 
snugly  stowed  away  in  such  a  spot ;  and  in 
general,  whenever  you  find  heaps  of  straw, 
hay,  or  dead  leaves  blown  up  into  corners 
by  the  wind,  there  you  will  be  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  find  the  home  of  these  curious  and 
interesting  animals. 

Having  thus  secured  your  hedgehog,  how 
will  you  keep  it?  A  very  warm,  compact, 
and  at  the  same  time  inexpensive,  hutch 
may  be  made  in  the  following  way.  Get  a 
packing-case  from  your  grocer’s,  about  three 
feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  one 
foot  high.  Put  a  bedroom  partition  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  from  one  end,  leaving  a 
space  of  two  feet  for  the  living-room.  The 
partition  should  have  a  small  entrance  at 
the  farther  end,  so  that  the  animal  may 
have  free  access  to  the  living-room.  The 
bedroom -door  should  be  made  well- fitting  to 
keep  out  draughts,  and  fastened  with  small 
iron  hinges,  which  can  be  bought  at  two¬ 
pence  per  pair,  while  a  small  padlock,  hook, 
or  bolt  will  serve  to  keep  all  secure.  I  find 
iron  hinges  far  superior  to  leather  ones, 
which  get  soft  in  the  rain,  and  drag  heavily, 
but  the  great  objection  is  that  they  can  be 
cut  through. 

For  the  front  of  the  living-room  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  wire  fencing  which 
gamekeepers  use  to  put  over  the  coops  at 
night  when  the  pheasants  are  hatching.  It 
should  he  carefully  fastened  to  a  frame 
made  to  fit  the  front,  and  secured  with 
hinges  in  the  same  way  as  the  bedroom- 
door. 

To  ensure  cleanliness,  and  to  prevent  the 


floor  from  rotting,  two  square  holes  should 
be  cut  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  floor,  one  in 
the  bedroom  and  one  in  the  living-room. 
Over  these  holes  should  be  placed  some 
small  perforated  zinc,  fastened  with  tacks. 
The  moisture,  which  would  otherwise  soak 
into  the  floor,  and  eventually  cause  the 
wood  to  decay,  is  carried  off  through  these 
drains. 

A  trough  made  of  wood,  or  a  clean  flower¬ 
pot  saucer,  should  be  placed  in  the  living- 
room  to  hold  the  food. 

To  prepare  the  hutch  for  the  new  inmates, 
first  put  a  thick  coat  of  sawdust  in  both 
rooms  ;  then  in  the  bedroom  make  a  bed  of 
the  following  materials.  On  the  sawdust 
put  some  fresh  deal  shavings  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  insects,  and  on  this  again  a  lied 
composed  of  hay,  dry  leaves,  and  fern. 
Beech-leaves  are  the  cleanest,  but  oak- 
leaves  are  a  capital  substitute. 

When  everything  is  ready,  gently  turn  the 
bag  into  the  apartment,  and  the  hedgehogs 
will  roll  comfortably  into  their  new  home 
and  settle  down  to  sleep). 

As  hedgehogs  feed  at  night,  the  best  time 
to  give  them  food  is  about  sunset — the  time 
when,  in  their  wild  state,  they  would  seek 
their  own  food.  This  may  consist  of  bread 
soaked  in  boiling  water,  after  which  a 
liberal  supply  of  skim-milk  should  be 
poured  over  ;  and  when  the  trough  is  filled 
it  should  be  always  put  in  one  part  of  the 
hutch.  The  reason  is  that,  after  a  time, 
when  the  animals  recover  from  their  fear, 
and  begin  to  feel  more  at  home,  they  will 
soon  find  out  the  “  meal-hour,”  and  you  will 
find  them  anxiously  awaiting  your  arrival, 
and,  although  shy  at  first,  will  soon  yield  to 
that  wonderful  power,  kindness,  and  by 
their  gentle,  winning  ways  and  affection 
will  amply  reward  you  for  the  patience  and 
plains  you  have  taken  with  them.  By  pass¬ 
ing  your  hand  gently  over  the  back,  and  at 
the  same  time  calling  it  by  some  pet 
name,  the  hedgehog  will  soon  recognise 
your  touch  from  another’s,  and  although  it 
may  be  rolled  up,  yet  it  will  immediately 
unroll  and  stretch  out  its  neck  to  be 
scratched  under  the  chin,  an  operation 
which  affords  the  Piggy  intense  pleasure. 

The  cages  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once 
a  week  and  fresh  bedding  prat  in,  while  the 
trough  should  be  thoroughly  scoured  every 
day.  Fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  given 
for  a  change,  but  on  no  account  allow  in¬ 
sects,  slugs,  or  snails  to  be  given  as  food. 

If  these  suggestions  are  carried  out  you 
will  find  your  hedgehogs  will  thrive  well, 
and  the  hutches  always  be  sweet,  and  clean. 

C.  SOMERVILLE  WATSON-.- 
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BITING-IN. 

mHE  temperature  of  the  etching-room 
should  he  between  60  and  70  clegs.  Faren- 
lieit.  Have  your  bath  in  a  good  light  near 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  beside  it  a  pan  or 
basin  full  of  cold  water,  a  few  wing  feathers 
of  a  fowl  or  rook,  a  quantity  of  soft  rag, 
and  a  transparent  shade  about  four  feet 
square,  which  may  he  made  by  covering  a 
canvas  stretcher  tightly  with  tissue  paper 
and  binding  it  at  the  edge  with  brown  paper. 
This  should  be  fixed  at  an  angle  of  forty - 
five,  so  throwing  the  light  on  to  the  bath. 
The  plate  being  dry,  put  it  into  the  bath  and 
pour  the  mordant  over  it  so  as  to  entirely 
cover  it.  Note  the  time  and  write  it  down, 
so  that  you  may  know  how  long  the  plate 
has  been  in.  Some  artists  keep  a  record  of 
all  their  plates,  as  it  is  useful  for  reference, 
in  the  following  manner  : — 


The  Scaur,  Whitby. 

(See  1st  Article  for  Illustration.) 


Tinae. 

In. 

Out. 

Work  Stopped. 

20min. 

1.— 

1.21 

Lower  clouds. 

3  „ 

1.31 

1.34 

2ud 

9 

1.44 

1.40 

3rd 

5  „ 

1.56 

2.  1 

4th 

15  „ 

2.11 

2.26 

The  Scaur  (rock  jutting  out) 

and  1st  waves. 

5  „ 

2.36 

2.41 

2nd  cliff  and  sea. 

15  „ 

2.51 

3.  6 

Large  cliff. 

3  „ 

3.10 

3.19 

Sea. 

3  „ 

3.29 

3.32 

Sea  and  top  of  rocks. 

3  „ 

3.42 

3.45 

Sea. 

10  „ 

3.55 

4.  5 

Rocks  (foreground). 

H.  M. 

1  24 

Second  Biting. 

30min. 

6.— 

6.30 

Foreground  rocks. . 

10  „ 

G.40 

6.50 

Darkest  shadows. 

40miu. 

PRACTICAL  ETCHING. 

By  Alfred  Withers  and  Feed  Miller, 
part  III. 

In  this  way  you  can  see  at  a  glance  how 
the  work  is  going,  the  time  it  has  been  in 
the  hath,  and  when  it  should  come  out. 
For  the  etcher  will  soon  learn  to  decide  how 
long  certain  lines  require. 

The  plate  being  in  for  the  first  biting,  it 
will  take  about  five  minutes  before  the  acid 
has  touched  the  lines  at  all,  except  those 
that  have  a  burred  edge  ;  then  the  closely- 
etched  work  will  first  show  the  effect  of  the 
acid,  and  will  bite  much  more  quickly  than 
more  open  lines. 

This  must  be  remembered  where  close 
work,  such  as  the  shadow  side  of  a  tree,  and 
open  work  are  in  the  same  plane,  as  the 
former  must  be  stopped  three  or  four  minutes 
earlier  than  the  latter.  Cross-hatched  work 
also  will  bite  very  quickly,  broadening  at 
the  points  of  section,  where  the  ground  is 
liable  to  break  off,  so  must  be  watched  care¬ 
fully.  The  bubbles  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  acid  should  be  brushed  off  occasionally 
with  the  side  of  a  feather.  If  the  lines  are 
not  through  the  wax  from  insufficient  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  needle  they  will  retain  their 
original  bright  polished  appearance  instead 
of  the  duller  red  of  the  bitten  work.  This 
may  be  rectified  in  some  cases  by  taking 
the  plate  out  of  the  bath  and  passing  a 
feather  dipped  in  undiluted  nitric  acid  very 
quickly  over  the  unexposed  lines,  then 
plunging  it  quickly  into  the  water,  the 
acid  not  being  allowed  to  rest  a  minute,  or 
it  will  destroy  the  ground.  But  this  is 
a  rather  dangerous  method. 

In  the  above-mentioned  etching  we  give 
twenty  minutes  to  the  first  biting  of  the 
sky,  but  for  a  very  pale  sky  this  would  be 
too  long  at  first,  say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
instead  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  length  of  time  for  biting  any  part  of 
the  plate,  as  it  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
etcher’s  intention.  Skies  vary  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  foregrounds  from 
an  hour  and  an  hour  and  a  half  to  six  or 
seven  hours.  In  delicate  gradations,  from 


;  two  to  five  minutes  is  enough  when  the 
plate  lias  really  begun  to  bite.  But  this 
can  only  be  taught  by  practical  experience. 
We  will  give  the  times  of  several  plates, 
and  hope  they  may  be  of  some  little  service. 
When  the  first  part  of  the  plate  is  bitten, 
say  the  sky,  take  a  piece  of  stick — an  old 
penholder  does  very  well — cut  the  end  sec- 
tionally,  and,  passing  it  under  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  raise  one  side  out  of  the  acid  (by 
this  avoiding  staining  the  fingers  more  than 
necessary),  take  hold  of  one  corner,  let  the 
acid  drip  off,  and  put  the  plate  into  the 
!  water,  wash  the  lingers  well,  and  dry  the 
i  plate  by  dabbing  it  gently  with  a  smooth 
surface  of  the  rag. 

To  see  the  depth  the  acid  has  bitten, 
j  balance  the  plate  on  the  finger-tips  of  the 
left  hand,  and,  bringing  it  on  a  level  with 
the  eyes,  look  along  the  surface,  and  after 
some  experience  you  will  learn  to  gauge 
the  depth  of  the  lines.  If  the  lines  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep,  stop  out  that  part  that  you 
require  most  lightly  bitten,  covering  it  care¬ 
fully  with  the  Brunswick  black.  In  stop¬ 
ping  out  let  it  be  at  an  angle,  not  straight 
across  the  plate,  as  the  other  gives  a  better 
gradation;  then,  waiting  till  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  put  it  in  the  bath  tor  the  second  biting, 
and  so  on  till  it  is  finished.  If  the  plate  is 
very  large,  and  requires  many  bitings,  it  is 
as  well  to  change  the  water  in  the  basin, 
as  in  time  it  becomes  nothing  but  a  weak 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  may  endanger 
those  parts  which  were  last  stepped,  as  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  is  sure  to  remain 
in  the  deeply  bitten  lines,  and  when  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bath  the  two  acids  will  attract 
one  another  and  break  through  the  stop¬ 
ping,  presenting  an  appearance  of  bubbling 
through  the  Brunswick  black. 

(To  be  continued.) 


G.  A.  I’.— 1.  In 
a  3,000-ton 
steamertrad- 
ing  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  the 
captain’s 
wages  would 
he about  £400 
a  year,  the 
mate’s  £12  a 
month,  the 
second  mate’s 
£!)  a  month, 
the  .  third 
mate’s  £8  a 
month.  The 
first  engineer 
would  get 
about  £20  a 
month,  the  second  £15,  the  third  £12  or  perhaps 
£10.  2.  A  captain  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  have  been  six  years  at  sea. 


A  Competitor  (Frome).— No,  it  cannot  he  conve¬ 
niently  arranged.  Perhaps,  when  our  “Boy’s  Own 
Home  of  Rest  ”  is  completed,  the  work  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  may  be  on  permanent  exhibition  there. 

Frank  S. — We  will  bear  your  wish  in  mind  when 
next  arranging  our  subjects. 

P.  L.  (Tunbridge  Wells.)— Our  well-known  contri¬ 
butor,  Paul  Blake,  wrote  “Joe  Sieg"  for  our 
columns.  The  incident  described  happened  in 
America,  and  was  briefly  reported  in  the  papers  at 
the  time. 

G.  H.  G. — The  only  way  to  obtain  those  acting  cha¬ 
rades.  etc.,  is  to  take  in  our  special  Christmas 
Numbers  containing  them.  Many  of  “our  boys” 
neglect  to  secure  these  special  numbers  at  the 
time,  and  then  write  afterwards  for  us  to  reprint 
them  !  It  cannot  be  done. 

W.  R.  S-  (Hull.)  —  Delighted  to  hear  from  you. 
“Salt-cat"  is  simply  a  lump  of  rock-salt,  which 
the  birds  peck  at  as  they  please. 

D.  S.  G. — The  numbers  containing  the  “birds’-egg 
articles”  are  out  of  print,  but  the  articles  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  republished  in  “  Our  Boy's  Own  Book¬ 
shelf”  series. 

W.  G. — The  worst  form  of  mange.  Take  him  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

CANIS. — Nine  weeks  make  the  period  of  gestation  in 
all  dogs. 

St.  C. — Best  book  on  taxidermy,  7s.  6d.,  published  j 
by  Upcott  Gill.  You  might  advertise  for  climbing-  ] 
stirrups  in  “Exchange  and  Mart.” 

F.  M.  T. — Any  sort  of  soft  straw  or  hay  will  do  for  | 
bedding  for  rabbits.  You  can  gather  lots  at  the  I 
roadside  in  the  country. 

Kenilworth.  —  Read  our  Doings.  It  is  evident  you  j 
do  not. 


F.  A.  Stephens. — Only  love,  gentleness,  patience, 
and  repeating  over  and  over  again  what  you  wish 
the  bird  to  say,  is  of  auy  good  in  teaching  it  to 
speak. 

Sores.— Sanitas  ointment  will  heal  sores  on  cats,  but 
the  part  must  be  gently  sponged  clean. 

Rellim. — Yes,  use  strong  solution  of  alum  for  curing 
birds’  skins. 

C.  N.  T. — Boil  the  bones  to  clean  them. 

W.  A.  Letchen.— No,  we  cannot  give  breeders' 
names.  Get  a  show  catalogue  from  secretary  of 
show.  All  the  shows  are  advertised  in  “Stock- 
keeper”  and  “Exchange  and  Mart.” 

G.  H.  Marsh.— Change  your  feeding.  Give  nuts, 
and  see  that  the  bread  is  fresh  every  day.  Let  the 
parrot  have  chilis.  Tiy  Sauitas  to  the  sores.  They 
will  go  away  in  time. 

E.  R, — You  wish  to  go  in  for  foreign  birds  ?  Have 
you  built  your  aviary?  Assure  us  of  that,  and 
describe  it,  and  we  will  then  advise.  You  cannot 
be  successful  unless  the  aviary  is  large  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  you  must  not  purchase  anything  till  it 
is  so. 

W.  Falkener.— The  tortoise  liybernates. 

E.  H.  H.— Not  if  the  young  ones  are  old  enough  to 
be  removed. 

J.  E.  D.-  Tlie  largest  sort  sold  in  shops.  Breeding- 
cages  cannot  well  be  too  big. 

Indian  Clubs. — For  lads  of  ten  years  old  the  clubs 
should  not  exceed  three  pounds  in  a-piece  ;  for  lads 
of  eleven,  four  pounds  ;  of  twelve,  five  pounds  ;  of 
thirteen,  six  pounds;  of  fourteen,  seven  pounds; 
of  fifteen,  eight  pounds  ;  and  eight  pounds  each 
club  is  heavy  enough  for  a  full-grown  man. 

B.  Thompson. — It  is  much  better  for  you  not .  to 
smoke.  If  you  do  not  beg-in  you  will  never  know 
the  want  of  it. 


FOR  ENGLAND,  HOME, 
AND  BEAUTY : 

A 

TALE  OF  THE  NAVY  NINETY 
YEARS  AGO. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  c.m., 

M.D.,  R.N., 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Snowbird,” 
Wild  Adventures  Round  the  Pole,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  III.— A  BREAK-NECK  RIDE — 
OLD  SQUIRE  SQUARETOE8 — AT  TIL 
FROZEN  LAKE. 

Dick  Trelawney  was  an  early 
riser. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  sun 
had  barely  overtopped  the  eastern 


The  pony  tried  to  stand  on  its  head.” 
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wooded  hills,  and  was  shining  crimson 
through  the  frosty  haze,  before  the  boy 
was  at  the  home  farm.  In  the  shed  on 
the  lawn,  among  other  much-prized 
paraphernalia,  stood  a  great  gong,  which 
Dick’s  grandfather  had  brought  from 
China,  and  which  once  had  graced  a 
palace. 

“  See  if  I  can’t  warm  myself  with  a 
little  exercise,”  said  the  boy  to  himself  ; 
“  the  smoke  has  only  just  began  to  rise 
from  old  Harry’s  chimney.” 

He  seized  the  beater  as  he  spoke,  and 
next  moment  such  a  peal  of  metallic 
thunder  went  rolling  and  growling  over 
hill  and  dale  and  woodlands  as  seldom 
was  heard  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Old  Harry,  with  some  half-confused 
notion  in  his  head  that  the  French  had 
landed  on  the  coast,  tumbled  out  of  lied 
and  began  to  dress.  Every  man-ser¬ 
vant  about  the  home  farm  sprang  from 
His  couch,  though  only  half  awake,  the 
blackbirds  with  startled  cry  flew  from 
the  spruce-firs,  sending  the  powdery 
snow  in  all  directions,  the  dogs  barked, 
the  cocks  crew,  and  an  old  sly  fox 
trotted  off  homewards  through  the 
woods  with  his  frozen  tail  trailing  be¬ 
hind  him. 

In  three  minutes  old  Harry  came 
trotting  out,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
laughing. 

“  Ah  !  young  master,”  he  cried,  “  eat¬ 
ing,  and  drinking,  and  dancing  makes 
us  old  ’uns  unkimmon  thick-headed  in 
the  morning,  but  you  are  as  fresh  as  a 
brook  trout.” 

Dick  laughed.  He  did  look  fresh, 
and  he  never  felt  happier  in  all  his  long 
life  of  a  dozen  years  and  over. 

“  Are  the  lanterns  all  made,  Harry  ?  ” 

“  Everyone  o’  them,  sir.” 

“  And  the  candles — ” 

“  O,  yes  !  they  be,  too,  and  all  stuck 
ready  and  fast,  and  the  poles  to  hang 
them  on,  too.” 

“Well,  Harry,  get  your  men  ready  ; 
exactly  the  same  crew  that  excavated 
the  Captain.  Let  them  have  breakfast. 
You  have  yours,  I’ll  go  and  have  mine, 
then  we’re  off’  to  the  lake.” 

For  a  whole  fortnight  before  Christ¬ 
mas  old  Harry’s  “  old  ’oman,”  as  lie 
called  her,  and  every  girl  and  married 
woman  about  the  home  farm  had  been 
busy  in  the  evening,  making  those 
Chinese  lanterns.  Dick  had  even  re¬ 
quisitioned  female  assistance  from  the 
Hall,  and  the  result  of  so  much  industry 
was  that  there,  in  a  loft,  hung  the  lan¬ 
terns,  “  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
all  told,”  as  Harry  phrased  it,  only  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  lit  up. 

“  What  are  you  up  to,  to-day,  Dick  1  ” 
said  his  father  at  the  breakfast-table. 

“  Some  fun,  father.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  lad, 
but  can’t  you  tell  Captain  Dawkins  and 
myself  the  nature  of  it.” 

“No,  father,  no,”  replied  Dick,  “for 
that  would  spoil  the  fun.” 

There  was  to  be  a  big  dinner  that  day 
at  Agincourt  Hall,  and  long  before  sun¬ 
set  the  guests  had  gathered,  and  the 
horses  on  which  they  had  ridden  were 
comfortably  stabled,  and  the  servants 
who  had  accompanied  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  making  themselves 
very  merry  and  comfortable  around  a 
huge  fire  in  one  of  the  big  rooms  below 
stairs. 

They  had  some  hot  home-brewed  to 
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thaw  their  physiognomy,  and  the 
savoury  odour  and  steam  that  crept 
in  from  the  great  kitchen  was  an 
earnest  of  joy  in  store  for  them,  so  no 
wonder  their  faces  beamed. 

The  dinner  upstairs  was  to  be  a  big 
one,  and  it  was  also  to  be  an  early  one, 
for  very  late  dinners  were  not,  in  those 
days,  the  fashion. 

Among  the  guests  was  “  Y'oung  Fair¬ 
fax,”  as  the  Captain  designated  him, 
one  of  the  midshipmen  of  his  own  ship. 
As  Dick  was  so  soon  to  become  a  mess¬ 
mate  of  his,  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
write  to  Plymouth,  where  his  ship  lay, 
asking  him  to  come  as  early  in  the  day 
as  possible.  So  Fairfax  had  managed 
it  so  as  to  be  at  the  White  Hart  Inn 
the  evening  before.  This  far  he  had 
ridden  a  hired  hack,  but  the  remaining 
eight  miles  he  would  walk.  For  was 
not  Dick  Trelawney  coming  to  meet 
him  1 

Dick  had  met  him,  but  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  letting  his  future  messmate 
walk 

No,  and  long  before  ten  of  the  clock, 
the  boy  and  old  Harry  might  have  been 
seen — had  there  been  any  one  to  see 
them,  except  a  Hock  of  half-starved 
rooks  —  cantering  along  through  the 
snow  towards  the  White  Hart  Inn,  each 
astride  of  a  rough-haired,  half-wild 
Welsh  pony. 

Peniston  Fairfax  had  just  finished 
breakfast,  and  was  leisurely  arranging 
his  neckerchief  when  the  cavalcade 
drew  up  before  the  inn. 

It  must  be,  he  thought,  the  new 
middy,  as  he  glanced  out  at  the  arrivals. 
“Quite  aristocratic,  I’m  sure.  Plow' 
ducally  he  bows  to  the  landlady  !  And 
what  a  broad  curtsey  she  bobs.  Why, 
she  must  have  as  many  petticoats  as  a 
penwiper.  Wonder  who  the  wrinkled 
old  man  is,  holding  the  two  ponies. 
Looks  every  inch  a  sailor,  though.” 

Next  moment  Trelawney  entered,  and 
the  two  youths,  after  a  glance  at  each 
other’s  tout  ensemble,  cordially  shook 
hands,  and  both  somehow  felt  they 
would  be  friends  from  that  moment. 

The  landlady  hardly  knew  which  of 
the  young  officers  to  admire  the  most, 
while  her  inquiries  after  the  dear  old 
gentleman  who  was  nearly  lost  in  the 
storm,  were  vei’y  profuse  indeed. 

“Now,  Harry,”  cried  Dick,  as  soon  as 
Peniston  and  he  had  mounted,  “  you 
must  move  for  once.” 

“  Don’t  mind  that,  young  master. 
Shall  I  just  trot  on  behind  1  ” 

“  No,  you’d  better  keep  the  road, 
we’re  going  presently  to  cross  country.” 

“  Y  ou  can  ride,  can’t  you,  Mr.  F air- 
fa  xQ”  _ 

Fairfax’s  pony  was  standing  on  his 
hind  legs  while  Dick  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Fairfax  struck  him  lightly  on 
the  neck  to  make  him  resume  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  the  pony  tried  to  stand  on  his 
head  lay  way  of  change,  sending  the 
snow  in  clouds  over  Dick  and  his  }3ony, 
and  finally  both  ponies  curveted  round 
each  other,  and  round  old  Harry  and 
the  landlady,  as  if  practising  Roger  de 
Coverley,  for  fully  half  a  minute,  after 
which — 

“Yes,  I  fancy  I  can  ride  just  a  little,” 
said  Peniston ;  “  but  look  here,  let  us 
begin  as  we  mean  to  go  on.  I’m  not 
Mr.  Fairfax,  except  on  duty,  I’m  Penis¬ 
ton.” 


“  And  I’m  Dick,  or  Don  Ricardo,  or 
anything  you  please.  Now  let  us  give 
these  ponies  their  heads,  or  presently 
we’ll  find  ourselves  on  ours.  Follow.” 

And  off  went  Dick  straight  along  the 
road.  The  only  thing  that  momentarily 
stopped  the  way  of  those  Hying  Welsh 
furies  was  the  wreaths  of  snow.  They 
tried  to  leap  them,  and  this  was  the 
grandest  of  fun,  because  rider  and  horses 
were  half  buried,  and  had  to  flounder 
out  nearly  suffocated. 

After  about  three  miles  of  this,  said 
Dick  to  Peniston, 

“  The  other  five  miles  will  be  awful 
work,  up  hills  and  down  dells,  across 
streams  and  through  the  woods.” 

“Goon,”  cried  Peniston,  “I'll  follow 
my  leader and  away  they  went  helter- 
skelter  through  the  fields.  It  was  a 
break-neck  ride,  every  yard  of  it,  and 
Dick  Turpin  himself  could  not  have 
done  it  better  than  Dick  Trelawney. 
He  had  more  than  one  tumble,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Peniston  had  more  than  half 
a  dozen,  but  he  stuck  to  his  bridle  if  he 
could  not  stick  to  his  saddle,  and  so  in 
an  hour  both  emerged  from  the  pine- 
wood  and  stood  by  the  borders  of  the 
large  sheet  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  park — designated  a  lake,  and  worthy 
of  the  title. 

And,  lo  and  behold  busy  at  work 
thereon,  were  Dick’s  crew,  sweeping  the 
snow  off  the  ice  and  preparing  for  a 
great  sliding  tournament,  which  was 
to  take  place  that  very  night,  after  din¬ 
ner. 

“  As  soon  as  you’ve  finished  clearing 
the  ice,  men,”  cried  Dick,  “  make  a  nice 
path  right  away  up  to  the  Hall  door.  Old 
Harry  will  be  here  soon,  and  show  you 
how  to  arrange  the  lanterns.” 

When  Dick  and  his  friend  came  in  to 
luncheon,  their  eyes  shone  with  their 
wholesome  exertions,  and  the  cheeks  of 
both  were  as  rosy  and  red  as  Ribston 
pippins.  They  required  no  coaxing  to 
eat,  and  even  had  the  viands  been  far 
less  dainty  they  would  have  done  equal 
justice  to  them. 

The  great  red  curtains  were  drawn 
across  the  dining-room  windows,  as  the 
great  red  sun  went  down,  and  when  the 
darkness  fell,  the  light,  streaming  across 
the  crisp  snow,  gave  the  fixae  old  Hall 
a  most  cheerful  and  quite  a  Christmas 
look. 

The  party  that  surrounded  the 
Colonel’s  board  was  a  very  hearty  and 
very  merry  one  indeed.  There  were 
many  country  squires  there,  with  their 
comely  wives  and  daughters.  The  most 
pompous  of  these,  and  the  funniest  in 
the  eyes  of  those  bright  young  middies, 
was  Squire  Squaretoes  and  his  wife 
Lady  Squaretoes — she  had  been  a  lady 
when  the  worthy  old  gentleman  led 
her  to  the  altar,  and,  of  course,  stuck 
to  the  title. 

Old  Squaretoes,  as  Dick  irreverently 
called  him  in  his  own  mind,  was  one  of 
those  characters  rarely  found  nowa¬ 
days — an  antiquary.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  among  old  ruins,  and  old  camps, 
churches  and  churchyards,  and  was 
never  seen  abroad  without  a  notebook 
of  huge  dimensions,  so  that  lie  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  writing  a  book. 

Squire  Squaretoes  was  excessively  gal¬ 
lant,  but  nevertheless,  I  rather  think  he 
would  have  preferred  taking  a  younger 
lady  into  dinner  than  Miss  -Janet  Craibe, 


who  must  have  heen  far  over  forty, 
though  light  ancl  girlish  in  the  extreme. 
She  had  abundance  of  skin  to  cover  her 
bones,  but  not  much  flesh.  She  admired 
captains  and  middies,  adored  an  admiral, 
doated  on  both  services,  and  admitted 
that  Squire  Squaretoes  was  one  of  the 
living  lights  of  literature. 

“  She  talks  enough  for  ten,”  thought 
the  poor  squire  more  than  once  that 
evening.  “  I  study  antiquities  by  day, 
but  don't  want  to  dine  with  them  at 
night.” 

The  family  solicitor  was  here  at  table, 
a  lawyer  of  the  period,  somewhat 
didactic  in  speech,  but  a  gentleman 
withal.  The  family  doctor  also,  fat  and 
fair,  a  man  who  dressed  for  fifty  though 
not  much  over  twenty,  and  a  clergyman 
who  had  known  the  Captain  from  child¬ 
hood. 

Further  on  in  the  evening  the  doctor, 
solicitor.  Captain,  and  host  would  settle 
down  to  a  homely  gossip,  but  soon 
after  the  ladies  had  left,  Dick,  who  also 
had  retired,  returned  and  requested  the 
■escort  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  frozen 
lake. 

And  here,  in  good  sooth,  the  fun  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest. 

Dick's  lieutenant,  old  Harry,  had 
really  worked  wonders  with  his  display 
■of  coloured  lanterns.  They  were  ar¬ 
ranged  all  along  the  path  and  in  two 
rows  round  the  lake. 

No  wonder  that  Miss  Craibe  clapped 
her  hands  in  innocent  glee,  and  assured 
Squire  Squaretoes,  in  her  prattling  way, 
that  it  was  just  like  fairyland. 

The  young  folks  disported  themselves 
■  on  the  ice,  the  skates  were  of  a  type 
now  obsolete,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
carried  them  along  like  witchcraft. 
Dick  and  Peniston  were  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  old  Harry  made  him¬ 
self  as  busy  as  if  he  were  but  five-and- 
twenty — instead  of  sixty. 

Even  the  doctor  and  solicitor  went 
hand  in  hand  onto  the  ice,  and  a  minute 
after  were  seen  on  their  backs  with 
their  legs  in  the  air,  but  still  hand  in 
hand.  The  Captain  proved  a  capital 
ice-man,  and  Lady  Squaretoes  an  excel¬ 
lent  partner. 

“I  say,  Miss  Craibe,”  said  the  burly 
■squire  at  last,  “all  the  rest  of  the  old 
people  are  going  on  the  ice,  suppose  you 
and  I  venture,  eh  1  ” 

Miss  Craibe  winced  at  being  included 
.-among  the  “  old  people,”  but  consented. 

Now  the  squire  weighed  well-nigh 
Twenty  score,  that  is,  he  scaled — when  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  fall  in  with  scales 
to  scale — close  on  four  hundred  pounds. 
But  away  he  went,  nevertheless,  and 
with  him  went  the  dainty  Miss  Craibe. 

Round  and  round  the  extreme  borders 
•of  the  lake  they  slid,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  light,  and  where — the  squire 
knew — the  water  was  not  very  deep. 

Between  the  two  rows  of  coloured 
lights  on  shore  was  a  sledging-path, 
with  two  sleighs  in  full  go,  drawn  by 
that  pair  of  wicked  Welsh  ponies.  In 
these,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  did  not 
care  to  slide  or  skate,  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves,  wrapped  in  Russian  furs,  while 
Dick  on  one  pony  and  Peniston  on  the 
other  acted  as  postillions.  This  was 
glorious  fun.  Crack!  went  their  short 
whips,  jingle-jingle  went  the  bells,  and 
with  many  a  shout  of,  “Clear  the  way, 
The  King 's  coming  !  ”  round  and  round 
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Hew  the  ponies,  as  much  to  their  own 
delight  as  to  that  of  anybody  else. 

About  nine,  by  the  old  tower  clock, 
and  just  as  the  big,  round  moon  rose 
laughing  over  the  woods  and  tried  to 
dim  the  glimmer  of  the  coloured  lan¬ 
terns,  the  fun  was  at  its  fastest,  when 
suddenly  one  pony  took  it  into  his  wise 
Welsh  head  to  leave  the  course,  and  the 
other  followed.  At  the  briskest  of 
gallops  off  they  went  across  the  park 
in  a  bee  line  for  the  home  farm,  and 
their  riders  could  not  stop  them.  The 
ladies,  young  and  old,  in  the  sleighs 
shrieked,  but  shrieking  did  not  alter 
the  determination  of  those  Welsh  ponies 
in  the  least.  The  park,  or  rather  that 
portion  of  it  which  they  were  crossing, 
was  exposed,  and  therefore  almost  bare 
of  snow,  but  mighty  wreaths  were 
ahead  of  them,  and  for  one  of  the 
biggest  of  these  the  leading  pony  made 
straight. 

“  Hoo — roosli !  ” 

That  was  something  like  the  sound 
that  leading  pony  made  as  he  buried 
himself  in  the  snow,  postillion,  sleigh, 
and  all.  By  good  luck  and  great  exer¬ 
tions  Peniston  managed  to  land  his  load 
alongside  instead  of  right  on  top  of  the 
foremost  sleigh. 

Light  and  active,  the  boys  were  the 
first  out,  and,  I  fear,  they  laughed  deeply 
to  themselves,  if  not  loudly,  when  they 
rubbed  their  eyes  and  looked  round. 
Sprawling,  half  choked,  snorting  ponies, 
legs,  arms,  heads,  all  mixed  up  in  one 
chaotic  heap  of  moving  white  ! 

“  Heave  round  here,”  cried  Peniston 
Fairfax  to  Dick,  “and  we’ll  have  the 
whole  of  them  landed  on  terra  Jirma  in 
a  brace  of  shakes.” 

Assistance  soon  arrived,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  order  was  restored.  The 
strangest  part  of  the  business  was  that 
no  one  was  hurt. 

Meanwhile,  an  accident  that  might 
have  been  more  serious  had  occurred  on 
the  lake.  The  ice  had  not  been  over¬ 
strong  to  commence  with,  and  it  is  the 
last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back. 
Squire  Squaretoes  was  that  last  straw 
on  this  occasion.  Getting  excited,  lie 
ventured  too  far  out. 

“  Bang,  bang  !  ”  went  the  cracking 
ice,  and  down  went  the  squire,  up  to  the 
chin,  and  Miss  Janet  Craibe  went  with 
him. 

To  save  the  lady  was  an  easy  matter, 
but  to  get  the  squire  to  bank  was  like 
landing  a  whale,  and  it  was  fully  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  united  efforts  of  the 
male  portion  of  the  party  had  him 
puffing  and  dripping  on  the  beach.  The 
first  words  he  sputtered  out  proved  him 
a  right  gallant  gentleman. 

“  Where  is  the  ancient  party — bother 
it  all,  I  mean,  where  is  the  charming 
Miss  Craibe?” 

“  Safe  at  the  Hall,  squire,  long  ago,” 
cried  Dick. 

“  Well,  I’ll  join  her,”  laughed  the  bold 
Cornishman,  “  and  together  we  will 
mingle  in  a  mazy  dance  or  foot  it  in  a 
foursome  reel.” 

“  Good !  squire,”  laughed  the  Captain, 
“  there  is  life  left  in  you  yet,  but  you’re 
not  going  to  walk.  Where  is  the  sleigh  ? 
Ah  !  here  we  are.  In  you  trundle,  my 
friend.” 

He  was  speedily  enveloped  in  rugs, 
some  brandy  was  handed  to  him,  then 
off  started  the  procession. 


If  either  the  squire  or  the  Captain 
imagined  that  the  sleigh  was  to  be 
tamely  dragged  home  to  the  Hall,  he 
was  mistaken  ;  those  busy  bees  of  boys, 
had  been  running  round  among  their  men 
whispering  something,  and  lo  !  before 
anyone  could  have  said  “Jack  Robin¬ 
son  !  ”  sleigh  and  squire  and  all  were 
mounted  shoulder  high,  and,  amidst 
shouting  and  laughing,  next  moment 
the  whole  party  started. 

Dick  and  Peniston,  and  Sailor  Harry 
went  on  in  front,  each  waving  aloft  a 
coloured  lantern.  Their  example  was 
infectious,  everybody — even  the  Colonel 
himself,  and  the  grave  old  doctor,  and 
and  brave  Captain — seized  a  pole  and 
suspended  lantern.  The  boys  started  a 
song — a  right,  old-fashioned  one  with 
a  rattling,  jolly  chorus  in  which  every¬ 
body  joined— and  thus  they  returned 
triumphantly  to  Agincourt  Hall. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


Nautical  Teems. 

The  following  explanation  of  old  nautical 
terms — though  some  of  them  are  now  seldom 
used — may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers  : — 

To  Windward.  — T oward  that  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

To  Beat  to  Windward. — To  make  pro¬ 
gress  against  the  wind  by  tacking. 

To  Tack. — To  turn  a  ship  by  the  sails  and 
rudder  against  the  wind. 

Leeward. — The  point  towards  which  the 
wind  blows. 

By  the  Head. — When  a  ship  is  deeper  in 
the  water  forward  than  aft. 

By  the  Stern. — Reverse  of  the  former. 

On  the  Wind. — When  a  ship  is  as  near 
the  wind  as  her  head  can  lie  with  sails 
filled. 

Falling  off. — When  a  ship  moves  from  the 
wind  farther  than  she  ought. 

Fore. — The  part  of  the  ship  nearest  the 
head. 

Fore  and  Aft. — The  direction  of  the  ship, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  keel. 

Halliards.  — Ropes  to  hoist  the  sails. 

To  Heel. — Incline  to  one  side. 

Lee  Tide. — When  wind  and  tide  are  the 
same  way. 

Luff. — Put  helm  to  leeward. 

Off  and  On. — Coming  near  the  land  on 
one  tack  and  leaving  it  on  the  other. 

Starboard. — The  right  side. 

Port. — To  the  left  side.  This  term  is 
used  to  put  the  helm  to  left  instead  of  the 
word  larboard,  to  make  a  distinction  from 
the  affinity  of  sound  in  the  word  starboard. 

Stand  On. — To  keep  in  the  course. 

Turning  to  W  indward. — Tacking. 

To  Wear. — To  turn  round  from  the  wind. 


VVOEDS  OF  CHEEE. 

An  “old  boy,”  writing  to  us  from  Sydney,  remai ks : 
“  I  have  had  some  strange  experiences  around  the 
world  since  I  left  England,  and  always  have  met 
your  paper  like  an  old  friend  in  strange  places— far 
in  the  interior  of  this  colony,  the  Cape,  and  in  tl.e 
South  Sea  Islands  :  for  I  happened  to  be  at  Dillon's 
Bay,  Erromanga,  where  John  Williams  and  the  Gor¬ 
dons  were  killed,  and  the  hook  I  noticed  first  was  a 
*  Boy’s  Own’  lying  on  the  table  at  the  mission-house, 
thereby  bringing  to  mind  my  dear  old  school  aiK 
home,  for  the  B.  0.  P.  finished  its  first  year  when  I 
left  school  and  England.” 
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LAST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 


HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT. 


By  Charles  Deslys. 


“She  has  fallen  to  Enoch’s  arrow?” 


“  See,”  said  Genseric,  “  that  is  a  „nieic- 
headed,  good-humoured  fellow.  He  is 
a  savage,  a  slave  who  will  never  think 
of  questioning  your  orders,  but  will 
execute  them  as  passively  and  surely 
as  the  arrow  flies  to  the  mark.” 


at  the  prayer  of  his  comrades,  who  were: 
moved  by  his  tears.  If  he  tries  again, 
it  will  be  his  crime  and  not  ours.  The- 
accident  can  happen  to-morrow  during- 
the  feast  you  give  to  the  imperial 
messenger.  Invite  all  the  officers  of  the 
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dead  Genevieve  would  be  alone,  and  so 
|  at  his  mercy. 

And  therefore  Mangis  set  to  work  to 
1  think  out  some  clever  means  of  murder, 
j  Helped  by  the  lieutenant  whose  ac- 
I  quaintance  we  have  made,  he  sought 
|  for  some  time,  and  at  last  imagined  he 
had  hit  upon  what  he  required. 

He  sent  out  a  trumpeter  with  the 
j  announcement  that  the  castle  was  in 
j  want  of  foreign  archers,  and  for  twenty 
leagues  round  archers  applied  for  the 
vacant  posts.  But  only  one  of  them 
was  chosen.  At  the  trials  he  did 
|  wonders  ;  his  triumph  was  only  just.' 

Besides,  other  considerations  had  cle- 
j  cided  the  choice  of  Mangis  ancl  his 
lieutenant  Genseric. 


“Yes,”  said  Mangis  ;  “he  is  the  man 
for  us.” 

He  who  so  perfectly  realised  the  ideal 
of  the  two  Lombard's  was  a  giant  in 
build,  with  the  limbs  of  a  Hercules, 
but  of  a  timid,  almost  idiotic,  bearing. 
A  forest  of  woolly  hair  fell  down  to  his 
eyebrows,  and  as  he  held  his  head  bent 
his  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  hiding  behind 
it.  His  face,  though  well  marked,  had 
the  colour  and  immobility  of  bronze. 
When  he  was  asked  as  to  his  birthplace 
he  replied,  “  I  am  a  Scythian.”  When  he 
was  asked  for  his  name  he  gave  it  as 
“  Enoch.” 

For  eight  days  he  had  been  part  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  to  Mangis. 

Mangis,  the  day  but  one  after  his  fall 
down  the  stairwell,  was  reclining  on  a 
Roman  bed,  reading,  by  the  parting- 
rays  of  twilight,  a  despatch  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  from  Lothar  by  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 

'The  discontent  shown  in  his  features 
and  the  bandages  on  his  head  had  made 
him  look  more  ill-tempered  than  usual 
as  Genseric  entered. 

“Well?”  he  asked,  anxiously. 

“  Well,  what  we  foresaw  has  hap¬ 
pened  !  ” 

“  She  has  dared  to  brave  me  !  She 
has  fallen  to  Enoch’s  arrow  ?” 

“Not  quite.  Enoch  shot,  but  this 
time  his  skill  failed  him.” 

“  What  !  the  miserable  idiot  !  ” 

“Be  calm!  Ho  will  do  better  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  But  Judith  will  not  expose  hersolf  a 
second  time  !  ” 

“  At  the  window,  no  !  But  on  the 
donjon,  yes,  if  we  allow  her  to  walk  ! 
I  have  arrested  Enoch  and  publicly  re¬ 
primanded  him,  and  pardogjd  him  only 


OUBTLESS 
if  Lothar 
had  sent 
the  Em¬ 
press  Ju¬ 
dith  to  Tortona,  to  the  most  distant  point 
of  the  empire,  it  was  to  get  rid  of  her  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  and  the  instructions 
given  to  the  governor  left  no  mistake 
as  to  his  intentions.  But  whether  it 
was  that  the  governor  did  not  under¬ 
stand  them,  or  that  he  was  an  honest 
man,  the  pitiless  Lothar  waited  for 
many  months  in  vain  to  hear  of  Judith’s 
death.  At  last  his  patience  gave  out, 
and  lie  sent  Mangis. 

His  choice  was  a  wise  one,  but  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstance  arose  to  retard 
the  fatal  work.  This  was  the  passion — 
instantaneous,  dominating,  and  exclu¬ 
sive — with  which  he  had  been  inspired 
by  Genevieve. 

Genevieve  tasted  all  the  food  served 
to  her  mistress  ;  Genevieve  never 
allowed  her  to  touch  a  drink  that  she 
had  not  first  tasted,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  resort  to  poison  without 
killing  both.  As  to  making  use  of  the 
dag  ger,  the  same  obstacle  presented 
itself — Genevieve,  always  Genevieve, 
who  never  left  her  mistress,  who 
watched  over  her  safety,  and  who 
would  certainly  have  thrown  herself 
in  front  of  her  to  receive  the  mortal 
thrust. 

Now  Mangis  wanted  Genevieve,  and 
he  wished  to  keep  her  alive.  Besides, 
the  death  of  Judith  was  to  appear  as 
the  result  of  an  illness  or  an  accident — 
nothing  else. 

“Wait  a  little,”  said  the  p  resum  ptuous 
Lombard ;  “  Genevieve  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  my  love,  and  she  will  then  ' 
naturally  become  my  accomplice.” 

And.  as  we  have  seen,  Mangis  was 
mistaken.  But  the  girl’s  resistance  only 
served  to  excite  the  governor’s  passion, 
and  consequently  his  impatience  to  be 
rid  of  the  empress.  When  Judith  was 
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garrison,  and  give  largesse  to  the 
soldiers,  so  that  there  may  be  no  wit¬ 
ness  on  the  ramparts,  and  1  undertake 
to  deal  with  our  stupid  archer.'' 

“  I  understand,"  grinned  the  governor,  l 


In  the  morning  Genseric  presented 
himself  before  the  empress,  and  ably 
acquitted  himself  of  the  mission  with 
which  Mangis  had  entrusted  him. 

Judith  promised  to  make  no  com- 


Judith  a  letter  which  the  monk  had 
slipped  into  her  hand. 

In  the  letter  she  read, 

“  Put  on  long  veils  of  some  bright 
colour  so  as  to  let  them  show  out  on  the 


Genseric  had  neither  thought  nor  time  to  fly.” 


“  go  and  find  the  empress.  Tell  her  of 
the  monk’s  visit,  and  then,  after  all  sorts 
of  excuses  about  the  past  and  promises 
for  the  future,  tell  her  she  may  have  a 
walk  every  night  on  condition  that  she 
says  nothing  about  what  has  happened. 
1  know  her.  If  she  promises  to  say  no¬ 
thing,  she  will  say  nothing,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  night  she  will  be  on  the  donjon.” 


plaint.  She  was  too  impatient  to  get 
on  to  the  donjon  roof  and  again  see  the 
messenger  of  the  Thirteen  ! 

The  monk  soon  came  to  visit  her. 

Genseric  was  present  during  the  inter¬ 
view. 

But  notwithstanding  his  cleveniess 
he  was  deceived.  When  the  prisoners 
were  alone  again  Genevieve  showed 


donjon  as  soon  as  you  hear  the  cry  ©f 
France  and  Karl  ” 

For  tne  rest  of  the  day,  which  seemed 
to  them  a  century,  the  prisoners  were 
a  prey  to  all  the  anxieties  of  hope. 

Evidently  some  heroic  effort  was 
going  to  be  tried  for  their  deliverance. 
But  would  it  succeed  1  The  castle  was 
so  well  guarded  ;  help  would  be  difficult. 
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At  noon,  according  to  Carlovingian 
usage,  the  feast  began.  Although  he 
was  wounded,  or  rather  bruised  all  over 
his  body,  Mangis  was  carried  in  to  pre¬ 
side. 

Genseric  was  seated  on  his  left ;  on  his 
right  was  Lothar’s  messenger. 

Enormous  joints  of  meat  and  venison, 
and  victuals  of  all  kinds,  loaded  the 
tables.  And  in  the  huge,  elaborate 
cups  the  drink  followed,  the  wines  be¬ 
ing  those  then  most  held  in  repute. 

The  monk  alone  drank  water  ;  it  was, 
he  said,  one  of  the  rules  of  his  order. 
And  this  sobriety,  so  little  in  accordance 
with  the  Bacchic  ardour  of  the  rest  of 
the  assembly,  was  tolerated  at  first  with¬ 
out  a  murmur.  But  when  the  heads 
began  to  grow  heated,  and  drunkenness 
began  to  show  itself,  the  feasters  began 
to  rally  the  monk,  and  talk  of  forcing 
him  to  do  as  the  others  did.  In  vain 
the  governor  tried  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  his  guest.  The  principal 
officers  of  the  garrison  all  joined  in  the 
demand. 

“  Valiant  warriors,”  said  the  monk  at 
last,  “  spare  me  such  useless  tempta¬ 
tions.  I  will  not  drink.  But,  according 
to  the  custom  practised  for  a  hundred 
years  in  our  convent  when  we  entertain 
distinguished  guests,  I  will  myself  fill 
your  glasses.” 

And  so  saying,  amid  the  deafening 
clamour  that  greeted  his  words,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  an  elegant  amphora, 
which  the  varlets  had  just  uncorked,  an¬ 
nouncing  in  a  loud  voice  that  it  was 
wine. 

Over  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  vase 
the  monk  placed  his  two  hands,  and  for 
some  seconds  he  held  them  there  as 
though  he  was  saying  a  prayer.  It  was, 
perhaps  ;  but,  if  so,  a  prayer  to  be  for¬ 
given  for  what  he  was  doing.  For  with¬ 
out  being  suspected  by  those  present  he 
was  quietly  pouring  into  the  Cyprus 
wine  a  flask  of  a  wine  of  quite  another 
sort. 

Then  carrying  the  amphora  in  his 
arms,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  table, 
and  tilled  each  cup  to  the  brim.  When 
he  reached  his  own  cup  he  poured  in  a 
few  drops  of  water,  and  then  again 
going  round  the  table  he  drank  in  turn 
with  each  of  the  company  ;  and  amid 
loud  cheers  the  cups  were  emptied. 

At  the  same  time  Enoch  was  playing 
almost  the  same  game  in  the  guard- 
room,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  guard,  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  collected.  A  huge  cask  had  been 
rolled  in  and  tapped  with  much  rejoicing, 
and  each  in  turn  acted  as  cup-bearer. 
When  it  came  to  Enoch’s  turn  he  took 
care  to  give  them  all  a  double  allow¬ 
ance,  and  to  omit  nobody. 

The  sun  began  to  set ;  but  the  orgie 
continued  at  the  table  of  the  officers 
and  among  the  men.  And,  strange  to 
say,  the  drunkenness,  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  its  natural  progression,  seemed  to 
make  the  men  quieter  and  render  them 
torpid. 

At  the  governor’s  orders  Genseric 
opened  the  windows  ;  as  he  was  going 
to  sit  down  opposite,  his  chief,  Mangis, 
said  to  him, 

“No;  the  open  air  will  suit  you 
better.  Go  and  get  the  guard  for  the 
night  ready.  And  give  orders  for  the 
empress  to  be  allowed  out.  It  is  time 
for  her  walk  on  the  donjon.” 
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The  last  words  were  accompanied  by 
a  significant  look. 

Then  he  addressed  the  monk. 

“  You  see,”  he  said,  “  how  Avell  we 
take  care  of  our  illustrious  prisoner.” 

The  monk  replied  by  a  slight  inclina¬ 
tion  of  his  head,  and  seemed  to  be  go¬ 
ing  off  to  sleep. 

Genseric  went  out. 

“  Now,  comrades,”  said  Mangis, 

“  come  !  Wine  should  keep  you  awake 
and  make  you  rejoice.  Fill  up  again  ! 
Drink!” 

The  officers  hastened  to  obey,  and  the 
orgie  made  a  fresh  start.  But  it  did 
not  last.  Some  of  those  at  the  table 
rose,  and  sat  down  again  immediately, 
as  if  exhausted  by  the  effort.  Others 
remained  motionless,  gazing  stupidly 
in  front  of  them.  Some  began  to  lean 
on  their  elbows  over  the  table. 

The  monk  asked  for  permission  to 
retire. 

Mangis  granted  it  in  terms  that  were 
almost  unintelligible,  and  fell  back 
helpless  in  his  large  chair.  As  the 
monk  went  out  he  looked  round  at  each 
of  the  drinkers  and  seemed  to  be  satis¬ 
fied. 

Genseric  had  appeared  at  the  guard¬ 
room,  where  a  somewhat  similar  scene 
greeted  him.  But  here  the  men  were 
not  all  helpless,  although  sleep  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fall  on  them,  when  Genseric 
came  to  the  door  and  shouted, 

“  One  of  the  guards  has  been  sent  to  I 
the  cells.  Who  is  the  least  drunk 
amongst  you  ?  Who  will  take  the  sen¬ 
tinel’s  place  for  the  night?  ” 

“  T  will,”  said  Enoch. 

And  assuredly  he  seemed  to  be  the 
most  promising  of  the  lot.  Yet  he  had  j 
not  been  drinking  water.  He  had  only  | 
wisely  abstained  from  the  wine  he  had 
himself  poured  out. 

“  Good,”  said  Genseric,  pleased  at  the 
archer’s  look,  “I  would  have  chosen  you, 
Enoch  !  Follow  me  !  ” 

Enoch  took  his  big  bow  and  his 
quiver  of  otter  skin  and  followed 
Genseric,  who  took  him  to  the  ramparts 
to  the  same  place  where,  the  evening- 
before,  the  servile  archer  had  given  him 
the  proof  of  his  blind  obedience. 

“  Here  will  be  your  post,”  said  Gen¬ 
seric. 

“Bight  !”said  Enoch. 

“  Mind  you  aim  better  next  time.”  ' 

“  If  I  do  not  kill,  kill  me  !  ” 

Then  there  was  silence,  and  Genseric 
fixed  his  impatient  gaze  on  the  donjon 
top. 

The  prisoners  at  last  appeared. 

In  accordance  with  the  secret  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Thirteen,  the  empress  was 
in  a  bright  red  mantle,  Genevieve  in  a 
blue  one. 

Feigning  not  to  have  seen  them,  Gen¬ 
seric  turned  towards  Enoch,  and  held 
up  to  him  a  magnificent  chain  of  gold. 

“  See  what  I  promised  you.  You  can 
earn  this  now  if  you  wish.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Look  at  the  roof  of  the  donjon. 
What  do  you  see  1  ” 

“Two  women  —  one  tall,  the  other 
shorter.” 

“  Concern  yourself  only  with  the  tall 
one.” 

“  Her  in  the  red  cloak  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  The  same  as  yesterday  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  but  do  not  miss  to-night.” 


Enoch  took  an  arrow  and  notched  it 
against  his  bowstring. 

“  Wait,”  said  Genseric  ;  “  let  me  get 
away  a  little.  When  I  have  gone  a 
hundred  steps,  shoot — and  kill  !  ” 

A  second  time  did  the  tempter  dangle 
the  gold  chain  in  the  archer’s  eyes,  then, 
like  a  careless  lounger,  he  walked  back 
along  the  rampart. 

But  Enoch  called  him  back. 

“  When  she  has  fallen,  what  am  I  to 
do  1  ” 

“  Come  to  me  ;  I  shall  be  waiting  for 
you,”  replied  Genseric,  and  he  resumed 
his  walk  ;  and  as  he  did  so  he  half  drew 
his  dagger  from  its  sheath,  and  said,, 
with  a  cruel  smile, 

“I  shall  not  miss  you,  my  dear 
Enoch  !  ” 

He  counted  his  hundred  steps  as  he- 
went,  and  he  went  a  few  more  ;  then,, 
hearing  nothing,  he  turned  round. 

Enoch  had  drawn  his  bow.  For  an 
instant  he  pointed  the  arrow  at  the  top 
of  the  donjon,  but  suddenly  lie  swung 
round  and  aimed  at  Genseric. 

“  I  never  strike  a  man  in  the  back,”’ 
he  said. 

Already  the  arrow  was  whistling 
through  the  air.  The  thing  was  done 
so  quickly,  the  aim  was  so  true,  that 
Genseric  had  neither  thought  nor  time 
to  fly,  and  fell  with  the  arrow  through 
him,  without  uttering  a  sound. 

Then  the  giant  drew  himself  up  fo¬ 
lds  full  height,  and,  rejoicing  in  his. 
freedom  from  the  long  restraint, 
shouted  to  the  prisoners,  “France  and 
Karl !  ” 

And  the  red  and  blue  mantles  were 
held  out  floating  on  the  breeze. 

But  at  the  cry  and  the  signal  the 
nearest  sentinels  to  Enoch  came  run¬ 
ning  up,  one  from  the  left,  one  from, 
the  right,  both  giving  the  alarm. 

Prompt  as  the  lightning  Enoch  let  fly 
an  arrow  at  each,  and  on  each  there  fell 
silence. 

In  a  minute  he  had  snatched  the 
arrows  from  their  bodies  and  repeated 
his  exploit  by  shooting  two  more  of 
their  comrades  who  were  hurrying  to 
their  help. 

Then,  in  the  exultation  of  his  triumph, 
and  to  encourage  the  prisoners,  lie 
shouted  a  second  time,  “  France  and 
Karl  !  ” 

The  monk  stood  before  him . 

“  Bash  man  !  ”  said  he,  severely. 

“  Pardon  !  ”  said  the  archer.  “  I  for¬ 
got  we  had  first  to  seize  the  main  gate. 
Pardon,  Eginhard  !  ” 

As  if  metamorphosed  by  the  name, 
the  monk  threw  off  the  brown  frock 
and  became  a  knight  in  complete  ar¬ 
mour.  At  his  side  hung  two  of  the 
huge  swords  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  motto,  “France  and  Karl  !  ” 

“  Brother,”  said  he,  offering  one  to  the 
archer,  “  this  is  thine  !  ” 

“  Not  yet,”  said  Enoch,  with  a  gesture 
of  refusal.  “  Between  here  and  the 
main  gate  are  two  more  sentinels.  Our 
companions  are  coming.” 

Judith  and  Genevieve  ran  up  and 
eagerly  followed  their  rescuers. 

Far  off,  but  rapidly  nearing  the  castle, 
was  a  group  of  horsemen. 

At  the  turn  of  the  rampart  Enoch 
shot  down  the  two  remaining  sentinels, 
whose  removal  was  indispensable. 

Then  the  four  went  down  the  stair¬ 
case  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
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At  the  last  step  Enoch  held  out  his 
hand  to  Eginhard. 

“  It  is  the  sword's  turn,”  said  he  ;  and, 
pointing  to  the  guard  at  the  gate,  he 
continued,  “  There  are  a  dozen  there  !  ” 

“Come  on!”  was  Eginhard’s  only 
reply. 

He  placed  the  empress  and  her  com¬ 
panion  out  of  danger  behind  a  column, 
and  then  charged  down  on  to  the  guard. 
Only  one  escaped,  and  he  dropped  from 
the  window,  and  his  bight  was  not 
known  until  he  was  heard  shouting, 
“  Treason,  treason  !  To  arms,  to  arms  !  ” 


“  Down  with  the  drawbridge,”  said 
Eginhard,  “  to  let  in  our  friends.  The 
brawler  will  wake  the  garrison,  and  we 
shall  have  to  tight  it  out !  ” 

And  Mangis  and  his  soldiers,  half 
awakened  by  the  danger,  soon  came 
running  up,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The 
knights  came  pouring  in  over  the  draw¬ 
bridge.  At  their  head  was  Boland. 
Then  came  Amaury  and  Berenger,  and 
then  came  Count  Efflam,  who  shouted 
to  Enoch,  as  he  rode  in,  “  Bravo,  Lan- 
drik  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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rpHREADiNG  his  way  carefully  through 
i  the  badly  lighted  streets,  our  middy 
went  straight  to  the  Casba,  and,  rapping 
boldly  at  the  gate,  demanded  admitance. 

“  Show  me  to  the  guard-room.  I  wish 
to  speak  with  the  officer  in  command,” 
he  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  accustomed 
to  obedience. 

The  soldier  who  admitted  him  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  officer  in  charge 
for  the  night. 

“  I  come,  sir,”  said  Foster,  with  quiet 
gentlemanly  assurance,  “to  demand  an 
escort  for  slaves.” 

“  By  whose  orders  1  ”  asked  the  officer. 

“  The  order  of  his  Highness  the  Dey,” 
answered  Foster,  producing  the  ring. 

The  officer  examined  it,  touched  his 
forehead  with  it  in  token  of  submission, 
and  asked  how  many  men  were  re¬ 
quired. 

“  Six  will  do,”  returned  the  middy,  in 
a  slow,  meditative  manner,  as  if  a  little 
uncertain  on  the  point— “yes,  six  will 
suffice.  I  only  wish  their  escort  beyond 
the  gates.  Friends  might  attempt  a 
rescue  in  the  town.  When  I  have  them 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  gates  I  can 
manage  without  assistance.” 


He  touched,  as  he  spoke,  the  handle 
of  a  silver-mounted  pistol  which  he 
carried  in  his  belt.  Of  course,  as  he  spoke 
Lingua  Franca,  the  officer  of  the  guard 
knew  quite  well  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
but  as  the  notables  and  Deys  of  Algiers 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  all  kinds  of 
trusted  messengers  and  agents  to  do 
their  work,  he  saw  nothing  unusual  in 
the  circumstance.  Six  armed  soldiers 
were  at  once  turned  out,  and  with  these 
obedient,  unquestioning  slaves  he 
marched  down  the  tortuous  streets  to 
the  Bagnio. 

The  ring  procured  him  admittance  at 
once  and  the  same  talisman  converted 
the  head  goaler  into  an  obsequious 
servant. 

“  I  have  come  for  one  of  your  slaves,” 
said  the  middy,  walking  smartly  into 
the  court  where  most  of  the  miserable 
creatures  had  already  forgotten  their 
wretchedness  in  the  profound  sleep  of 
the  weary.  The  tramp  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  stone  pavement  and  the  clang  of 
their  arms  awoke  some  of  them.  “  The 
name  of  the  man  I  want  is  Hugh  Som¬ 
mers.” 

On  hearing  this  one  of  the  slaves  was 


observed  to  reach  out  his  hand  and  shake 
another  slave  who  still  slumbered. 

“  Bouse  up,  Sommers !  You  are 
wanted,  my  poor  friend.” 

“  What  say  you,  Laroncle  ?  ”  exclaimed 
the  merchant,  starting  up  and  rubbing 
his  eyes. 

“Get  up  and  follow  me,”  said  Foster, 
in  a  stern  commanding  tone. 

“  And  who  are  you,  that  orders  me  as 
if  I  were  a  dog  1  ”  fiercely  returned  Som¬ 
mers,  who,  since  the  day  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  mutiny,  had  again  become 
doperate,andwas  in  consequence  heavily 
ironed. 

“  The  Dey  of  Algiers  gives  the  order 
through  me,”  replied  Foster,  pointing 
to  the  soldiei’s,  “and  it  will  be  your 
highest  wisdom  to  obey  without  ques¬ 
tion.  Knock  off  his  irons,”  he  added, 
turning  abruptly  to  the  chief  gaoler. 

The  air  of  insolent  authority  which  our 
“  hipperkritical  ”  middy  assumed  was  so 
effective  that  even  Sommers  was  slightly 
overawed.  While  the  irons  were  being- 
removed,  the  unhappy  Frenchman, 
Edouard  Laronde,  sought  to  console 
him.” 

“  I  told  you  it  would  soon  come  to 
this,”  he  said  in  English.  “  I  only  wish  I 
was  going  to  die  with  you.” 

“  Knock  off  this  man’s  irons  also,” 
said  the  middy,  to  whom  a  new  idea 
had  suddenly  occurred,  and  who  was 
glad  to  find  that  his  altered  costume 
and  bearing  proved  such  a  complete 
disguise  that  his  old  comrade  in  sorrow 
did  not  recognise  him. 

“  I  thought,”  said  the  gaoler,  “  that 
you  said  only  one  slave  was  wanted.” 

“  I  say  two  slaves  are  wanted,”  growled 
the  midshipman,  with  a  look  so  tierce 
that  the  gaoler  promply  ordered  the 
removal  of  Laronde’s  fetters. 

“Did  I  not  often  tell  you,”  muttered 
Hugh  Summers,  “that  your  unguarded 
tongue  would  bring  you  to  grief  1  ” 

“It  matters  not.  I  submit,  and  am 
ready,”  returned  the  Frenchman  in  a 
sad  tone.  “If  it  were  not  for  my  poor- 
wife  and  child  the  world  would  be  well 
rid  of  such  a  useless  rebel  as  I.” 

When  the  two  slaves  were  ready, 
Foster  demanded  a  piece  of  rope  with 
which  he  fastened  the  left  and  right 
wrists  of  the  two  men  together.  Then, 
placing  them  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers, 
he  led  them  out  of  the  prison  and  along 
the  main  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  Passing 
through  this  the  little  party  advanced 
into  the  suburbs  until  they  reached  a 
part  of  the  road  beyond  which  pedes- 
trains  usually  found  it  convenient  not 
to  travel  after  dark.  Here  F oster  called 
a  halt. 

“  I  thank  you,”  he  said  to  the  leader 
of  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  a  piece  of  money.  “  There  is  no 
further  occasion  for  your  services,  all 
danger  of  rescue  being  past.  I  can  now 
take  care  of  them  myself,  being  armed, 
as  you  see,  while  they  are  bound.  Con¬ 
vey  my  thanks  and  compliments  to  your 
commanding  officer.” 

The  soldier  acknowledged  the  piece 
of  money  with  a  grave  inclination  of 
the  head,  ordered  his  men  to  right- 
about-face,  and  marched  back  to  the 
Casba,  leaving  the  three  slaves  standing 
not  far  from  the  seashore,  and  gazing  at 
each  other  in  silence. 

“You  seem  to  have  forgotten  me, 


friends,”  said  the  middy  in  English,  pull¬ 
ing  a  clasp-knife  out  of  his  pocket. 
“  Yet  you  have  both  met  me  before  when 
we  were  slaves.” 

“  Were  slaves  !”  repeated  the  French¬ 
man,  who  was  the  first  to  recover  from  his 
astonishment,  “  are  we  not  still  slaves  ?  ”, 
lie  asked,  glancing  at  the  cords  that 
bound  their  wrists. 

“Not  now,”  said  Foster,  cutting  the 
cords  with  his  knife — “  at  least  we  shall 
soon  be  free  if  we  make  good  use  of  our 
opportunities.” 

“  Free !  ”  exclaimed  both  men  together, 
with  the  energy  of  a  sudden  and  almost 
overwhelming  hope. 

“  Ay,  free  !  But  this  is  no  time  for 
explanation.  Follow  me  closely,  and 
in  silence.” 

Scarcely  crediting  their  senses,  and 
more  than  half  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  whole  affair  was  one  of  their  too 
familiar  dreams,  yet  strangely  con¬ 
vinced  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a 
reality,  the  two  men  followed  their 
young  leader  with  alacrity. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  before 
parting  from  Foster  that  day  Peter  the 
Great  had  taken  special  care  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  he  knew  the  whereabouts  of 
the  rocks  where  the  boat  belonging  to 
Brown  and  his  friends  was  concealed. 
As  Foster  walked  along  in  the  dark  he 
thought  a  good  deal  about  this,  and  felt 
convinced  that  Peter  must  have  had 
some  idea  of  the  event  that  was  likely 
to  follow  from  his  mission  to  the  Bagnio. 
But  he  was  much  perplexed  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  account  for  his  reticence  in  the 
matter.  Altogether,  there  was  mystery 
about  it  which  he  could  not  see  through, 
so  he  wisely  gave  up  thinking  about  it, 
and  braced  his  energies  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  own  little  plot.  This  was,  to 
lead  Hugh  Sommers  to  his  daughter 
and  assist  them  to  escape  in  the  boat, 
along  with  Brown  the  sailor  and  his 
companions — intending,  of  course,  to 
escape  along  with  them  !  His  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  free 
Edouard  Laronde  was  the  result  of  a 
sudden  inspiration  —  a  mere  after¬ 
thought  ! 

The  distance  to  the  spot  for  which 
they  were  making  was  considerable, 
and  at  first  the  fugitives  proceeded 
with  caution  and  in  silence,  but  as  their 
distance  from  the  pirate  city  increased, 
and  the  danger  of  pursuit  diminished, 
the  middy  relaxed  a  little,  gave  his 
companions  inter jectional  scraps  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  finally  revealed  to  them 
all  that  he  knew  and  purposed. 

Suddenly  their  conversation  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  sight  of  something 
moving  at  the  side  of  the  road.  It 
looked  too  small  for  a  man,  yet  its 
movements  seemed  too  intelligent  for 
a  dog  or  a  stray  donkey. 

“  Stay  here,  I  will  soon  find  out,” 
whispered  Foster,  drawing  his  pistol 
and  bounding  towards  the  object  in 
question. 

It  ran  from  him,  but  our  middy  was 
swift  of  foot.  He  quickly  overtook  it, 
and  seized  firmly  by  the  arm  what  in 
the  dark  he  thought  was  a  boy. 

A  slight  scream  undeceived  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  caused  his  heart  to 
bound. 

“Oh,  you  hurt  me!”  exclaimed  a 
well-remembered  voice. 

“  Hester  !  ”  cried  the  youth,  and  next 
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moment,  folding  her  in  his  arms,  he 
kissed  her — quite  unintentionally,  but 
irresistibly. 

Thrusting  him  away  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  the  maiden  said,  with  flashing 
eyes,  “You  forget  yourself,  sir,  and 
take  advantage  of  my  defenceless  posi¬ 
tion.” 

“  No — no,  indeed  !  I  did  not  intend 
to  frighten  you,  dear  child  [in  his  des¬ 
peration  the  middy  assumed  the  pa¬ 
ternal  role].  Pray  forgive  me,  it  was 
only  my  joy  at  the  prospect  of  reuniting 
you  to  your  father,  and — ” 

“  My  father !  ”  cried  Hester,  forgetting 
her  offended  dignity.  “Where  is  he1? 
You  are  alone  !  Peter  the  Great  sent 
me  here  to  meet  him,  but  he  did  not  say 
I  should  meet  you.” 

“  Peter  the  Great  sent  you  here — and 
alone  !  exclaimed  Foster,  in  amaze¬ 
ment, 

“  Yes  ;  he  went  out  first  to  make  sure 
that  my  father  was  coming,  and  then 
sent  me  to  meet  him  that  we  might  be 
alone.  But  Peter  is  close  at  hand.” 

“  Ho,  yis !  bery  close  at  hand,  Geo’ge !  ” 
said  Peter  himself,  suddenly  emerging  | 
from  a  place  of  concealment.  “Now 
you  come  along  wid  me,  sar,  an’  let  dat 
poo’  chile  meet  her  fadder  in  private.” 

“  But  she  cannot  do  that,  Peter,  for 
Edouard  Laronde  is  with  him.” 

“  Who  ’n  all  de  wurld ’s  Eddard 
Larongd  1  ” 

Before  Foster  could  reply  Hester  had  | 
bounded  from  his  side,  and  next  mo¬ 
ment  was  locked  in  her  father’s  arms. 

“  Come  away,  Geo’ge — an’  you  too, 
Eddard  La — La-whatever-it-is  !  ”  cried 
the  negro,  grasping  the  latter  by  the 
arm  and  hurrying  him  along  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  the  seashore,  while 
the  reunited  father  and  child  knelt 
down  together  and  poured  out  their 
gratitude  to  God. 

“  Dey’ll  foller  us  in  a  minit  or  two,” 
continued  the  negro.  “What  kep’  you 
so  long,  Geo’ge  ?  ” 

“Couldn’t  manage  it  sooner.  But  I 
can  you  guess,  Peter,  why  Ben- Ahmed 
behaved  in  the  strange  way  he  has 
done  ?  He  got  into  a  rage  when  I 
attempted  to  tell  him,  honestly,  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  go  back  to  him,  or  to 
take  Sommers  to  his  house,  and  that 
I’d  try  to  escape  along  with  him  if  I 
could,  but  he  would  not  listen  or  let  me 
say  a  word.” 

“  Did  you  t’ink  ob  tollin'  him  all  dat?” 
asked  Peter. 

“  I  certainly  did.” 

“Well,  you’re  not  half  such  a  hipper- 
krite  as  I  t’ink  you  was.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  [ 
don’t  like  to  play  the  part  of  a  hypo¬ 
crite,  Peter  ;  I  like  to  be  all  fair  and 
above  board.” 

“  Was  it  all  fair  an’  above  board, 
Geo’ge,  to  kiss  dat  leetle  gal  when  she 
was  all  alone  and  unpui’tected  1  Was 
it  all  fair  an’  above  board  to  call  her 
you  dear  chile,  as  if  you  was  her 
fadder ? ” 

“Come,  come,  Peter,  ‘everything  is 
fair,’  you  know,  ‘  in  love  and  war.’  But 
that’s  not  the  point.  Can  you  guess,  I 
ask,  Ben- Ahmed’s  motive  for  acting  so 
oddly  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  yis,  Geo’ge,  I  kin  guess  a’most 
anybody’s  motives,  zough,  p’r’aps,  I 
mightn’t  guess  right.  I  shouldn’t  won¬ 
der,  now,  if  Ben-Ahmed  will  hab  to 


account  to  de  Dey  for  de  tottle  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Hugh  Sommers— to  say 
notin’  ob  Eddard  La —  La —  what’s-’is- 
name — an’  p’r’aps  he’d  like  to  be  able  to 
say  he’d  no  notion  o’  what  de  man  he 
sent  to  fetch  de  slabe  was  goin’  to  do. 
Now  he  couldn’t  hab  say  dat,  you  know, 
if  he  let  you  tell  him  all  about  it — like 
a  goose  as  you  was.  So  he  let  you  go 
off,  d’ye  see,  gib  you  your  orders  so  far, 
an’  leabes  de  rest  to  your  good  sense — 
zough  dere  wasn’t  too  much  ob  dat  to 
leab  it  to,  or  you  wouldn’t  hab  bring 
away  Eddard  La — La — t’ing-um-bob.” 

“But  do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me, 
Peter,  that  Ben-Ahmed  intended  me 
and  Hugh  Sommers  to  escape.  ’ 

“  Das  really  what  I  means  to  tell  you, 
Geo’ge.” 

“  Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  all  this 
before,  and  save  me  from  a  deal  of  un¬ 
certainty  ?  ” 

“  ’Cause,  in  de  fuss’  place,  I  had  no 
time  to  tell  you  ;  in  de  second  place, 
1  was  ordered  not  to  tell  you  ;  in  de 
t’ird  place,  it’s  good  for  midshipmen  to 
be  put  on  deir  mettle,  an’  lef’  to  find 
dere  own  way  out  ob  diffikilties,  an’,  in 
de  fourf  place,  slabes  hab  no  business 
to  be  axin’  de  outs  an’  ins,  de  whys  an’ 
de  wherefores  of  deir  massas’  affairs.” 

“Well,  I  always  knew  Ben-Ahmed 
had  a  kind  heart,  but  little  thought  it 
was  so  kind  and  self-sacrificing  as  to 
buy  Sommers  for  the  very  purpose  of 
setting  him  free.  I  regret,  deeply,  that 
I  did  not  know  this  sooner,  and  that  I 
cannot  now  have  the  chance  of  thank¬ 
ing  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and 
bidding  the  good  man  farewell.  It  is 
one  comfort,  however,  that  I'll  be  able 
to  send  a  message  back  by  you.  And 
I’m  also  glad  that  I  shall  not  have  to 
part  from  you,  my  dear  Peter,  without 
telling  you  how  much  I  love  you  and 
how  sorry,  very,  very  sorry,  I  am  to  say 
good-bye.” 

“Geo’ge,”  returned  the  negro,  ear¬ 
nestly,  “  don’t  you  count  your  cheekins 
afore  dey ’s  hatched  !  You’re  not  away 
yit,” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Robert  Richardson,  b.a. 

t  \J HEM  April’s  hands  are  wet  with 
'  "  Mowers, 

Winging  the  white  seas  over, 

The  cuckoo  comes  from  southern  bowers, 
Too  long  a  careless  rover, 

And  sweet  and  shrill  o’er  dale  and  hill 
Spring’s  coming  doth  discover. 

How  roses,  roses,  red  and  white, 

Star-thick  on  every  hedge  ; 

And  yellow  marsh-flowers  gleaming  bright 
Among  the  netted  sedge, 

Shot  over  and  through  with  orange  and  blue 
Along  the  river-edge. 

A  joy  the  pensive  Autumn  bath 
That  is  akin  to  pain — 
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The  Summer’s  sober  aftermath, 

The  green  year  on  the  wane. 

But  April  is  a  primrose  path, 

With  fairy  bells  a-chime, 

That  leadeth  straight  through  a  flowery  gate 
To  Summer’s  golden  prime. 


The  glad-voiced  thrush  in  the  twilight  hush 
Sings  from  the  tranquil  va’e  ; 

And  hark,  oh  hark  !  through  the  cool  dark, 
The  faithful  nightingale — 

A  spirit  note  on  the  night  afloat — 

Repeats  her  deathless  tale. 


Now  lilies  white  and  daffodil 
Abroad  their  banners  fling  ; 

And  Winter  may  no  longer  stay, 

And  days  of  gloom  take  wing. 

Come  back,  my  boyhood’s  heart,  to-day. 
And  leap  to  meet  the  Spring. 


LAYS  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

(SECOND  SERIES.) 
ii.— Charlie. 


For  coolness  of  the  coolest  kind  it  never  was  my  fate 
To  come  across  a  cucumber  to  equal  Charlie  Bate  ; 

He’d  cheek  enough  for  any  six ;  I  seem  to  see  him  now, 
Ineffable  complacency  depicted  on  his  brow 

His  beautiful  assumption  it  would  take  a  time  to  tell, 

For  if  you  let  him  have  an  inch  he  always  took  an  ell, 

And  as  this  sort  of  thing  at  school  is  sure  to  come  to  grief, 
He  puzzled  o’er  the  problem,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

He  shone  in  all  his  glory  when  invited  in  to  tea 
With  our  much-respected  Principal  and  kindly  Mrs.  B — . 

His  utter  want  of  bashfulness  was  envied  by  the  rest, 

But  hardly  when  he  criticised  his  treatment  as  a  guest. 

When  winter  laid  his  icy  hand  on  every  sleeping  pool, 

Oh  !  what  an  opportunity  he  had  for  keeping  cool  ! 

He  meant  to  make  the  most  of  it,  as  sure  as  he  was  Bate, 
By  coolly  breaking  through  a  rule  forbidding  him  to  skate. 

The  rule  was  backed  by  very  weighty  reasons  at  the  time, 
But  then  our  friend’s  indifference  to  “reason”  was  sublime; 
He  borrowed  skates  (to  satisfy  his  yearning)  from  a  friend, 
Or  took  them,  for  he  never  thought  of  asking  him  to  lend  ! 

The  sequel  you  may  fairly  guess  ;  it’s  very  sad,  but  true, 
The  rotten  ice  refused  to  bear,  and  gently  let  him  through, 
Until  the  water  reached  his  waist,  and  though  he  wasn’t 
drowned, 

He  felt  a  little  chilly  when  he  reached  the  solid  ground  ! 


This  exploit  knocked  him  up  awhile,  which  rescued  him  from 
Brown, 

The  owner  of  the  skates,  who  said  he’d  like  to  knock  him  down  . 
It  came  to  pass  that  all  except  his  impudence  was  cured, 

For  he  used  to  claim  our  sympathy  for  what  he  had  endured. 

The  time,  however,  came  when  his  assurance  was  surpassed  : 
The  genial  summer  weather  brought  the  holidays  at  last, 

And  Charlie,  restless  with  the  heat,  had  wandered  to  the  side 
Of  a  river  which  invited  him  to  revel  in  its  tide. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  moments  flitted  by 
In  the  luxury  of  feeling  moist  when  everything  was  dry, 

When  (perhaps  it  was  a  warning)  just  a  tiny  twinge  of  crania 
Made  him  glance  towards  his  clothes  as  they  were  taken  by  a 
tramp  ! 

Yes  !  although  it  was  a  lonely  spot,  a  figure,  grim  and  lank, 
Was  leisurely  collecting  all  lii.s  garments  on  the  bank. 

In  vain  he  yelled  and  shouted,  for  the  stranger  only  smiled, 
And  coolly  answered  in  a  way  that  drove  poor  Charlie  wild. 

“  Young  friend,  my  need,  it  would  appear,  is  greater  far  than 
thine, 

And  if  I  take  these  bits  of  things  you  oughtn’t  to  repine. 
Farewell,  farewell,  remember  me  !  I’m  sure  you’re  very  good,’” 
And  flourishing  his  battered  hat  he  vanished  in  the  wood. 

Pursuit  was  vain,  he  disappeared,  like  early  morning  dew, 

And  what  became  of  tramp  or  clothes  our  hero  never  knew, 

But  a  man  discovered  Charlie,  nearly  speechless  from  the  shock,. 
And  sent  him  home  arrayed  in  all  the  glories  of  a  smock. 

FRED  EDMONDS. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 


inger’s  victory  over  the  rebels  had  a 
great  moral  effect  on  the  house. 
There  was  no  further  question  as  to  the 
hardship  of  compulsory  cricket ;  indeed, 
every  one  became  so  keen  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  turning  out  a  “  crack  ”  eleven, 
that  if  the  rule  had  required  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  every  boy  daily  instead  of 
thrice  a  week  the  fellows  would  have 
turned  up. 

The  prospects  brightened  rapidly 
after  a  week  or  two’s  practice.  Rails- 


A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 

CHAPTER  XXII. — THE  LITTLE  SWEEP. 

ford  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  with 
his  usual  energy.  He  would  bowl  or 
bat  or  field  with  equal  cheerfulness,  if 
thereby  he  might  smarten  up  the  form 
of  any  player,  however  indifferent,  who 
really  wanted  to  improve.  He  specially 
devoted  himself  to  the  candidates  for  a 
place  in  the  second  eleven  ;  and  it  pre¬ 
sently  began  to  be  rumoured  that  Rails- 
ford’s  would  be  able  to  put  two  elevens 
in  the  field  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  any  other  two  in  Grandcourt. 


It  was  rather  a  big  boast,  but  after 
the  exploits  of  the  house  at  the  Sports 
nobody  could  afford  to  make  too  little 
of  its  ambitious  projects. 

Arthur,  Dig,  and  their  coterie — most 
of  them  safely  housed  already  in  the 
second  eleven — caught  a  regular  cricket 
fever.  They  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cricket.  They  thought  in  cricket,  and 
dreamed  of  nothing  else.  Any  question 
which  arose  resolved  it-seif  into  a 
cricket-match  in  their  minds,  and  was' 
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mentally  played  out  to  bring  it  to  a 
decision.  Their  ordinary  talk  betrayed 
their  mania,  and  even  their  work  was 
solaced  by  the  importation  of  cricket 
into  its  deepest  problems. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  talk  which  might  have 
been  overheard  one  evening  during  the 
first  part  of  the  term  in  the  study  over 
Railsford’s  head. 

Arthur  was  groaning  over  his  Euclid. 

“  I’m  clean  bowled  by  this  blessed 
proposition,”  said  he.  “  Here  have  I 
been  slogging  away  at  it  all  the  even¬ 
ing  and  never  got  my  bat  properly 
under  it  yet.  You  might  give  us  a  leg- 
up,  Dig.” 

“  Bless  you,"  said  Dig,  “  I’m  no  good 
at  that  sort  of  Yorker.  I’m  bad  enough 
stumped  as  it  is  by  this  Horace.  He 
gets  an  awful  screw  on  now  and  then, 
and  just  when  you  think  you’ve  scored 
off  him,  there  you  are  in  among  the 
slips,  caught  out  low  down.  I  vote  we 
go  and  ask  Marky.” 

“  Don't  like  it,”  said  Arthur.  “  Marky 
served  us  scurvily  over  poor  old  Smiley, 
and  I  don’t  mean  to  go  over  his  pop¬ 
ping-crease,  if  I  can  help  it,  any  more.” 

“That  was  an  underhand  twist  alto¬ 
gether,”  said  Dig.  “Bad  enough  for 
Ainger  to  bowl  us  out,  without  him 
giving  it  out,  too,  the  way  he  did.  You 
know,  I  really  think  we  ought  to  tell 
him  what  a  nice  way  we  can  stump 
him  out  if  we  like.  He  just  thinks 
we’ve  caved  in  and  put  off  our  pads.” 

“  I  don’t  like  it.  Dig.  It  would  be  an 
awfully  bad  swipe,  and  Daisy  would  be 
knocked  over  as  much  as  he  would. 
We’re  not  forced  to  play  up  to  him  any 
more  ;  but  I  don’t  like  running  him 
out.”^ 

“  You’re  a  jolly  decent  brother-in- 
law,  you  are,”  said  Dig,  admiringly, 
“  and  it's  a  pity  Marky  don’t  know  what 
he  owes  you.” 

At  this  point  Tilbury  burst  into  the 
room.  If  Dig  and  Arthur  were  a  little 
crazed  about  cricket,  Tilbury  was  posi¬ 
tively  off  his  head. 

“How's  that,  umpires  ?  ”  cried  he,  as 
he  entered.  “  Did  you  see  me  playing 
this  afternoon  ?  Went  in  second  man, 
with  Wake  and  Sherriff  bowling,  my 
boys.  I  knocked  up  thirty-two  off  my 
own  bat,  and  would  have  been  not  out, 
only  Mills  saw  where  I  placed  my 
smacks  in  between  the  two  legs,  and 
slipped  up  and  got  hold  of  me  low 
down  with  his  left.” 

“All  right,”  said  Arthur.  “Why 
don't  you  put  on  side!  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  you,  and  saw  you  give  three  awfully 
bad  chances  in  your  first  over.  Never 
mind,  stick  to  it  and  we’ll  make  a  tidy 
player  of  you  some  day.  I  hear  they’re 
going  to  get  up  a  third  eleven.  I  dare 
say  Ainger  will  stick  you  in  it  if  we 
ask  him.” 

Tilbury  laughed  good-humouredly  ; 
for  it  was  all  on  the  cards  that  he  might 
get  a  place  in  the  first  eleven  before 
very  long. 

“  I  fancied  Ainger  had  knocked  you 
two  over  the  boundary  a  little  while 
ago.  I  heard  some  one  say,  by  the  way, 
if  you  two  could  be  thrown  into  one, 
and  taught  to  hold  your  l#it  straight 
and  not  hit  everything  across  the 
ticket,  you  could  be  spared  to  play  sub¬ 
stitute  in  Wickford  Infant  School 
eleven  at  their  next  treat.  I  said  I 
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fancied  not,  but  they’re  going  to  try 
you,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  you 
for  half  a  day.” 

“Get  along.  You  needn’t  bowl  any 
of  your  mild  lobs  down  to  us.  By  the 
way,  is  it  true  you’ve  been  stuck  in  the 
choir  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  awful  sell.  I  tried  to  scratch, 
but  Parks  said  they  were  hard  up  for  a 
good  contralto  ;  so  I  had  to  go  in  the 
team.  I’m  to  be  third  man  up  in  the 
anthem  to-morrow — got  half  a  line  of 
solo.” 

“  All  serene,”  said  Arthur,  “  we’ll 
look  out  for  squalls.  Tip  us  one  of  your 
low  A’s,  and  we  ll  sky  it  from  our  pew. 
Who’s  there ?  ” 

It  was  Simson,  also  infected  with  the 
fever,  although  with  him,  being  of  the 
weak-minded  order,  it  took  the  form  of 
a  craze  for  “sport”  generally.  For 
Simson,  as  we  have  mentioned,  once 
tipped  a  ball  to  leg  for  two,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  every  subject  pertaining 
to  the  turf  generally. 

He  looked  very  important  at  present, 
as  he  began, 

“  I  say,  you  chains,  I’ve  got  something 
to  tell  you— -private,  you  know.  You 
know  Mills  ?  His  father’s  brother-in- 
law  lives  at  Epsom,  and  so  gets  all  the 
tips  for  the  races  ;  and  Mills  says  lie’s 
put  his  father  up  to  no  end  of  a  straight 
tip  for  the  Derby.  And  Mills  says  he 
wants  to  get  up  a  little  sweep  on  the 
quiet.  No  blanks,  you  know.  Each 
fellow  draws  one  horse,  and  the  one 
that  wins  gets  the  lot.  Jolly  good 
score,  too.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Arthur,  “I  know  all 
about  that !  I  once  put  a  sixpence  in  a 
sweep,  and  never  saw  it  again.  Catch 
me  fielding  in  that  little  game.” 

“  Oh,  but  Mills  says  it’s  not  to  be  for 
money,  for  that’s  not  allowed.  He  sug¬ 
gested  postage-stamps,  and  then,  who¬ 
ever  won,  would  be  able  to  write  lots  of 
letters  home,  you  know.” 

“  W  ho  wants  to  write  lots  of  letters 
home ?  ”  said  Dig,  whose  correspondence 
rarely  exceeded  two  letters  a  term. 

“  Well,  of  course  you’re  not  obliged,” 
explained  Simson,  seriously.  “If  I  drew 
‘Roaring  Tommy ’—I  mean,”  said  he, 
correcting  himself  with  a  blush,  “if  I 
drew  the  favourite,  you  know,  and 
potted  the  sweep,  I  should  turn  the 
stamps  into  tin.” 

“Is  ‘ Roaring  Tommy ’  the  favourite, 
then?”  asked  Tilbury. 

“Yes.  I  oughtn’t  to  have  let  it  out. 
I  told  Mills  I  wouldn’t ;  because  it 
might  get  his  father  into  a  row.  Mills 
says  lie’s  dead  certain  to  win.  I  say, 
shall  you  fellows  go  in  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  mind,”  said  Tilbury,  “as  it’s 
not  money.  Any  fellow  sell  me  six 
stamps  ?  ” 

“Yes,  for  sevenpence,”  said  Arthur. 
“  I’m  not  going  in,  young  Simson.  My 
governor  said  to  me  the  chances  were 
some  young  blackleg  or  other  would  be 
on  to  me  to  shell  out  something  for  a 
swindle  of  the  kind  ;  and  he  said,  ‘Don’t 
you  do  it.’  Besides,  I’ve  not  got  the 
money.” 

“  I  could  lend  you  six  stamps,”  said 
Simson,  who  was  very  keen  on  the 
scheme,  and  failed  to  see  any  point  in 
Arthur’s  other  remarks. 

“Not  good  enough,”  said  Arthur. 

“  Not  much  chance  of  scoring,  either,” 


said  Dig,  “if  there’s  about  twenty  go 
in  and  only  one  wins.” 

“  J  ust  as  likely  you  win  it  as  any 
body  else,”  said  Simson.  “  Come  on, 
you  needn’t  funk  it.  Lots  of  fellows 
are  in — Felgate’s  in.” 

Arthur  whistled. 

“  He’s  a  prefect,”  said  he. 

“  Of  course  he  is,  and  he  doesn’t  see 
any  harm  in  it.” 

“  Who  else  ?  ”  asked  Arthur. 

“Rogers,  and  Munger,  and  Sherriff." 

“A  first  eleven  chap,”  ejaculated  Dig. 

“  Lots  of  others.  There’s  twelve- 
names  already  out  of  twenty -one.  No  ! 
thirteen,  counting  Tilbury.  It’ll  be  too 
late  to  do  it  to-morrow.” 

Arthur  looked  at  Dig  and  Dig  looked 
at  Arthur.  Twenty-one  sixpences  were 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  would  buy  a  new 
bat, — at  a  cost  of  six  stamps.  His 
father  had  warned  him  against  gam¬ 
bling  with  money,  but  had  said  nothing 
about  postage-stamps.  And  the  cau¬ 
tions  Dig  had  received  against  “evil 
ways”  did  not  even  specify  gambling  at 
all.  _ 

Simson  took  out  his  list  and  wrote 
Tilbury’s  name ;  and  then  waited  for 
Arthur’s  decision. 

“  May  as  well,”  said  Dig. 

“Wait  till  to-morrow,”  said  Arthur, 
who  still  felt  qualms. 

“  You’ll  be  too  late  then,”  said  Sim¬ 
son. 

“All  right — that’ll  settle  it  then,” 
said  Arthur. 

“  Felgate  said  he  thought  you'd  be 
sure  to  go  in,”  urged  the  tempter. 

“Did  he?”  said  Arthur,  a  good  deal 
impressed. 

“  Yes,”  said  Dig,  jocularly,  already 
fumbling  the  ten-and-six  in  anticipation 
in  his  pocket.  “Any  muff  can  get 
round  Arthur.” 

It  was  an  unlucky  jest,  if  the 
Baronet’s  object  was  to  decide  his 
friend  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  For 
Arthur  coloured  up  and  took  his  hand 
out  of  his  pocket. 

“Wait  till  to-morrow,”  said  he  again. 

“  Dig,  you’ll  give  your  name  now, 
won’t  you?”  said  Simson. 

“  Don’t  know,”  said  Dig,  evasively  ; 
“  better  not  stick  it  down,  that  is,  not 
unless  the  list  gets  full  up,  you  know.” 

Simson  treated  this  evasive  reply  as  a 
consent,  and  wrote  Dig’s  name  down, 
there  and  then,  in  his  presence. 

“Come  on,  Herapath,”  said  he,  mak¬ 
ing  a  last  appeal.  “  Don’t  desert  your 
old  friends.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  can’t  say  anything  till 
to-morrow,”  said  Arthur,  a  little  crusty. 

Simson  gave  it  up  and  departed. 

“Felgate  seems  to  be  bowling  wide 
just  now,”  observed  Dig.  “I  shouldn’t 
have  fancied  he’d  have  gone  in  for  this 
sort  of  thing.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  he,  just  as  much  as 
you  ?  ”  growled  Arthur. 

“  I  ?  I  haven’t  gone  in  for  it  yet.” 

“  Oh  yes,  you  have  ;  your  name ’s 
down.” 

“  Only  as  last  man  in,  though,  in  case 
he  should  get  filled  up.” 

“Doesn’t  matter  whether  you  go  in 
first  or  last,  you’re  in  the  game.” 

“Well,”  said  Dig,  resignedly,  “I  don’t 
think  I  am,  really  ;  but  if  I  am,  I  hope 
I  get  ‘Roaring  Tommy.’ 

{To  be  continued.) 
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COLTISH  CHRONICLES; 

OR,  THE  BOY’S  OWN  PONY. 
By  Cuthbert  Bradley. 

CHAPTER  V. 


Three  bad  boys  and  one  good  one. 


by. 


hard  plucky  hoy  only  wants  good  I 
models  for  his  imitation,  and  he  will  j 
teach  himself  to  ride.  A  saddle-room  lee-  ! 
ture  from  an  old  Yorkshire-bred  groom, 
grounding  him  in  the  aids  and  appliances  of 
pony-boy-ship,  will  start  him  in  the  right 
direction.  Long  discourses  describing  the 
various  motions,  whether  it  he  how  to  use  a  [ 
knife  and  fork  or  how  to  ride,  must  at  best  j 
he  troublesome  to  read.  These  pages  will, 
therefore,  try  and  avoid  lengthy  descriptions, 
believing  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth 
a  pound  of  theory.  Some  useful  hints  will, 
however,  be  set  down  to  guide  those  who 
intend  to  find  the  rest  out  by  practice. 

Most  boys  have  a  spirit  of  independence, 
that  is  if  they  are  worth  anything,  and 
will  not  think  of  following  a  lot  of  rules 
set  down  on  paper,  unless  they  know  the 
reason  why.  “  Why  shouldn’t  I  ride  as  I  j 
like  ?  ”  “  What  do  you  want  to  come  and  I 

spoil  a  fellow’s  morning  ride  by  jawing  at 
him  1  ”  For  several  reasons,  my  dear  boy  ! 
You  have  taught  yourself  to  ride  boldiy, 
hut  badly  ;  yet  I  will  say  this  for  you,  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  what  fear  is.  But  the 
way  you  work  your  arms  about  and  hold 
your  reins  will  ruin  your  pony’s  mouth  and 
temper,  and  from  the  loose  way  you  roll 
about  in  your  saddle  the  pony  must  be 
getting  a  sore  back. 

Then  again,  you  don’t  sit  straight,  and 
as  you  are  a  growing  boy  I  should  not  won¬ 
der  if  yorr  spine  did  not  grow  crooked,  or, 
at  least,  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  j 


So.  I  think  it  is  lucky  I  started  to  rate  and 
chivey  when  I  did,  making  you  an  orna¬ 
ment  on  horseback  instead  of  a  sack  of 
potatoes. 

The  “seat”  is  the  first  mystery  to  be 
mastered.  The  first  lessons  should  teach 
the  young  beginner  that  the  bridle  and 
reins  are  not  intended  for  him  to  hold  on 


Let  a  comfortable  padded  saddle  with 
stirrups  the  right  length  be  put  on  a  steady 
pony,  and  the  groom  lead  the  pony  or  make 
him  walk  or  canter  round  in  a  circle  with  a 
long  lunging  rein  attached.  Sit  in  an  up¬ 
right  easy  position  in  the  middle  of  your 
saddle,  and  try  and  keep  there. 

Shoulders  back  and  waist  slack,  and  fold 
your  arms  across  your  chest,  for  we  are  not 
going  to  bother  you  with  any  reins  in  your 
first  lessons.  You  are  now  in  a  position  to 
learn  the  three  legitimate  aids  to  the  seat 
of  a  civilised  European,  viz.,  “  Balance, 
grip,  and  stirrups.” 

The  lower  limbs  should  be  attached  to 
the  pony  like  a  centaur,  sticking  to  your 
saddle  like  glue,  and  gripping  with  the 
knees  like  a  vice,  feeling  the  stirrups  as  a 
|  useful  support.  The  trunk  should  be  well 
balanced  and  flexible.  A  perfect  seat  is 
shown  in  the  equestrian  figures  from  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  a  series  of  ancient  sculptured 
marbles,  originally  belonging  to  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  so  named  from 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  removed  them  to 
England  in  1812.  Here  grip  and  balance 
are  illustrated  to  perfection ;  stirrups  and 
saddles  were  not  invented  in  those  days. 
The  lower  limbs  of  the  riders  seem  to  be 
part  of  their  steeds,  whilst  the  body  is  flexi- 
j  ble,  carried  in  an  easy  dignified  position. 

These  lessons  should  he  given  on  ground 
i  where  it  is  soft  falling,  and  at  a  walking 
|  pace  to  start  with,  until  confidence  is  gained, 
when  the  pony  may  be  cantered  round  at 
|  an  even  regular  pace.  The  lessons  should 
not  be  too  long  to  tire,  for  it  is  tiring  work 
until  you  are  used  to  the  motion. 

Perseverance  and  practice  will  give  you 
such  a  seat  that  later  on  you  will  be  able  to 
stick  to  anything,  and,  moreover,  what  is 
quite  as  desirable,  you  will  ride  in  ,  good 
form.  Habits,  especially  in  the  young,  are 
wonderfully  tenacious,  whether  they  be 
good  or  bad,  therefore  the  necessity  of  good 
sound  principles  at  starting.  When  con¬ 
fidence  and  a  firm  seat  have  been  acquired, 
then  the  boy  may  be  trusted  with  the  bridle, 
because  he  will  feel  perfectly  independent 
of  holding  on  by  it,  and  will  only  use  it  as 
a  means  to  regulate  the  paces  of  his  pony. 
But  he  would  do  well  to  practise  with  the 
reins  first  of  all  at  home,  and  not  on  the 
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mouth  of  his  pony.  He  must  he  as  handy 
and  light  with  his  fingers  on  the  reins,  as  a 
musician  is  with  Ids  fiddle-strings.  For  if 
he  is  a  hoy  of  any  observation,  lie  will  find 
that  the  pony’s  mouth  is  as  delicate  an  in¬ 
strument  to  play  upon  as  the  best  violin. 
The  reins  act  like  telegraph  wires  from  the 
rider  to  the  pony,  for  from  the  way  they  are 
handled  an  experienced  pony  will  at  once 
find  out  what  his  rider  is  worth  :  in  fact, 
whether  he  knows  anything  about  riding. 
Good  judges  of  horsemanship  have  been 
heard  to  form  their  opinion  of  others’  capa¬ 
bilities  from  merely  seeing  how  they  picked 
up  their  reins.  “  1  knew  the  fellow  could 
ride  directly  1  saw  him  pick  up  his  reins  !  ” 

Although  we  are  quite  determined  that 
none  of  us  will  be  guilty  of  the  great  fault 
of  holding  on  by  the  reins,  it  still  remains 
of  great  importance  how  we  do  hold  them. 
The  comfort  of  the  rider,  and  also  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  depend  upon  this  ;  for,  unless  they 
are  properly  held,  the  body  is  sure  to  be 
awkwardly  balanced,  poking  forward  ox- 
wobbling  about.  They  must  be  smoothly 
and  flatly  held,  with  the  arms,  hands,  and 
elbows  in  the  right  position,  and  the  finest 
horsemen  regulate  the  paces  from  the 
motion  of  the  wrists  and  fingers  only. 

When  you  have  settled  on  the  light 
length  to  hold  your  reins  so  as  to  suit  your 
pony’s  mouth,  make  a  private  mark  on 
them,  so  that  you  can  always  pick  them  up 
again  the  same  length. 

A  wooden  clothes-horse  is  the  best  thing 
to  stnrt  oh  with  the  reins.  Get  your  groom 
to  fasten  the  reins  or  straps  for  you,  and 
show  you  how  to  finger  them.  “  Single 
reins,”  “Double  reins,”  “lteins  in  both 
hands,”  “Change  hands,”  “Shorten  reins,” 
“Turn  right  anil  left,”  “Stop.”  Plenty  to 
learn  here,  and  always  be  practising  tit  it 
on  chairs  or  sofas,  until  you  feel  quite  at 
home  with  them. 

The  reins  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand, 
but  the  right  hand  should  always  be  ready, 
and  it  is  very  often  advisable  to  ride  with 
both  hands. 

A  lien  riding  with  one  hand,  place  the 
three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  viz. ,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  between  the  single 
rein,  and  then  turn  them  over  the  first  fore¬ 
finger,  when  they  will  be  held  tightly  by 
the  thumb. 

The  thumb  should  point  between  the 
pony’s  ears.  This  will  insure  the  elbow 
being  in  the  right  place,  close  to  the  side, 
with  a  good  command  of  the  reins. 

If  a  double-reined  bridle  is  used,  that  is 


a  bridle  with  two  bits,  a  snaffle  and  a 
curb,  the  upper  rein,  which  is  the  snaffle 
rein,  is  the  one  to  use.  The  lower  rein  or 
curb  rein  must  be  used  delicately,  for  its 
action  is  much  more  severe  on  the  pony’s 
mouth  ;  indeed  it  is  often  advisable  to  tie  a 
knot  in  it,  and  let  it  lie  on  the  pony’s  neck 
to  prevent  its  being  used  by  mistake.  But 
when  riding  with  both  reins  in  one  hand, 
the  middle  finger  separates  the  snaffle  rein, 
and  the  little  finger  separates  the  curb  rein, 
the  thumb  being  used  as  before. 


Faults  must  be  guarded  against ;  they 
chiefly  arise  from  carelessness,  such  as  let¬ 
ting  the  reins  slip  ;  riding  on  the  curb  rein 
when  you  fondly  imagine  you  are  using 
the  snaffle  ;  twisting  the  reins,  and  so  riding 
on  one  side  of  the  pony’s  mouth ;  holding 
them  too  slack,  so  giving  the  pony  no  sup¬ 
port,  allowing  him  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
thereby  running  the  risk  of  a  tumble.  To 
the  few  it  is  given  to  be  born  with  hands 
-which  are  so  sympathetic  on  a  horse’s 
mouth  that  they  would  not  break  a  pack 
thread,  gently  feeling  the  mouth  at  every 
step  forward. 

If  young  Nimrod  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
do  as  lie  is  told  he  will  look  very  well  on 
ponyback,  for  his  seat  will  be  square  to  the 
front  without  either  shoulder  being  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  left  hand  with  the  reins  just 
above  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  ;  elbows 
close  to  side  ;  knees  close  to  saddle,  and 
ready  to  grip  it  like  a  vice ;  toes  slightly 
out  ;  heels  down  ;  head  up. 

A  great  deal  of  comfort  in  riding  depends 
upon  pr®per  garments  for  the  lower  limbs, 
and  much  unnecessary  expense  may  be 
spared  beginners  by  knowing  exactly  what 
to  get.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  kind  of  gar¬ 
ment  a  boy  can  have — because  it  is  equally 
adapter}  for  riding  or  walking  in,  or  wearing 
with  or  without  leggings — is  an  invention 
bvThomas  and  Sons,  of  South Molton Street, 
London — the  knickerbocker- breeches. 

These  are  knickerbockers  made  to  fit 
nicely  below  the  knee,  so  that  when  the 
saddle  is  gripped  they  do  not  make  the 
rider  uncomfortable  by  slipping,  and  there 
are  no  clumsy  folds  or  creases  to  sit  upon, 
producing  sores.  A  pair  of  cloth  or  kersey 
leggings  with  buttons  or  straps,  or  a  leather 
pair  for  hard  wear,  but  on  no  account  have 
steel  springs.  Button-boots,  tidy  and  well- 
blacked—  for  every  horseman  should  look 
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peat  and  clean,  and  as  well  groomed  as  tlie 
i,ony  lie  rides.  A  thick  tweed  coat,  and 
liave  it  buttoned  up,  not  flapping  about  in 
the  wind,  and,  above  all,  the  pockets  empty. 

A  small  boy  was  heard  to  say,  “Bother!” 
lo  these  instructions;  “the  fellow’s  only 
et  on  to  write  at  us.”  He  wouldn’t  button 
up  his  coat  when  he  went  riding,  and  he 
would  have  his  pockets  full — a  tin-tack  box, 
a  bunch  of  keys,  a  cricket-ball,  some  toffee, 
and  handkerchief  flying  out  that  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  wash.  The  pony  was  fresh, 
anti  started  to  canter.  Flap  !  flap  !  went 
the  coat  in  the  wind.  Rattle !  rattle  !  went 
the  contents  of  the  pockets.  Away  flew  the 
pony,  mad  with  fright  !  That  little  boy’s 
mamma  has  been  in  deep  mourning  ever 
since.  Without  doubt,  hard  materials  in 
the  pockets  add  to  the  dangers  of  a  fall. 

Gloves  are  a  point  to  be  neat  in  as  much  as 
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boots.  Get  a  strong  leather  pair,  with 
seams  outside ;  they  will  save  the  hands 
blistering.  Keep  them  fresh  and  clean  with 
saddle-soap  and  milk-and-water.  Messrs. 
Sleep,  Oxford  Street,  make  admirable 
riding-gloves  at  half-a-crown  the  pair. 

A  hat  that  will  not  blow  oft',  and  a  billy¬ 
cock  is  perhaps  the  best  shape,  because  if 
you  do  happen  to  get  a  fall  on  to  your  head 
it  will  save  your  neck  by  giving,  and  so 
break  the  fall.  Henry  Heath  of  Oxford 
Street  makes  these  hats  of  extra  strength, 
specially  for  riding. 

A  collar  that  is  not  too  high,  and  a  neat, 
clean  tie. 

Altogether  young  Nimrod  looks  very  re¬ 
freshing  and  business-like,  for  he  is  as  neat 
as  a  pin  and  sweet  as  a  pink,  and  there 
is  nothing  gaudy  or  expensive  in  his  get-up. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Inniskillings,  a  regiment  dating  from  1689 
— and  the  defence  of  Enniskillen  and  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  under  William  in. 
“Gentlemen,”  said  the  king,  “you  shall 
be  my  guards  to-day.  I  have  heard  much 
of  you ;  let  me  see  something  of  you.  ” 
And  much  has  been  seen  of  the  Innis¬ 
killings  since  then.  The  honours  borne 
on  their  guidon  are  Dettingen,  Waterloo, 
Balaklava,  Sevastopol. 

Hussars  and  Lancers,  though  they  have 
borne  no  standards  or  guidons  since  1834, 
have  still  honours  and  badges  and  mottoes 
like  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  in  a  general 
survey  like  this  it  would  never  do  to  omit 
them.  There  are,  as  we  have  shown  in¬ 
directly,  live  regiments  of  Iiancers  now  in 
the  service,  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and 
17th  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  the  3rd, 4th, 
7th,  8th,  10th,  11th,  13th,  14th,  loth,  18th, 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  regiments  being  Hus¬ 
sars.  Let  us  take  the  Lancers  first.  The 
5th  Lancers,  although  the  first  on  the  list, 
is  a  very  young  regiment  indeed,  it  having- 
been  raised  no  longer  ago  than  1858.  But 
in  addition  to  the  Irish  harp  and  crown, 
and  “  Quis  separabit?  ”  it  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  bearing  the  Marlborough 
honours,  won  by  a  regiment  that  once  filled 
the  same  place  in  the  line,  and  which  regi¬ 
ment,  strange  to  relate,  was  never  granted 
the  privilege  of  displaying  such  honours. 
The  official  title  of  the  5th  is  “  The  Royal 
Irish;”  its  nickname  is  “  The  Redbreasts  !  ” 

The  9th  Lancers,  the  Queen’s  Royal, 
dates  from  1715,  but  it  was  not  a  Lancer 
regiment  until  1816.  In  memory  ot  Queen 
Adelaide,  by  whom  they  were  first,  named 
Queen’s  Royal,  they  still  wear  “  A.  R.”  on 
their  caps  and  pouches.  They  have  a  long 
list  of  distinctions — Peninsula,  Punniar, 
Sobraon,  Punjaub,  Chillianwallah,  Goo- 
jerat,  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Charasiab,  Kabul 
(1879),  Kandahar  (1880),  Afghanistan 
(1878-80).  In  this  list  Punniar  is  the  defeat 
of  the  Mahrattas  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1843,  in  which  the  regiment  specially  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  ;  the  only  other  regiment  in 
the  service  displaying  Punniar  is  the  Buffs. 
Sobraon  is  Lord  Gough’s  victory  over  the 
Sikhs  in  1846  ;  Punjaub  is  the  general  dis¬ 
tinction  for  the  campaign  ;  Chillianwallah 
and  Goojerat  are  for  Gough’s  concluding 
battles  with  the  Sikhs  in  1849  ;  Charasiab 
is  Roberts’s  victory  before  Kabul,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  18S0 ;  Kandahar  is  for 
Roberts’s  famous  march  and  concluding 
battle. 

The  12th  Lancers — the  “  Supple  Twelfth  ” 
— were  raised  to  fight  the  Old  Pretender. 
They  are  the  Prince  of  'Wales’s  Royal 
Lancers  — a  title  given  them  in  1817  -  and 
they  have  the  old  badges  of  George  IV. 
when  in  that  position,  the  rising  sun,  the 
red  dragon,  and  the  three-feathered  plume. 
They  bear  also  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  in 
record  of  Abercrombie’s  campaign,  and  the 
distinctions  read,  “  Peninsula,  Waterloo, 
South  Africa  (1851-2,  3),  Sevastopol,  and 
Central  India.”  South  Africa  records  the 
Kaffir  War,  in  which  the  Birkenhead  was 
lost,  and  which  was  begun  under  Sir  Henry 
Smith  and  ended  under  General  Cathcart. 
Central  India  records  the  Mutiny  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  16th  Lancers — the  “  Scarlet  Lancers” 
— date  from  1763.  Their  motto,  “Ant 
cursu,  ant  cominus  armis,”  and  their  title 
of  Queen’s,  they  gained  in  1766  for  services 
in  Portugal.  Their  distinction  list  is  a  long- 
one — Talavera,  Puentes  d’Onor,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Nive,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Bhurt- 
pore,  Afghanistan,  Ghuznee,  Maharajpore, 
Aliwal,  Sobraon.  Wellington’s  battles  are 
familiar  to  most  of  us  through  the  ordinary 
histories  and  Napier’s  “  Peninsular  War.” 
Puentes  d’Onor,  the  two  days’  fight,  was 
about  the  toughest  of  the  lot — “  in  it,”  said 
Wellington,  “if  possible,  the  British  troops 
surpassed  everything  they  had  ever  done 
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PART  II. 


Thus  far  the  standards ;  with  the  Dragoons 
we  enter  on  the  guidons.  There  are 
only  three  regiments  of  “  Dragoons”  now  in 
our  service — the  1st,  the  2nd,  and  the  6th 
of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Line — the  rest  being 
either  Hussars  or  Lancers.  All  three  wear 
scarlet.  The  1st  Dragoons — the  Royals — 
began  in  1683  as  the  Tangierine  Cuirassiers, 
and  in  1751  obtained  their  present  title.  It 
was  they  who,  at  Dettingen,  defeated  the 
famous  Black  Musketeers  of  France,  and 
took  their  standard.  At  Waterloo  they 
captured  the  eagle  of  the  105th  French 
Regiment,  and,  in  memory  of  the  capture, 
bear  an  eagle  as  a  badge  on  their  guidon. 
The  three  guidons  differ  in  their  centres. 
That,  of  the  Royals  has  the  royal  crest  of  the 
lion  on  a  crown,  that  of  the  Greys  has  a 
thistle,  that  of  the  Inniskillings  has  the 
white  castle  of  Inniskilling.  The  Royals 
and  Greys,  as  “royal”  regiments,  have 
blue  labels  for  their  regimental  number ; 
the  Inniskillings  have  yellow  labels  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  their  facings.  All  three 
guidons  have  the  inevitable  Hanoverian 
O  a,  as  it  has  been  somewhat  irreverently 
called.  The  “honours”  of  the  Royals  are 
Dettingen,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Balak¬ 
lava,  Sevastopol.  The  motto  is  “  Spect.e- 
mur  agendo” — say,  “We  are  judged  by 
what  we  do.” 

The  2nd  Dragoons — the  “  Royal  Scots 
C4reys” — is  the  oldest  dragoon  regiment  in 


the  army.  It  was  originally  the  “Scots 
Dragoons,”  and  it  dates  from  1678,  pre¬ 
ceding  all  the  Dragoon  Guard  regiments. 
It  was  not  till  1866  that  it  became  officially 
recognised  as  Scots  Greys,  although  the 
title  had  been  generally  bestowed  upon  it  for 
generations.  As  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Cavalry 
of  the  Line,  its  motto  appropriately  enough 
is  “Second  to  none,”  and  there  is  no  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  world  with  a  more  honourable 
or  more  interesting  record.  Here  we  can 
but  give  bare  lists  of  honours  ;  let  those 
who  will,  read  the  account  of  the  battles 
named,  and  see  how  the  regiments  that 
record  them  have  borne  themselves  in  the 
fray.  Like  the  Royals,  the  Greys  bear  an 
eagle  on  their  guidon — the  eagle  Sergeant 
Ewart  took  in  his  light  for  the  standard,  as 
described  in  our  “Chelsea  Pensioners  at 
Home,”*  thatof  the 45th  French  Regiment. 
The  “honours”  are  Blenheim,  Ramillies, 
Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  Dettingen,  Water¬ 
loo,  Balaklava,  and  Sevastopol.  Alone  of 
British  mounted  regiments  the  Greys  wear 
bearskins.  Why?  In  memory  of  their 
distinguished  feat  at  Ramillies,  when  they 
charged  the  French  King's  Body  Guard — 
the  “  Regiment  du  Roi  ” — swept  it  to  ruin, 
captured  its  colours,  and  assumed  its  head- 
gear  ! 

And  now  for  our  last  guidon — that  of  the 

*  See  Monthly  part  for  November,  188?. 


before  ” — and  the  16th  formed  part  of  the 
1,200  British  horse  with  which  Massena’s 
4,000  Cuirassiers  were  held  at  bay.  Nive 
was  the  five  days’  battle  before  Bayonne, 
in  which  Soult  was  driven  from  his  strongly- 
entrenched  positions.  Bhurtpore  is  Lord 
Combermere’s  storming  in  1826.  Affghan- 
istari  (with  two  f’s)  is  the  first  Afghan  cam¬ 
paign  from  1S38  to  1S42,  and  includes 
Ghuznee.  Maharajpore  is  Gough’s  victory 
over  the  Mahrattas  in  1843.  Aliwal  is  Sir 
Henry  Smith’s  victory  over  the  Sikhs  in  1S46. 

Last  of  the  Lancers  are  the  17th — the 
“death  or  glory”  boys — with  the  white 
facings  and  black  cloth,  and  the  skull  and 
crossbones  adopted  by  their  first  colonel  in 
1763  in  token  of  his  intention  to  avenge  on 
the  French  the  death  of  his  old  friend 
Wolfe,  whose  victory  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  gave  North  America  to  the 
British  race.  The  17th  are  the  original 
Death’s-head  Dragoons  ;  it  was  from  them 
that  the  Black  Brunswickers  adopted  the 
skull  and  crossbones  in  the  Napoleon  wars. 
But  their  first  honours  are  those  of  the 
Crimea — Alma,  Balaklava  (the  charge  of 
the  Six  Hundred),  Inkerman,  Sevastopol, 
and  Central  India,  and  South  Africa,  1879. 

The  3rd  Regiment  of  Cavalry  of  the  Line, 
raised  in  1685  as  the  Queen  Consort’s  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Dragoons,  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Royals.  It  has,  since  1861,  been  called 
“The  King’s  Own  Hussars.”  It  displays 
the  white  horse  and  the  Hanoverian  motto 
of  “  Nec  aspera  terrent” — freely  renderable 
as  “Undaunted  by  danger” — and  has  a 
long  honour  list,  beginning  with  George’s 
Dett ingen  and  ending  with  Gough’s  Goo- 
jerat.  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  it  in 
full — Dettingen,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Peninsula,  Cabool  (1842),  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  Sobraon,  Punjaub,  Chillian- 
wallah,  Goojerat.  Toulouse  was  the  last 
battle  of  the  Peninsular  War;  it  was  the 
final  settlement  of  Soult.  Cabool  has  its 
date  ;  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  we  have 
improved  in  our  spelling  !  Moodkee  is  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge’s  victory  over  the  Sikhs  in 
1S45  ;  Ferozeshah  is  Gough’s  victory  three 
days  afterwards. 

The  4th  Cavalry  of  the  Line  was  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne  of  Denmark’s  Regiment  in  1685, 
when  it  was  formed.  From  1818  to  1861  it 
was  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  It  is  now  the 
4th  Queen’s  Own  Hussars,  with  bright 
yellow  cloths  on  the  kettledrums  it  won  at 
Dettingen,  and  a  list  of  victories  embracing 
Dettingen,  Talavera,  Albuhera,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Toulouse,  Peninsula,  Afghanistan, 
Ghuznee,  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkerman,  and 
Sevastopol.  The  7th  Hussars  is  also  a 
“  Queen’s  Own  ”  regiment.  It  is  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  has  “  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul  ” 
for  its  marching  air,  and,  like  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  Light  Infantry,  rejoices  in  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  wearing  shirt-collars  in  undress.  It 
is  the  “Saucy  Seventh”  of  the  Peninsula. 
Its  list  of  distinctions  is  a  short  one — Det¬ 
tingen,  Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Lucknow. 

The  Stli  is  the  King’s  Own  Irish  Hus¬ 
sars.  Its  crest  is  the  harp  and  crown,  and 
its  motto  “  Pristinre  virtutis  memores.”  It 
was  awarded  both  crest  and  motto  in  1777, 
when  it  got  its  title,  but  it  was  raised  in 
1693.  Its  roll  of  honour  is  Leswarree, 
Hindoostan,  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkerman, 
Sevastopol,  Central  India,  Afghanistan 
(1879-S0).  Leswarree  was  Lord  Lake’s 
defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  in  1S03,  where, 
with  the  76th  Foot,  the  King’s  Own  highly 
distinguished  itself.  Balaklava  is  the  Light 
Brigade  charge.  The  8th  Hussars  were  at 
one  time  known  as  the  Crossbelts,  from 
their  wearing  the  sword-belt  over  the  right 
shoulder,  in  memory  of  their  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  cavalry  at  Saragossa  in  1710,  when 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  Spaniards’ 
accoutrements. 

The  10th  are  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Hus¬ 
sars,  and  have  the  usual  Prince  of  Wales’s 


badges  favoured  by  George  IV. ,  the  title 
having  been  granted  in  1811 — plume,  rising 
sun,  and  red  dragon.  It  is  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  raised  in  1715  to  fight  the  Old  Pre¬ 
tender  ;  and  it  bears  on  its  appointments 
Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Sevastopol,  Afghani¬ 
stan  (1877  and  1879),  and  Ali  Musjid,  the 
latter  being  Sir  Samuel  Browne’s  victory  in 
the  Kyber  in  1878.  The  10th  is  the  dandy 
regiment  that  didn’t  dance  and  didn’t  sup. 
To  it  belonged  Beau  Brummell  and  the 
hero  of  the  “  Trot  her  out,  John,”  and  “Trot 
him  back,  John.”  But  it  is  known  now  for 
quite  other  characteristics.  It  has  recently 
added  to  its  list  of  distinctions  Egypt,  1884. 

The  11th  are  the  Cherubinis,  a  joke  re¬ 
quiring  an  interchange  of  vowels  for  its  due 
appreciation  ;  its  men  are  recognised  every¬ 
where  by  their  cherry-coloured  trousers. 
It  is  the  Prince  Albert’s  Own  Hussars,  a 
distinction  gained  in  the  pleasant  paths  of 
peace  by  escorting  Prince  Albert  from 
Dover  to  be  married  in  1840.  Its  badge  is 
that  of  Electoral  Saxony,  with  the  motto, 
“  Treu  uinl  fest.”  It  is  one  of  the  anti- 
Jacobite  regiments  raised  in  the  fifteen, 
and  bears  the  Sphinx  for  Abercrombie’s 
expedition,  Salamanca,  Peninsula,  Bhurt¬ 
pore,  Alma,  Balaklava  (Light  Brigade), 
Inkerman,  and  Sevastopol. 

The  13th  Hussars — the  “  Ragged  Hus¬ 
sars  ”  of  the  Peninsula,  they  having  been 
in  thirty-two  affairs  besides  general  actions, 
and  having  no  time  to  get  their  new  clothes 
— once  had  green  facings,  whence  the  joke 
in  the  motto  of  “  Viret  in  internum,”  which 
was  the  motto  of  Munden,  their  first 
colonel,  in  1715.  The  drumcloths  display 
Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Alma,  Balaklava, 
Inkerman,  and  Sevastopol. 

The  14th  Hussars  are  the  last  of  the 
anti- Jacobites.  They  bear  the  Prussian 
eagle,  and  wear  the  orange  facings  in 
memory  of  the  princess  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  for  whom  they  once  formed 
an  escort.  They  are  “King’s”  Hussars, 
like  the  15th,  and  their  distinctions  are 
Douro,  Talavera,  Puentes  d’Onor,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  Peninsula,  Pun¬ 
jaub,  Chillianwallah,  Goojerat,  Persia,  and 
Central  India.  Douro  is  the  passage  of 
that  river  in  1809,  Orthes  is  the  defeat  of 
Soult  in  1814,  Persia  is  the  Bushire  and 
Reshire  campaign  in  1856,  in  consequence 
of  the  Persians  annexing  Herat. 

When  the  15th  Hussars  were  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  they  had  engraved  on  their  helmets, 
“  Five  battalions  of  French  defeated  and 
taken  by  this  regiment,  with  their  colours 
and  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  at  Emsdorf, 
16th  July,  1760,”  and  Emsdorf  now7  heads 
the  list  of  honours.  And  next  to  it  comes 
a  defeat  quite  as  extraordinary  as  that  of 
General  Glaubitz,  Villiers-en-Couehe,  in 
the  Duke  of  York’s  campaign  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1779,  when  the  regiment  won  its 
scarlet  plumes.  In  the  same  campaign  was 
fought  Egmont-op-Zee,  which  follow's. 
Sahagun — the  15th  are  rich  in  honours 
granted  to  no  other  regiment — w7as  fought 
in  December,  1808,  during  Sir  John  Moore’s 
expedition.  The  10th  as  well  as  the  15th 
wrere  engaged  in  it,  but  to  the  15th  the 
honour  alone  was  granted — one  of  many 
instances  of  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  a 
name  from  the  list  on  the  colours  is  no 
proof  of  the  absence  of  the  regiment  from 
the  battle.  Following  Sahagun  come  the 
familiar  names  of  Vittoria,  Peninsula, 
Waterloo,  and  Afghanistan  (1878-80).  No 
W'onder  that  the  motto  of  the  15th  is  “  Mere- 
biinnr !  ”  The  15th  was  not  only  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  to  be  called  Light  Dragoons,  but  the 
first  to  be  called  Hussars,  and  it  won  its 
title  of  “  The  King’s  ”  for  its  services  in 
Germany.  It  was  not  only  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  to  be  called  Hussars,  but  it  was  for 
years  the  last  of  the  Hussars,  the  following 
regiments  having  been  raised  in  1S5S,  and 
bearing  honours  that,  in  days  gone  by, 


should  have  been  granted  to  those  who 
held  the  same  place  in  the  Line.  The  18th 
Hussars  have  “  Pro  Rege,  pro  Lege,  pro 
Latvia  conamur,”  for  their  motto,  and 
Peninsula  and  Waterloo  for  their  honours. 
The  19th  have  the  elephant  as  a  badge — the 
Assaye  elephant — with  Assaye,  Niagara, 
Egypt  (1882,  1884),  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  the 
Nile  (1885),  with  Abu  Klea.  The  20th  have 
Peninsula  and  Suakim  (1885).  The  21st  have 
a  clear  canvas  at  present — a  white  cloth  with 
neither  motto  nor  badge  nor  distinction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MODEL-YACHTING  IN  1887-1888. 

PART  IV. 

IJort  Glasgow  opened  its  third  season  on 
St.  George’s  Day.  The  winner  proved 
to  be  the  new  60-ton  Thistle — oh,  these 
Thistles  !  For  the  challenge  timepiece 
Lady  of  the  Lake  was  first,  as  last  year, 
and  so  took  it  home  for  good,  as  did  Gipsy 
the  cup.  Port  Glasgow  had  its  regatta  on 
July  15th,  and  Gipsy,  Stella,  Southern 
Cross,  and  May  secured  the  first  in  the  four 
classes  of  over  40  tons,  40  tons,  20  tons,  and 
10  tons.  Next  day  was  Dumbarton  Regatta, 
to  which  Port  Glasgow  sent  a  strong  deputa¬ 
tion.  For  the  silver  cup  there  were  thirty- 
eight  starters,  and  a  Port  Glasgow  boat  (the 
20-ton  Southern  Cross)  managed  to  carry  it 
off.  Portsmouth  was  busy  on  its  capital  little 
lake  at  Southsea,  and  set  a  good  example 
for  other  clubs  to  follow  in  getting  Messrs. 
West,  of  Gosport,  to  photograph  its  lieet. 
Scarborough  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  clubs  that  started  in  1887,  and 
has  begun  well  in  1888  with  an  exhibition  of 
models.  If  it  could  only  get  Messrs.  West 
to  photograph  its  pond  in  the  height  of  the 
weedy  time,  the  picture  might  melt  the 
hearts  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

The  Serpentine,  with  its  new'  boathouse 
under  way.  had  a  spirited  season,  and  made 
certain  changes  in  its  rules.  In  1887  Gates¬ 
head  and  Manchester,  as  we  have  seen, 
adopted  the  heat  system,  while  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  abandoned  it,  and  sailed  its  boats  on 
the  London  method  !  A  regulation  as  to 
umpires  came  into  force  that  should  not  bo 
passed  unnoted.  “  Each  member  of  the 
committee  will  take  his  turn  alphabetically 
to  umpire  a  club  match,  and  to  stand  out 
of  that  match  himself.  Should  he  he  unable 
to  attend,  he  shall  find  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  act  as  his  substitute  for  that 
match.”  We  have  seen  the  Medway  Club 
introducing  centre-boards.  The  Serpentine 
|  passed  a  new7  rule — “That  no  inside  or 
|  shifting  ballast  or  centre-boards  be  carried 
in  any  form  by  any  yacht  racing  under  the 
|  club  rules.”  From  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  Serpentine  is  on  a  reactionary  tack. 

Southport  opened  a  new  pond  and  held  a 
regatta  in  July,  to  which  boats  came  from 
the  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Maryport 
Clubs.  Luck  remained  with  the  locals,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  steamer  race,  which  was  w7on  by 
the  Manchester  crack,  Electra.  In  the 
20-ton  race  Rosebud  was  first,  Siren  (a 
Liverpool  boat)  second,  and  Thistle — w7a:j 
there  ever  such  a  year  for  Thistles  ?— third. 
In  the  10-ton  match  Pet  w7as  first,  Lurline 
second,  and  Waterwitch,  a  Liverpudlian, 
third.  In  the  club  regatta  in  October  Guine- 
verewon  as  aprize  an  oil- painting  of  the  pond 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  opening  ! 
The  steamer  race  on  this  occasion  proved 
quite  thrilling.  The  wind  w7as  high,  the 
w'aves  w'ere  rough,  and  in  the  perilous  pas¬ 
sage  the  sea  swept  over  the  Rob  Roy,  and 
down  she  went  with  a  hiss  and  a  snort ! 

But  here  we  must  end  ;  we  cannot  men¬ 
tion  every  club.  When  we  wrote  the  first 
of  these  annual  reviews  there  were  not  ten 
clubs  claiming  attention,  now  there  are  fifty. 
(THE  END.) 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH  SERIES.) 


Writing  Competition. 

( Continued  from  page  427. ) 

Middle  Division  (ages  from  14  to  IS). 

IN  this  Division  the  total  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  was  1.207,  made  up  as  follows: 
for  England,  1,004  ;  Scotland,  117  :  Ireland, 
40  ;  Wales,  23  ;  Canada,  8  ;  Jersey,  3  ; 
Guernsey,  2 ;  Barbados,  2 ;  Trinidad,  1  ; 
Cape  Town,  1  ;  France,  2 ;  Isle  of  Man,  1  ; 
Tasmania,  1  ;  Germany,  2. 


Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Prize — One  Guinea. 

Reginald  Marvin  (aged  17),  Hartliam  House,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

certificates. 

(The  names  are  arranged  approximately  in  order  of 
merit.) 

Harry  Romeril  Bensa,  9,  Heathlands,  Manor  Park, 
Essex. 

William  Goodacre  Orton,  14,  Newtown  Street, 
Leicester. 

William  McIntosh,  ISO,  Albert  Road,  Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

Frederick  w.  Mansfield,  131,  Hemingford  Road, 

Barnsbury,  N. 

Frederick  John  Ford,  5,  Cauonhury  Street,  Essex 
Road. 

Theodore  Langton  Hurry,  119,  Charles  Street, 
Arbour  Square,  London,  u. 

Edwin  John  Greene,  3,  Charlwood  Place,  Pimlico, 

s.w. 

Ernest  Ingham  King,  The  College,  Gildersome, 
Leeds. 

Richard  Houghton,  The  College,  Gildersome, 
Leeds. 

Reginald  Clark,  11,  Strode  Road,  Dames  Road, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 

William  Kellock,  5,  Albert  Drive,  Crosshill,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

Alfred  H.  Maguire,  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Belfast. 

Fred.  C.  Brown,  Francis  M.  Weldon,  .tames 
Cowan,  Robert  Carlisle,  D.  F.  Thompson, 
David  D.  Reid,  S.  W.  Anderson.  William  Mar¬ 
tin,  John  M.  Andrews,  Harry  G.  Mathews, 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

Arthur  Henry  Bailey,  9,  Burghley  Road,  London, 
N.W. 

Henry  II.  Danger,  Sutton  Mallet,  Bridgwater. 

Frederick  Henry  Manning,  12,  Cobden  Road, 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

Herbert  Howard,  Fir  Cottage,  X orbury  Moor,  near 
Stockport,  Cheshire. 

Reginald  Warren  Waters,  86,  Victoria  Dwellings, 
Clerkemvell  Road,  E.c. 

Henry  Andrews.  21,  Backstreet,  Gainsborough. 

Ernest  Allen,  Warrington  House,  Duppass  Hill, 
Croydon,  Surrey. 

Percy  Allen,  Warrington  House,  Duppass  Hill, 
Croydon,  Surrey. 

William  Henry  Smith,  114,  Bartholomew  Street, 
Leicester. 

Thomas  Edward  Slaughter,  “Gairloch,"  Alex  ru¬ 
der  Road,  Reading. 

Frederick  Waiiburton,  Walton  Street,  West  Brom¬ 
wich. 

David  Gilmore,  27,  West  Portland  Street,  Troon, 
Ayrshire,  N.  B. 

William  James  Warrell,  19,  Cavendish  Buildings, 
Clerkemvell  Road,  London,  w.C 

Arthur  T.  Ledbetter,  35,  Houghton  Terrace, 
Meadow  Road,  Leeds. 

David  Smith  Palk,  Longfleet,  Poole,  Dorset, 

Albert  Clement  Harmer,  Apsiey  Villa,  Ciren¬ 
cester. 

Edgar  John  Pickford,  23,  Boston  Street,  Hyde, 
near  Manchester 

Walter  Midgley  Robertsiiaw,  Belmont  House, 
Stocks  bridge,  near  Sheffield. 

Albert  E.  Cooper,  i.  Birehell  Terrace,  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Road,  Hanweil. 

Russell  Payne,  School  House,  Weston  Longville, 
Norwich. 

Walter  Samuel  Wilbraham,  35,  Jamaica  Street, 
Commercial  Road,  E. 

Frank  A.  Robinson,  136,  Alexandra  Road,  Moss 
Side,  near  Manchester. 

Henry  James  Baker,  2,  Fonthill  11  o  id,  Finsbury 
Park,  London,  h. 
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Chari.es  Edwin  Tattersall,  21,  Westgate,  Ripon, 
Yorkshire. 

Walter  Gieve,  16,  Roslyu  Terrace,  Redland, 
Bi  istol. 

Herbert  Browning  Button,  S,  Sunny  Park  Ter¬ 
race,  Faki-nham. 

Harold  William  Goodman,  88,  Hagley  Road,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham. 

Charles  George  Hobson  Marriott,  9,  Maismore 
Terrace,  Leyton  Square,  Peckhain  Park  Road,  s.E. 

iknest  Watts,  64.  Sandgate  Road,  Folkestone. 

Thomas  Johnson  Hall,  care  of  F.  J.  C.  Cope,  Esq., 
Insurance  Broker,  Victoria  Street,  Derby. 

Lilian  Thomas,  86,  Dartmouth  Road,  Forest  Hill. 

Robert  Howard  Russel,  All  Saints’  School,  Blox- 
ham,  near  Banbury,  Oxon. 

William  Tarrance  Millar,  76,  Raglan  Place, 
Partick,  near  Glasgow. 

Arthur  New  all,  64,  Wharton  Road,  Wharton, 
VVinsford,  Cheshire. 

Charles  Thomas  Moon,  28,  Charrington  Street, 
Oakley  Square,  London,  N.W. 

Perina  Anne  Bevan,  Park  House,  Herbert  Road, 
Birmingham. 

James  Layery,  14,  Market  Square,  Antrim,  Ire¬ 
land. 

Frederick  Travers  Campbell,  275,  KiDg  Street, 
Hammersmith,  w. 

Benjamin  John  Boulter,  62,  Surrey  Row,  Black- 
friars  Road,  London,  s.E. 

Albert  John  Simms,  Samlroek  Villa,  19,  Southfields 
Road,  Wandsworth,  s.w. 

Hugh  Gp.aham,  21,  Rock  Lane,  Rock  Ferry,  Birken¬ 
head. 

Thomas  G.  Speed,  Clarence  Terrace,  Matlock  Bath, 
Derby. 

H.  E.  Ibbs,  5,  Rendlesham  Road,  Lower  Clapton. 

Percival  Norman  Julian  Rowland,  17,  London 
Road,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

Frederick  Charles  Augustus  Blanchard,  4, 
Caulfield  Road,  Peekham,  London,  s.E. 

Herbert  Wood,  7,  Mervan  Road,  Brixton,  s.w. 

Ernest  John  Gasper,  The  Schools,  Farnham. 

John  William  Inns,  11,  Tatterdown  Place,  Muswell 
HH1,  N. 

Charles  McIntosh,  9,  Wellington  Street,  Bedford. 

Frederic  Pearce,  117,  Malmesbury  Road,  Bow,  e. 

H.  McLean,  East  London  Soap  Works,  Bow. 

Jesse  Hickman,  35,  Fairfield  Road,  Bow,  e. 

Sydney  Mostyn  Herbert,  95,  Peascod  Street, 
Windsor,  Berks. 

Henry  Frood  Whittitt,  Balliousie  Terrace,  Perth, 
Scotland. 

Arthur  James  Cole,  2,  Mount  Ash  Road,  Sydenham 
Hill,  S.E. 

Reginald  IIann,  Westliall  Villa,  Westhall  Road, 
Forest  Hill. 

John  Allan  Young,  25,  Shandon  Street,  North 
Merchiston,  Edinburgh. 

John  Astin,  65,  Aire  View  Terrace,  Kirkgate,  Ship- 
ley,  Yorks. 

William  Vickers  Haviland,  13,  Upper  Phillimore 
Place,  Kensington,  W. 

Charles  Fry,  39,  Upper  High  Street,  Taunton. 

Ernest  William  Boote,  21,  Peace  Street,  Hanley. 

John  Wilson,  3,  Summerfield  Place,  Leith  Links, 
Leith. 

Bruce  Augustus  Joynes,  76,  Gloucester  Street, 
Cirencester. 

Thomas  George  Faldo,  44,  King  William  Street, 
Greenwich,  s.E. 

William  Arthur  Bennett,  13,  East  Dudley  Street, 
VVinsford,  Cheshire. 

Charles  Ernest  Fenton,  47,  High  Street,  Broms- 
grove. 

Arthur  Attack,  39,  Hood  Street,  Kettering  Boad, 
Northampton. 

Robert  Haworth  Haydock,  21,  Crown  Street, 
chorley,  Lancashire. 

Elizabeth  P^ose  Oswald,  80,  Ulverton  Road,  Dal- 
kev,  co  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Edwin  Handley  Greely,  99,  Upland  Road,  East 
Dulwich,  S.E. 

Charles  Edwin  Young,  23.  Whitechapel  Road,  e. 

Herbert  Pentin,  7,  St.  Leonard’s  Terrace,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Doi'set. 

Lewis  Peeks,  6,  Thames  View,  Hurst  Road,  East 
Molesey,  Mlrrey. 

Evan  W.  Fife,  75,  Academy  Street,  Inverness. 

Frank  Wyatt.  105.  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park. 

Charles  JAMES  Jones,  2,  Cross  Hill,  Shrewsbury. 

W.  E.  Lee.  6,  Gloucester  Place,  Greenwich,  Kent,  s.E. 

Arthur  Edwin  Tidcombe,  School  House,  Wraxall, 
Bristol. 

Samuel  Edward  Yarnall,  53,  Cattell  Road,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Charles  Heims,  Oakfield  Lodge,  Bickley,  Kent. 

William  Henry  White,  57,  Herbert  Road,  Small 

Heath,  Birmingham. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Chorister, — Hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  covering  the  whole  subject. 

Working  Man’s  Son. — The  best  course  would  be  to 
pass  through  one  of  the  many  Nonconformist  col¬ 
leges  connected  with  the  various  denominations. 
As  a  typical  rule  of  admission  is  that  all  candidates 
should  have  been  active  working  members  of  a 
church  for  some  time,  and  should  have  given  dis¬ 
tinct  proof  of  preaching  ability,  very  few  candi¬ 
dates  are  admitted  before  eighteen  years  of  age. 

F.  K.— Yes;  our  publisher  can  supply  all  the  parts 
of  Vol.  Yin.  you  ask  for. 

Pickwick. —Yes  :  you  can  get  Part  81  atom'  office, 
or  by  order  through  your  bookseller. 

Only  a  Girl. — Why  not  secure  tire  B.  o.  p.  Annual 
in  which  it  appears?  This,  witli  all  its  varied 
contents,  costs  little  more  than  would  the  story 
alone  if  reprinted. 

G.  D.  G.  W. — A  book  on  Indoor  occupations  or 
amusements  for  boys  will  shortly  appear  in  our 
“  Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf"  series. 

W.  E.  G. — 1.  We  have  no  coloured  plates  left  of 
Vol.  I.  2.  We  have  found  that  the  majority  of  our 
readers  prefer  the  uniform  style  of  cover  of  our 
“Annuals.”  The  present  cover  was  designed  by 
Mr  R  C.  Woodville,  who  has  done  so  much  woi k  for 
the  Queen  lately.  3.  We  cannot  negotiate  the  sale 
of  yonr  numbers  of  the  earlier  volumes,  but  pro¬ 
bably  you  could  readily  find  purchasers  through, 
say,  tlie  “Exchange  and  Mart.” 

W.  H. — For  photography  read  the  articles  by  Captain 
Abney,  E.R.S.,  in  our  hack  numbers. 

D.  S.  J.— To  get  tine  hack  numbers  you  mention  from 
our  publisher  would  cost  you  exactly  the  published 
price,  and  that  you  cau  calculate  for  yourself. 

Ignoramus.— 1.  The  egg  which  you  semi  was  a  good 
deal  damaged  in  transit,  but  appears  to  lie  tlia.t  of 
a  spotted  flycatcher.  2.  Refer  to  back  numbers. 
3.  Tlie  moth  is  a  Herald  (Gonoptera  libntrix). 

Snow  Flake.— See  a  doctor.  It  maybe  only  tem¬ 
porary. 

Charles.— At  Boulton  and  Paul’s,  Norwich. 

G.  Black.— 1.  Read  our  paper  in  back  numbers  on 
Taxidermy.  2  Tumbler  pigeons  best  to  begin 
with. 

Snooz  -All  finches  are  seed  birds.  No,  do  not  give 
K.  jn.  Tame  by  gentleness  and  kindness. 

Colt.ie. — Wash  with  Spratt's  Soap,  once  a  week.  It 
kills  fleas  and  keeps  the  coat  sweet. 

Jackdaw.— Get  very  young,  and  give  them  liberty 
from  the  beginning.  Don't  cut  a  wing  at  all.  If 
you  do  they  have  no  chance  against  cats.  We 
tame  starlings  to  fly  about  with  us  out  of  doors. 

Snake  Charmer.— A  harmless  ringer  snake. 

Linnet.— Do  not  give  hemp-seed  constantly  to  any 
bird. 

Q.  O.— Cut  canaries’  claws  with  scissors.  Mind  to 
catch  and  hold  the  bird  carefully,  and  do  not  cut 
too  deep. 

Aeronaut.— Give  your  fowls  meat  scraps,  and  not 
much  meal  or  corn.  They  are  too  fat  to  lay. 
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Foster  made  no  reply.  To  say  truth, 
he  felt  a  little  hurt  by  the  way  in 
which  his  protestations  of  regard  were 
received,  and,  by  way  of  changing  the 
subject,  he  asked  if  Peter  had  ever 
heard  anything  about  the  old  Dane  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  who  had  been 
captured  at  the  same  time  with  him¬ 
self. 

“  Dey’s  bin  ransom'd,  all  ob  dem. 
Got  rich  friends,  you  see.  Hole  your 
tongue  now,  Geo’ge,  we’s  cornin’  to  de 
place.” 


chapter  xxi.— (continued.) 

I  By  tha.t  time  Sommers  and  his 
daughter  had  overtaken  the  party.  As 
they  all  proceeded  silently  along  the 
road,  wondering  how  the  matter  would 
end,  they  observed  a  figure,  like  that 
of  a  female,  glide,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  darKness,  and,  taking  Peter 
quietly  by  the  arm,  walk  along  with 
him. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  Foster  went 
forward  and  looked  into  her  face. 

“  Angelica  ! ”  he  exclaimed,  in  sur- 
!  prise. 


“  Ob  course  !  ”  answered  her  husband 
for  her,  “  you  don’t  suppose  de  wife  ob 
Peter  de  Great  would  let  Geo’ge  Foster 
go  away  widout  cornin’  to  de  boat  to  see 
him  oil"?” 

Ere  the  middy  could  recover  from  his 
astonishment  the  party  came  suddenly 
upon  a  small  cavern  in  which  a  light 
glimmered.  At  its  entrance  lay  a  boat, 
and  beside  it,  engaged  in  putting  it  to 
rights,  were  Brown  and  his  three  com¬ 
panions — the  two  British  tars  and  the 
Maltese  seaman. 
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“  Is  all  right  1  ”  asked  Brown,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  they  approached. 

“  All  right,”  answered  Peter. 

“  Now,  Geo’ge,  you  go  in.” 

The  middy  entered  the  cave,  and 
with,  if  possible,  increased  surprise,  he 
found  Ben-Ahmed  standing  there  ! 

“You  are  astonished,  my  friend,”  said 
the  Moor  with  a  gentle  smile,  as  he 
extended  his  hand. 

“  I  am  indeed,”  returned  the  middy, 
heartily  grasping  and  warmly  shaking 
it,  “  but  I  am  also  rejoiced  that  I  have 
the  opportunity — which  I  had  not 
hoped  for — of  thanking  you  for  all  your 
great  kindness  to  me  in  time  past — 
especially  for  this  crowning  act.” 

“  You  have  not  to  thank  me,”  returned 
the  Moor,  “you  have  to  thank  the  little 
English  girl ;  ”  as  he  spoke  he  made  a 
graceful  motion  of  the  hand  towards 
Hester,  who,  with  her  father,  entered 
the  cave  at  the  moment.  “  Little  Hester 
has  taught  me — not  by  word  but  by 
example — the  grand  lesson  of  your 
Christian  Scriptures,  that  a  man  should 
do  to  others  what  he  would  have  others 
do  to  him.  I  have  resolved  to  keep  no 
more  slaves,  and,  as  a  first  step,  I  now 
set  you  ail  free  !  ” 

“  God’s  blessing  rest  on  you  for  that, 
sir,”  said  Hugh  Sommers,  stepping  for¬ 
ward  and  grasping  the  hand  that  Foster 
had  relinquished.  “  Have  you,  then, 
forsaken  the  faith  of  Mohammed  and 
adopted  that  of  Christ  ?” 

“  Be  not  over  curious,”  said  the  Moor, 
reprovingly.  “  Sufficient  for  you  to 
know  that  fresh  water  cannot  spring 
from  a  salt  fountain.  We  must  not 
waste  time.  The  boat  is  in  the  water 
by  this  time.  Fai’ewell.  Kiss  me  my 
■child.  We  may  not  meet  again  on  earth, 
but — we  shall  certainly  meet  here¬ 
after  !  ” 


Hester,  who  saw  the  Moor  assume  ail 
shapes  and  sizes  through  the  tears  that 
filled  her  eyes,  ran  to  him,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  round  his  neck  gave  him  a 
hug  that  made  even  her  father  jealous.  ! 

“Now,  away,  all  of  you,”  cried  Ben- 
Ahmed,  when  he  was  released,  “  and 
may  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  go  with  you.” 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  the  clatter  1 
of  horses’  hoofs  in  the  distance  was 
heard.  Instantly  the  party  made  for  : 
the  boat.  Ther-e  was  no  time  for  last 
adieux.  Ben-Ahmed  helped  to  shove 
off  the  boat  and  bundle  them  in. 

“You  will  hear  pistol-shots,”  he  cried, 
“but  fear  not  for  me.  My  horse  can 
outrun  the  best  in  Algiers.  I  will  only 
fire  to  decoy  them  away.  Farewell !  ”' 

He  ran  up  into  the  shrubbery  that  I 
bordered  the  road,  and  next  minute  the  j 
sound  of  his  horse’s  feet  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  as  the  boat  skimmed 
swiftly  out  to  sea  under  the  powerful 
j  impulse  of  its  stalwart  crew. 

A  few  minutes  later  and,  as  the  Moor 
had  prophesied,  pistol-shots  were  heard 
on  shore.  F rom  the  sound  they  appeared 
to  come  from  a  short  distance  in  the 
interior  of  the  land,  but  musket-shots 
j  were  also  heard  among  them,  and  from 
|  the  hashes  on  the  beach  it  became 
i  evident  that  the  Moor  had  not  succeeded 
in  turning  all  their  pursuers  off  the  scent 
- — a  fact  which  was  further  illustrated 
|  by  the  skipping  of  a  musket-ball  close 
|  past  the  boat. 

Just  then  it  struck  George  Foster 
that  Peter  the  Great  and  his  wife  were 
seated  beside  him. 

“  Hallo,  Peter  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “how 
are  you  and  Angelica  to  get  on  shore  1  ”  j 

“  We’s  not  goin’  on  shore  at  all,  ! 
Geo’ge.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Peter  ?  ” 


“I  means  what  I  says.  De  fact  is, 
Geo’ge,  dat  I’s  come  to  de  conclusion 
dat  1  couldn’t  lib  widout  you.  Ange¬ 
lica  ’s  ob  de  same  opinion,  so  we’s  made 
up  our  minds,  wid  massa’s  purmission, 
to  go  wid  you  to  ole  England.  W  ’s 
all  goin’  togidder,  Geo’ge.  Ain’t  da 
jolly?” 

“  But  how  can  we  ever  get  to  England 
in  a  small  boat  like  this  1  ”  asked  the 
middy,  in  much  anxiety,  for  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  the  start  the 
difficulty  had  not  occurred  to  him. 

“  No  fear  about  that,  sir,”  answered 
Brown,  who  pulled  the  bow  oar  ;  “  we 
ain’t  such  fools  as  to  make  the  voyage 
in  a  cockle-shell  like  this  !  The  boat 
b’longs  to  a  privateer  as  is  owned  by  a 
friend  o’  mine,  an’ the  wessel’s  layin’  off 
an’  on  waitin’  for  us.” 

“  There  she  goes  !  ”  said  one  of  the 
sailors.  “  Look  out !  ” 

As  he  spoke  a  large  schooner  loomed 
up  against  the  dark  sky,  and  was  hailed. 
A  gruff  voice  replied.  Another  moment 
the  sails  flapped,  and  the  boat  was  tow¬ 
ing  alongside.  Our  middy  was  first  to 
leap  on  deck — and  not  without  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  view,  for  he  was  thus  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  hand  up  the  passengers. 

“Do  you  forgive  me,  Hester?” -he 
whispered,  humbly,  as  he  stooped  to 
grasp  her  little  hand. 

“  I  forgive  you  !  ”  she  whispered,  tim¬ 
idly,  as  she  passed  him,  and  was  led  by 
her  father  into  the  vessel’s  cabin. 

That  night  two  of  the  swiftest  of  the 
piratical  war-vessels  were  seen  to  warp 
out  from  the  Mole  and  put  to  sea,  but 
long  before  the  land  breeze  filled  their 
peaked  sails  the  privateer  was  cleaving 
her  way,  homeward-bound,  through  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“  p  ood-bye,  young  master  ;  good-bye.  i 

VJ  I  know  you’ll  do  your  duty,  and 
serve  your  king  and  country  while  you 
fear  the  Lord,  afore  whom,  Master 
Dick,  you  knows,  we’ll  all  have  to  pass 
muster.” 

While  Dick  heartily  shook  one  of  | 
Harry’s  dry  and  horny  hands,  the  other 
was  rapidly  drawn  across  his  eyes. 

“  I  didn’t  think  as  how  I’d  ever  shed 
.another  tear  in  life.  But  there,  I 
mustn’t  keep  you.  Come  and  see  us 
all  if  you  can  spare  a  day’s  leave  before 
you  go.  Won’t  you  1  ” 

“  That  I  will  !  ”  said  Dick,  who  was 
more  affected  at  parting  with  the  good 
old  seaman  than  he  could  have  believed 
to  be  possible. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  parting  of  poor 
Dick  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 

It  was  all  so  sudden,  for  our  young 
hero  had  been  looking  forward  to  weeks 
cf  rollicking  fun  and  feasting. 

And  what  did  this  sudden  departure 


mean  ?  Why,  that  is  a  question  that 
just  then  even  the  Captain  himself 
could  only  guess  the  answer  to.  He 
had  been  commanded  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  to  join  his  ship  at  once, 
and  prepare  for  sea  forthwith. 

-X-  -X-  *  -X- 

Travelling  in  his  own  carriage,  in 
which  there  was  room  enough  for  both 
middies,  and  changing  horses  once  on 
the  road,  Captain  Dawkins  made  good 
progress,  and  all  arrived  safe  and  sound, 
though  late  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  had  started. 

Next  morning  he  boarded  his  ship — 
the  Blazer. 

Dick  was  permitted  to  remain  on 
shore  pending  the  arrival  ot  his  sea- 
chest — which,  by  the  way,  was  by  no 
means  the  bulky  and  bea.utifully-fitted 
piece  of  furniture  which  middies  of 
1888  own. 

“  You  can  stop  with  your  friend,”  the 
Captain  said  to  Peniston ;  “  I  dare  say 


bis  Majesty’s  navy  will  survive  your 
absence  for  a  day  or  two.  But  take 
care  of  him,  he  is  not  so  old  as  you.” 

He  was  right,  for  young  Fairfax  had 
the  advantage  of  three  years  at  least  ; 
but  he  was  not  an  inch  taller,  and,  if 
anything,  he  was  more  spare  in  build 
than  Dick. 

“  What  shall  we  do  1  ”  said  the  latter 
when  the  Captain  had  shoved  off  and 
was  making  the  best  o:’  his  way  towards 
the  tine  old  frigate  that  lay  bobbing 
and  tossing  about  in  the  offing — for, 
remember,  there  was  no  breakwater  in 
those  days;,  and  when  a  breeze  blew 
up  the  Channel  the  ships  had  to  ride  it 
out  as  best  they  might. 

“  Oh,”  said  Peniston,  “  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  propose — let  us  go  and  order  a 
good  dinner,  and  then  take  a  walk  to 
get  up  a  thorough  three-deck  appe¬ 
tite,  for,  mind  you,  lad,  it  will  be  hard 
tack  with  us  soon — boiled  tea,  rancid 
butter,  and  salt  pork,  or  junk.  I  make 


&  point  of  having  a  good  spread  when¬ 
ever  I  go  on  shore.” 

'■  Good  tactics.” 

“Yes,  and  here  is  the  Plough  and 
Whistle,  we  can’t  do  better ;  fanners 
come  here,  and  I  like  this  place  better 
than  your  regular  shipshape  navy  inn. 
You  won’t  meet  your  betters  here,  and 
the  tack  is  chip-chop.” 

Peniston  noticed  Dick's  blank  stare. 
He  looked  precisely  as  you  or  I  would, 
reader,  if  any  one  were  talking  to  us  in 
Russian  or  “  Haythin  Chinee.” 

“  Oli,  I  can  see  you  don't  know  what 
I  mean  by  our  betters.” 

“  Something  to  do  with  gambling,  I 
suppose?”  said  Dick. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  mean  your  supe¬ 
rior  officers.  There  are  such  a  lot  of 
these  on  board  a  vessel  like  the  Blazer. 
In  fact,  almost  every  officer  is  superior 
to  us  poor  little  mites  of  middies, 
either  by  the  rules  of  the  service, 
or  because  he  takes  it  on  him  to  be  so. 
Why,  there  is  the  doctor’s  mate,  now, 
not  half  so  good  as  you  or  I ;  but  he 
rules,  king  and  priest,  in  our  mess.” 

“  Does  he,  indeed  !  why,  I’d  order  him 
to—” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  not  so  fast,  Dick,  lad. 
Why,  our  doctor’s  mate  is  a  great  big 
chap,  with  hair  in  his  whiskers  long 
enough  to  hang  hawks  or  snare  rabbits. 
But  here  comes  the  landlord.” 

“  Good  morning,  gentlemen  both,” 
said  the  obsequious  functionary. 

“  I’ve  seen  you  before,  I  think,  sir,” 
lie  added,  glancing  at  Peniston,  and 
allowing  his  right  eyelid  to  collapse  for 
a  moment  in  a  very  knowing  kind  of 
way. 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Peniston,  with  a  hur¬ 
ried  glance  around.  “What  can  you 
give  us  for  dinner?  Something  nice. 
We  are  precious  hungry,  that  is,  you 
know,  we  intend  to  be  so  in  about 
three  hours’  time.” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  ”  laughed  the  landlord. 
“Well,  young  gentlemen,  your  best 
plan  is  to  leave  it  all  to  me.  Depend 
upon  it  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

“  The  little  green  parlour,  then,  over¬ 
looking  the  bay,  and  a  bottle  of  sack.”* 

The  boys  strolled  leisurely  away,  tra¬ 
versing  a  long  street,  the  pavements  of 
which  were  muddy  enough,  the  snow 
being  trodden  into  blackest  slush  by 
the  hurrying  feet  of  redcoats  and  blue¬ 
jackets,  for  these  were  stirring  times  ; 
and  for  every  two  civilians  one  met 
there  were  three  men  who  were  sworn 
to  serve  their  “  king  and  country.” 

They  soon  turned  sharp  off  to  the 
right,  and  ascended  the  hill  called  the 
Hoe,  where,  after  strolling  about  an 
hour,  and  receiving  no  little  banter  and 
chaff  from  the  comely  maids  and 
matrons,  who  were  spreading  out  their 
washing  to  catch  the  sunshine,  seated 
themselves  at  last  in  a  quiet  corner. 

Out  in  the  Sound,  or  bay,  many  ships 
were  riding,  of  all  classes,  from  the 
great  liner  to  the  saucy  Government 
cutter ;  boats  passed  to  and  fro  laden 
with  stores,  with  armed  men,  or  liberty 
men,  while  bumboats  glided  about 
everywhere. 

There  was  only  just  a  ripple  on  the 
sea,  and  its  wavelets  sparkled  in  the 
sun’s  rays  like  chips  of  polished  steel. 

■  Sack  was  a  light  kind  of  Spanish  sherry.  The 
use  of  wine  was  far  too  prevalent  in  these  old  days 
in  the  service.  Jliddies  know  better  now. — G.  S. 
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“  By  the-bye,”  said  Dick,  “you  didn't 
finish  telling  me  about  your  doctor’s 
mate.'’ 

“  Well,  I’ve  told  you  how  lie  rules 
supreme.  He  is  a  tall,  six-foot,  raw- 
boned  Scot.  He  says  his  proper  place, 
if  doctors  had  their  rights,  would  be  the 
wardroom,  and  that  he  is  only  kept  in 
the  gunroom  for  the  same  reason  that 
big  guns  are  ‘  keepit  in  Enibro  ’  Castel, 
just  tae  overawe  the  populace.’  ” 

“  And  lie  does  ?” 

“  That  he  does.  Little  Barry  Hewitt 
reported  him  to  the  first  lieutenant 
once.  Barry  had  been  insolent ;  the 
doctor  ordered  him  out  of  the  gun¬ 
room  ;  so  Barry  had  to  go  without 
dinner.  Barry’s  tender  point  is  his 
stomach,  and  so,  as  I  said,  he  planked 
the  doctor.” 

“  And  what  was  the  result  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  first  lieutenant  heard  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  dismissed  the 
case.  ‘Discipline  must  be  maintained 
in  the  gunroom,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  tlie 
doctor  is  quite  in  the  right.’  That  is 
what  the  first  lieutenant  said.” 

“  And  so  the  matter  ended  ?  ” 

“Not  quite.  The  doctor  determined 
to  make  an  example  of  Barry,  and  just 
two  days  after  the  ‘  planking  ’  he  sent 
for  him  to  come  to  the  sick-bay.  We 
were  lying  at  Portsmouth  then,  and, 
mind  you,  Barry  had  friends  on  shore, 
which  made  what  followed  come  far 
harder  on  the  little  man. 

“‘Oh.  Mr.  Hewitt,’  said  the  doctor’s 
mate— the  chief  surgeon  was  on  leave, 
by  the  way — ‘  I  sent  for  you  for  your 
own  good.  You  maun  ken  that  as  the 
doctor,  and  oldest  gentleman  in  the 
mess,  I’m  responsible  for  your  health. 
I’ve  noticed  that  you’re  sufferin’  from 
a  chronic  cough,  a  stomachic  catarrh 
or  influenza.  Dinna  be  alairmed,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  a  week  or  two  on  the  list  will 
mak’  ye  as  riclit  as  rain.’ 

“‘But  really,  doctor  —  really,  sir,’ 
began  poor  Hewitt. 

“The  surgeon’s  mate,  Sandy  McNab, 
as  we  call  him  behind  his  back,  took 
no  notice  ;  he  only  addressed  the  sick¬ 
bay-man  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  A  bit  mustard  poultice  to  the  root 
o’  the  stomach,  a  blue-and-col.  pill 
before  the  young  gentleman  goes  to  bed, 
and  the  white  mixture  in  the  morning.’ 

“  ‘  Low  diet,  sir  ?  ’  asked  the  sick-bay- 
man,  obsequiously. 

“  ‘  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  His  stomach 
is  in  a  terrribly  harrrassed  condition.’  ” 

“Well,”  said  Dick,  “had  I  been 
Hewitt  I’d  have — ” 

“What?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  quite  made 
up  my  mind.” 

“  It  is  just  as  well,”  laughed  Peniston 
Fairfax  ;  “  it  isn’t  a  bit  of  use,  I  can 
assure  you,  for  little  bummers  like  you 
and  me  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  or 
the  powers  that  be.  The  worst  of  it 
was,  as  far  as  Barry  was  concerned, 
that  his  leave  was  stopped,  being  on 
the  sick  list,  and  the  doctor’s  mate  drew 
his  grog.” 

“  And  drank  it  ?  ” 

“  What  else  ?  Barry  had  to  pipe 
humble  before  he  got  off  the  list.” 

Dick  Trelawney  clenched  his  list. 

“  It  was  mean  of  the  doctor,”  he-cried, 
“  only  such  a  revenge  as  a  coward  would 
take.” 

Peniston  only  laughed  again. 


“You’ll  meet  with  meaner  things 
than  that,”  he  said,  quietly,  “before 
you’re  a  day’s  watch  in  the  service. 
But,  come,  let  us  get  a  shore-boat  and 
have  a  row  round  the  fleet.”  ■ 

“  Agreed,”  said  Dick. 

By  the  hour  the  boys  got  back  it  was 
dinner-time,  and  they  brought  with 
them  what  they  had  taken  such  pains 
to  get  up — •“  a  three-decker  appetite.” 

The  dinner  was  wholesome  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  No  made  dishes — these  were 
considered,  at  hotels,  at  all  events,  only 
food  fit  for  Frenchmen.  No,  all  was 
solid  and  succulent,  so  that  our  boys 
felt  themselves  to  be  men  before  it  was 
over,  and  giants  refreshed. 

“Now,”  said  Peniston,  draw  your 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  toast  your  toes, 
and  imagine  you  are  an  admiral.  Shall 
I  sing  you  a  song  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  by  all  means.” 

Peniston’s  was  a,  sweet  treble  voice, 
beautifully  modulated  and  full  of  ex¬ 
pression,  as  lie  sang  that  grand  old  song 
with  its  grand  old  music, 

Black-Eied  Susan. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor’d, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 

When  black-eyed  Susan  came  on  board  : 

“  Oh  !  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  jolly  sailors,  tell  me  true, 

Does  my  sweet  William  sail  among  your  crew?” 

The  door  had  opened  very  gently  as 
he  sang,  and  as  he  finished  the  landlord 
advanced  and  held  out  a  fiddle  to 
Peniston. 

“  Will  you  play  the  airof  that  charm¬ 
ing  song,  Miss  Fairface,”  he  said,  with 
a  sly  smile,  “  just  as  you  played  it  when 
here  before,  ‘  miss.’  ” 

Fairfax  took  the  fiddle  and  played 
the  tune  with  such  taste  as  to  bring 
tears  to  the  landlord’s  eyes.  In  the 
gliding  notes,  in  the  weird-like  tremolo, 
you  seemed  to  hear  Black-eyed  Susan’s 
pleading  cry,  and  the  sigh  of  the  winds 
through  the  rigging  and  cordage. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  miss.” 

The  landlord  went  away  as  silently 
as  he  had  come,  a  brighter  smile  went 
Hitting  over  Peniston’s  face,  and  quiver¬ 
ing  round  his  dark  eyes,  as  lie  sprang 
nimbly  on  a  chair. 

“  Saturday  night  at  sea,”  he  cried,  and 
pressing  the  fiddle  under  his  chin,  went 
off  into  a  sailor’s  hornpipe,  so  full  of 
gladsomeness  and  glee,  that  for  the  very 
life  of  him,  Dick  could  not  help  starting 
to  his  feet,  kicking  back  the  chains  and 
indulging  in  a  right  good  and  jolly 
breakdown. 

You  see  they  were  only  boys  ! 

Ah  !  but  the  fun  did  not  end  just 
there. 

“Now,”  cried  Peniston,  “open  the 
window  right  up,  and  I’ll  show  you 
something  you  never  saw  before. 

“  Now  you  lean  out  of  the  window  to 
show  the  uniform,  and  look  as  uncon¬ 
cerned  as  possible.  I’ll  stand  behind 
you  and  play.” 

The  window  looked  out  upon  a  street 
quite  free  of  wheel  traffic,  down  towards 
a  jetty,  and  then  away  seawards. 

“  One  minute,  Miss  Fairfax,”  said  the 
landlord,  “  if  you  please,  I’ll  join  with 
my  flute.” 

And  so  he  did. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell 
it,  there  was  a  listening  crowd  looking 
up  at  the  window,  chiefly  sailors. 
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As  before,  the  music  was  slow  and 
plaintive  at  first,  but  presently  the 
landlord  and  Peniston  exchanged  sig¬ 
nificant  glances,  and  the  music  changed 
too,  from  the  sad  to  the  madly  merry. 

A  ring  was  formed  at  once,  and  half 
a  dozen  sailors,  at  least,  throwing  off 
their  jackets,  went  at  it  “tooth  and 
nail,”  so  to  speak,  and  kept  the  horn¬ 
pipe  up,  till  the  music  suddenly  stopped, 
and  the  window  was  closed.  Then  they 
waved  their  caps  in  the  air,  and  gave 
three  cheers  for  the  King  and  “  for  all 
such  jolly  middies ;  heaven  bless  and 
prosper  them.’’ 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
British  tar  of  those  days  could  dance, 
and  before  this  tale  is  finished  I  hope  to 
prove  that  he  could  fight  as  well. 

“  Peniston,”  said  Dick,  as  soon  as  the 
landlord  had  once  more  retired,  “  I  have 
noticed,  with  some  surprise,  that  our 
worthy  host  has  more  than  once  ad¬ 
dressed  you  as  Miss  Fairface  ;  may  T  ask 
the  reason  ? ” 

“  Yes,’’  replied  his  companion  with  a 
smile,  “  but  thereby  hangs  a  tale.” 

“A  tale'?’’  cried  Dick.  “Oh  !  I  am  all 
ready,  and  just  i’  the  vein  to  listen  to  a 
story.” 

“  Well,  draw  your  chair  up  to  the 
fire  once  more.  That’s  it.” 

“Young  though  I  be,”  Peniston  be¬ 
gan,  “I’ve  had  a  good  many  queer  expe¬ 
riences  since  I  joined  the  service,  and 
what  1  am  going  to  tell  you  about  is 
one  of  them.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  either,  that  I  gained  it. 

“I’m  not  ’very  tall,  you  know,  Dick, 
but  if  you  saw  me  dressed  in  female 
mufti,  you  would  say  I  made  a  very 
tidy  little  lass  indeed.” 

“But  why  do  you  dress  in  female 
mufti,  as  you  call  it  ?  ” 

“  Listen,  and  I’ll  tell  you.  Last  year, 
before  our  vessel  was  ordered  away  to 
join  the  Channel  fleet,  and  when  there 
was  not  much  doing  on  shore,  only  an 
occasional  dance  or  a  game  at  ball,  our 
wardroom  fellows  determined  to  get ‘up 
an  entertainment  to  kill  the  time.  Of 
course,  the  gunroom  went  heart  and 
hand  with  them,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  good  characters  to  be  found  foreward 
as  well  as  aft.  Our  company  was  all 
formed  at  last,  and,  by  your  leave,  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  placed  for  the  part 
of  Black-eyed  Susan. 

“There  was  plenty  to  do  now  for  a 
whole  month,  and,  what  with  making 
and  fitting  of  dresses,  scene-painting, 
reading,  and  rehearsing,  we  none  of  us 
thought  the  time  long  till  the  eventful 
day  came  round. 

«“  The  elite  of  the  public  here  were  in¬ 
vited  off,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
things  went  on  swimmingly,  and  I  had 
me  honour  to  be  recalled  again  and 
again. 

“Now  at  this  time  the  Blazer  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  short-handed  :  we  could 
not  get  volunteers  very  readily,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  make  volunteers — in 
other  words,  to  impress  men.  We  had 
a  gang  on  shore  for  this  purpose,  com¬ 
manded  by  Old  Bluebeard,  a  lieutenant 
by  rank,  but  mostly  employed  on  land 
on  special  service — coastguarding,  and 
worse.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart, 
i  believe,  and  excellent  spirited  com¬ 
pany  at  table,  where  he  .can  spin  the 
queerist  yarns,  and  has  the  happy 
knack  of  making  everybody  laugh. 


“  Why  is  he  called  Bluebeard  ?  Oh, 
for  this  reason  :  as  he  often  goes  in 
disguise,  his  hair  is  closely  cropped,  and 
he  shaves  every  morning  of  his  life,  but 
for  all  that  the  blue  ground  of  his  beard 
is  always  visible. 

“  Old  B-  B. — as  the  Blazers  call  him — 
was  one  of  our  entertainment  audience, 
and  he  told  me  the  first  night  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  my  ‘impersonification  ’  (his 
own  word)  of  Black-eyed  Susan. 

“  Well,  oui'  fun  ran  a  week,  then  a 
benefit  was  given  in  the  town  for 
sailors’  widows — and  there  will  soon 
be  lots  of  them,  Dick,  if  all  the  news 
is  true. 

“  There  was  a  supper  immediately 
afterwards,  at  which  we  all  appeared 
in  our  character  garb. 

“  Over  their  wine  some  of  our  officers 
got  to  bantering  Old  B.  B.  about  his 
want  of  success  in  completing  our  crew. 

“  B.  B.  took  the  chaff  quite  good- 
naturedly  ;  he  is  very  determined  in 
fight,  but  no  one  ever  saw  him  in  a 
bad  temper. 

“  ‘  Look  here,  Lieutenant  Spencer,’  he 
said,  after  a  pause — he  was  addressing 
our  first  Luff,  you  know — ‘  look  here,  I 
have  a  plan,  if  you’ll  go  in  for  it. 

“  ‘  Anything  in  reason.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  you  want  some  young  fresh 
blood,  don*t  you  1  ’ 


now  let 

us  turn  to  the  young  Karl,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  then  accredited  predic¬ 
tions,  was  the  chosen  of  Heaven,  the 
future  king  of  Old  Gaul,  the  predestined 
founder  of  the  French  nationality. 

In  these  times  there  were  Aquita- 
nians,  and  Neustrians,  and  Burgun¬ 
dians,  and  other  branches  into  which 
the  great  German  people  had  been 
divided,  and  the  land  of  these  German- 
speaking  Franks  was  known  as  France, 
but  there  was  no  French  nation.  He 


“  ‘  Ten  to  fifteen  of  that  sort  would 
suit.’ 

“  ‘  Bight !  I  know  where  to  find  a 
few  at  least.  Know  more  about  mill- 
dams  and  flails  than  blue-water  and 
boarding-pikes.’ 

“  ‘  Just  the  thing,  if  they’re  young.’ 

“  ‘  Mere  lads,  or  little  over ,  but 
strong,  hardy,  healthy,  with  teeth  like- 
badgers.’ 

“ 1  Bravo  !  What’s  your  plan  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Leave  all  that  to  me,’  said  B.  B.„ 
with  a  wink  ;  1  only  lend  me  Susan, 
here.’ 

“  ‘  You  can  have  her,’  laughed  our 
lieutenant.  ‘You’ll  take  care  of  the 
young  woman,  and  bring  her  safely 
back,  won’t  you  ?  We  can’t  spare  Sue.’ 

“  It  was  quite  evident,  Dick,  that 
some  plan  of  impressing  men  was  to 
be  formed  by  Old  Bluebeard,  in  which 
I  was  to  figure  nolens  nolens.  I  wasn’t 
quite  well  pleased  at  not  being  con¬ 
sulted  ;  but,  as  I  considered  it  would 
be  all  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and 
perhaps  a  capital  lark,  I  said  nothing 
against  it. 

“  Three  days  afterwards  Bluebeard 
came  on  board. 

“  Stir  the  fire,  Dick,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
the  finish  of  my  strange  adventure  ; 
Bm  jiust  coming  to  the  best  of  it.” 

{To  be  continued .) 


Part  II. 

CHAPTER  III. 

who  was  to  be  the  first  to  reign  only 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Loire,  and 
form  a  kingdom  separate  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  and  substitute  the  tongue 
of  the  conquered  peoples  for  that  of  his, 
ancestors,  was  this  Karl,  or  Charles,  as 
the  French  now  call  him. 

But  Karl  was  then  only  a  boy — a  boy- 
brought  up  by  an  old  man  and  a  woman 
whose  only  care  had  been  to  secure  his. 
frail  existence  against  the  hatred  that 
threatened  it — a  boy  of  whom  the  rough 
school  of  adversity  might  perhaps  make 
a  man. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PALADINS  ; 

OK,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT. 
By  Charles  Drylys. 


The  day  he  was  taken  away  a  pri¬ 
soner  from  Aachen  was  his  fifteenth 
birthday. 

He  was  tall  and  well  built,  his  head 
was  a  good  one,  and  his  look  at  times 
was  keen  enough,  but  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  features,  the  childish  carelessness  of 
his  walk,  and  the  charm  that  distin¬ 
guished  him,  there  was  something  effe¬ 
minate,  something  of  sleepiness,  which 
recalled  the  youth  of  the  last  Merovin¬ 
gians.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  saved 
his  life.  If  the  jealous  eyes  of  his 
brothers  had  detected  a  future  rival 
beneath  his  inoffensive  exterior,  Lothar 
at  least  would  not  have  spared  him. 

Even  as  it  was,  the  monarch  desired 
his  death,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  order 
those  who  took  the  boy  to  the  monastery 
of  Prum  to  bring  it  about. 

In  the  Merovingian  times  the  sen¬ 
tence  would  have  been  executed  with¬ 
out  pity,  as  numerous  examples  show. 
But  manners  had  now  altered  for  the 
better ;  and,  besides,  Count  Robert, 
Berthold  the  Frison,  and  Guilhem 
Duplessis  were  following  the  escort 
step  by  step,  and  watching  its  Slightest 
movement  with  indefatigable  energy. 
So  the  journey  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  adventure,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  day  Prum  was  reached. 

To-day  Prum  is  a  small  town  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  ;  then  it  was  a  group  of 
.a  few  huts  scattered  in  the  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Suze.  Close 
by  the  stream,  on  a  site  as  picturesque 
as  it  was  fertile,  and  not  far  from  the 
old  city  of  Treves,  Saint  Benedict  had 
himself,  in  721,  founded  the  mighty 
abbey  which  Pepin  had  enlarged  in  760, 
and  in  which  that  king’s  great-grand¬ 
son,  Lothar,  was  a  century  later  to  bury 
his  too  tardy  remorse. 

The  first  convents,  or  rather  (Joineries 
— houses  of  the  Lord — were  really  agri¬ 
cultural  colonies.  A  wide  extent  of 
land  was  enclosed  in  a  mere  fence  that 
owed  its  whole  strength  to  the  respect 
and  faith  of  the  surrounding  people. 
But  during  the  anarchy  of  the  seventh 
century  the  violence  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Europe  broke  its  way 
into  these  peaceful  dwelling-places ; 
and,  as  the  historian  of  the  time  re¬ 
marks,  the  sanctuaries  no  longer  re¬ 
sounded  to  the  chant  of  the  psalms  and 
praises  of  God,  but  to  the  clatter  of 
arms  and  the  bark  of  dogs.  Often  the 
lord  abbot  was  of  the  fighting  kind, 
busying  himself  more  with  the  battle 
and  the  chase  than  with  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  duties,  and  turning  his  house  of 
prayer  into  a  regular  fortress,  with 
massive  walls  and  lofty  battlements. 
And  this  had  been  the  case  at  Prum. 

Under  Charles  the  Great  there  had 
been  a  reformation.  Quiet  and  order 
returned  to  the  monasteries.  But  in 
view  of  the  return  of  the  evil  days  the 
fortifications  were  retained,  and  finished 
where  they  had  been  begun.  The  abbey 
that  was  to  be  Karl’s  prison  had  been 
chosen  for  this  very  reason.  And  when 
across  the  wild  plain  the  boy  looked 
upon  the  sombre  massive  walls  of  the 
convent, and  when  thereclosed  upon  him 
the  heavy  doors  with  a  menace  in  their 
clang,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

“  Be  calm,  my  son  ;  fear  nothing 
here.  This  is  the  house  of  God,  said 
the  abbot 
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The  tone  was  one  of  great  meekness. 
A  noble-looking  man  was  the  abbot, 
serious  in  expression  and  cold  in  look, 
but  of  remarkably  handsome  features, 
with  a  complexion  of  that  yellow  pale¬ 
ness  which  age  gives  to  marble.  He 
was  in  fact  the  illustrious  Thegan,  who 
in  after  years  was  to  write  the  Life  of 
the  Emperor  Lodwig. 

He  was  the  successor  of  Eginhard, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  died  two 
years  before,  and  on  whose  empty 
tomb  the  Benedictines  of  Prum  each 
evening  prayed.  For  Eginhard  had 
judiciously  thought  that  his  influence 
would  be  greater  over  his  superstitious 
contemporaries  if  he  could  bring  them 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  protecting 
archangel  sent  by  Heaven  to  watch 
over  the  son  of  Karl  the  Great. 

Six  months  before  beginning  his  great 
work,  Eginhard  had  resolved  to  die  to 
all  appearance,  and  having  himself 
chosen  his  successor,  had  had  a  secret 
interview  with  him. 

“Thegan,”  said  he,  “you  owe  me,  not 
only  your  fortune,  but  your  knowledge 
and  your  virtue.  The  moment  has 
come  when  more  than  ever  our  cause 
demands  that  you  should  obey  my 
orders.” 

“  Master,”  answered  the  Benedictine, 
“  you  have  already  imposed  on  me  the 
grievous  task  of  pretending  to  be  the 
partisan  of  Lothar  ;  and  I  obeyed  you." 

“That  part,”  said  the  Abbot  Egin¬ 
hard,  “you  must  continue,  for  I  foresee 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  our  plans,  and 
I  wish  to  leave  here  another  self  after 
my  death.” 

“  After  your  death  ?” 

Eginhard  then  explained  the  plan  as 
we  know  it. 

And  that  is  why  the  Abbot  of  Prum, 
in  greeting  Karl  with  kind  words,  had 
said  them  with  a  look  as  of  ice  and  a 
face  as  of  marble.  He  knew  he  was 
watched  by  the  commander  of  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  escort,  the  envoy  of  Lothar. 

Leaving  Karl  under  guard  in  the 


must  somehow  be  led  to  devote  himself 
to  God  and  receive  the  tonsure. 

And  the  envoy  returned  to  his  master 
to  reporbthat  his  mission  was  happily 
accomplished. 

A  year  passed  by.  Karl,  who  thought 
that  he  would  have  died  of  despair,  had, 
thanks  to  Thegan,  regained  his  courage, 
and  thought  only  of  an  early  deliver¬ 
ance.  In  secret  the  abbot,  helped  by 
those  of  the  Thirteen  specially  charged 
to  watch  over  the  young  prince,  had 
done  his  utmost  to  develop  and  train 
his  body  and  Ins  mind.  He  was  no 
longer  the  melancholy,  bashful  boy,  who 
had  wept  as  he  entered  the  monastery. 
Not  only  was  he  a  head  taller,  but  he 
was  now  a  bold,  high-spirited  young- 
man,  strong  in  limb,  with  prompt  and 
resolute  bearing,  ruddy  complexion, 
and  a  look  keen  with  the  fire  of  youth, 
and  of  intelligence  and  courage.  He 
was  now  a  worthy  grandson  of  Charles 
the  Great.  His  protectors  had  done 
marvels  in  the  little  time,  for  they 
feared  that  their  enemies  would  not 
leave  them  a  long  time  ;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  mistaken. 

One  night  the  monastery  was  invaded 
by  a  body  of  troops — almost  an  army. 

In  command  was  Ganelon — Ganelon, 
who  had  not  been  killed  by  Landrik’s 
arrow  ;  Ganelon,  whose  terrible  wound 
had  at  last  healed  ;  Ganelon,  who 
doubtless  was  now  to  recommence  his 
fatal  work. 

“  I  have  come  for  the  son  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Judith,”  said  he  to  Thegan. 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  take  him  ?  ” 

“  To  the  Emperor  Lothar,  who  will 
be  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  Here  is  the 
order  !  ” 

And  Ganelon  held  out  a  parchment 
sealed  with  the  imperial  seal. 

The  abbot  held  it  to  a  lamp  to  read  it 
better.  All  of  a  sudden  he  recognised 
among  the  caligraplvie  ornaments  that 
surrounded  the  missive,  the  form  of  a 
fantastic  bird,  that  could  only  have 
been  drawn  bv  the  hand  of  Eginhard. 


Here  is  the  order." 


parlour,  that  is,  speaking-room,  of  the 
monastery,  the  envoy  asked  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  with  the  abbot.  And 
then  Thegan  was  given  clearly  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  a  year  Lodwig’s  son 


He  looked  at  it  more  closely.  The 
scratches  of  the  pen  by  which  +he  wings 
were  represented  were  in  the  shape  of 
Greek  characters,  undecipherable  to  all 
but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  read  : 
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“  Let  him  go,  but  see  that  some  one 
goes  with  him.” 

“  Well !  ”  said  Ganelon,  impatient  at 
the  loitg  scrutiny. 

“  I  am  ready  to  obey,”  said  the  abbot ; 
“  when  do  you  go  back  ?  ” 

“  To-night.  It  is  the  emperor’s  ex¬ 
press  order.” 

“Be  it  so.  I  will  wake  Karl.” 


“  My  child,”  he  said,  as  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  ready  for  his  departure,  “now, 
above  all  things,  you  must  play  the 
part  of  the  ‘  Last  of  the  Merovingians.’ 
You  must  ha  the  poorest  creature  of  a 
prince  you  can.  The  man  to  whom  I 
am  going  to  hand  you  over  is  your  most 
implacable  enemy.  You  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  master  of  yourself  to  cheat  his 
hatred,  to  send  his  watch  over  you  to 
sleep,  to  make  him  persuade  himself 
that  you  are  a  weakminded  baby,  of 
whom  nothing  in  the  future  is  to  be 
feared.” 

“  I  will  try,  and  Heaven  will  help  me, 
I  dare  say.  But  what  shall  I  say  in  the 
first  place  to  this  man?” 

“  Pretend  that  you  know  hardly  how 
to  mount  a  horse,  and  I’efuse  decidedly, 
from  fear  of  your  life,  and  from  dread 
of  falling  off  on  the  road  !  ” 

“  But  why  ?  ” 

As  the  old  man  was  about  to  reply, 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  library,  and  from  the  staircase 
came  the  suspicious  voice  of  Ganelon, 
who  was  approaching  the  door. 

The  abbot  had  only  time  to  embrace 
Karl. 

“  Adieu,”  said  he,  clasping  him  in  his 
arms.  “Adieu,  my  king  !  Adieu,  my 
son  !  ” 

Ganelon  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

“  My  young  pupil  is  ready  to  go  with 
you,”  said  Thegan. 

Ganelon  gave  Karl  a  long,  keen  look. 

Karl  had  changed  as  he  entered  ;  and 
seemed  to  have  sunk  into  himself.  His 
vacant  physiognomy  and  stupid  stare, 
and  timid  step,  would  have  deceived  a 
shrewder  man  than  Ganelon. 

And  Ganelon  appeared  satisfied. 

Nevertheless,  he  made  Karl  pass  in 
front  of  him,  but  kept  the  abbot  behind 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  them. 

And  thus  they  reached  the  outer  gate 
of  the  monastery,  where  Ganelon’s 
troops  were  all  mustered  ready  for 
departure. 


Day  was  just  breaking. 

A  horse  was  brought  to  the  prince. 
Karl  acted  his  part  to  perfection.  He 
would  not  mount. 

“  What  !  ”  exclaimed  Ganelon.  “  For-  j 
gotten  how  to  ride  ?  Afraid  of  getting 
on  a  horse  ?  A  young  man  of  sixteen 
and  more — a  grandson  of  Charles  the 
Great  —  afraid  of  falling  off?  What 
does  it  mean  1  ” 

“I  was  not  ordered  to  teach  him 
equitation,”  said  the  abbot  with  a  smile, 

“  biit  he  might,  perhaps,  be  prevailed 
upon  to  venture  if  his  horse’s  bridle 
were  held  by  two  runners.  That  is 
how  little  boys  are  taught.” 

“  Eli  !  ”  growled  Ganelon,  who  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  displeased  at  this 
new  exhibition  of  weakness.  “  But  I 
have  only  one  horseman  with  me — and 
we  must  go  at  good  speed — ” 

Before  he  had  finished  the  sentence 
two  men,  almost  entirely  clothed  in 
skins,  came  through  the  gate  of  the 
monastery.  They  were  carrying  on 
their  shoulders  a  great  heap  of  game. 

“  Here  are  the  runners,”  said  Thegan, 

“  Fortune  has  sent  them  to  you  !  They 
are  my  hunters,  the  brothers  Markam, 
two  Saxons,  for  whom  I  will  answer. 
They  will  not  hinder  your  march,  for  in 
the  chase  they  often  outstrip  the  dogs. 
But  perhaps  they  will  not  go  with 
you.” 

“  I  can  reward  them  handsomely,” 
said  Ganelon,  drawing  a  heavy  purse 
from  his  belt. 

“Good,”  said  the  abbot,  “but  I  must 
lie  your  interpreter  to  them  as  they  do 
not  understand  a  word  of  your  lan¬ 
guage.” 

The  offer  was  explained  to  the  hunters 
by  Thegan,  and  they  accepted  it.  And 
then  Karl,  who  had  stepped  aside 
during  the  interview,  was  again  brought 
forward. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  been  awk- ' 
wardly  bundled  up  on  the  horse,  and 
was  leaving  the  convent,  looking  behind 
at  it  witli  tearful  eyes. 

And  in  his  sorrow  he  could  not  help 
murmuring  to  himself,  “And  now  I  am 
alone  !  ” 

But  a  light  touch  on  each  knee  made 
him  turn  his  head  to  the  runners  by 
his  side  ;  and  he  recognised  his  friends. 
They  were  Count  Robert  and  Barthold 
the  F rison. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  EXAMINATION  IN  CRICKET. 

By  Fred  Edmonds. 

'['HERE  must  be  a  fair  proportion  of  the  readers  of 
-l  the  B.  0.  P.  who  have,  at  some  time  or  other, 
come  in  contact  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge- 
Local  Examinations.  People  are  talking  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  would  render  these  tests  more  practi¬ 
cally  useful  Some  say  that  living  languages  should 
he  treated  by  them  as  if  they  (the  languages)  actually 
were  living,  and  not  as  if  thev  were  mere  gramma¬ 
tical  mazes.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that 
this  idea  was  a  good  one. 

However,  that  is  not  my  present  point.  Why 
should  the  examination  system  remain  wholly  with¬ 
out  influence  upon  cricket?  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  choose  elevens  from  those  who  could  best 
answer  well-selected  questions  on  the  theory  of  the 
game  ? 

A  year  ago  I  was  fired  with  this  conception,  and 
the  result  appeared  in  a  local  “mag.’’;  but,  if  my 
questions  are  really  helpful,  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
should  blush  comparatively  unseen,  and  not  attain  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness  through  tire  world-wide 
circulation  of  the  “Boy's  Own." 

Here  is  a  sample  paper  : — 

Elementary. 

(Vos.  1,  2,  11,  and  12  must  be  attempted.) 

1.  If  you  miss  a  catch,  and  somebody  shouts  “but¬ 

terfingers!"  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do? 

2.  Account  for  the  expression,  “Playing  with  a 

straight  hat  ’’  Have  you  ever  seen  a  bat  which 
was  not  straight  ? 

3.  State  what  yon  know  of  the  following  leading 

cricketers  —  W.  G.  Grace,  Somerville  Gibney, 
E.  R,  Spofforth,  and  Paul  Blake. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  “wielding  the 

willow  ”  and  “  wielding  the  birch  "  ? 

5.  Why  are  youthful  umpires  unable  to  officiate 

without  the  assistance  of  a  hat  ? 

C.  When  is  it  lawful  to  speak  of  an  umpire  as  ‘  ‘  an 
inspired  idiot"? 

7.  What  is  a  “sticky  wicket"?  Has  it  anything  to- 
do  witli  the  word  “pitch”  ? 

S.  What  is  meant  by  the  “pitch”  of  a  ball? 
Would  “oil"  serve  as  a  substitute  in  this 
case? 

9.  When  should  the  bat  be  employed  as  a  scythe  ?' 
(N.B.— “When  cutting  a  ball ”  is  inadmissible 
as  an  answer.) 

10.  Discuss  the  comparative  advantages  of  “square- 

legs"  and  “round  arms”  in  cricket. 

11.  Give  the  meaning  and  derivation,  where  pos¬ 

sible,  of  the  following  : — Leg-break,  chuck-her- 
up,  how's  that  ?  blind  swipe,  man  in,  yorlcer, 
sneak,  half-volley,  sticker,  and  slogger. 

12.  If  you  were  elected  captain  of  an  eleven,  and 

your  men  larked  about  while  fielding,  what 
should  you  do  ? 

Advanced. 

(Candidates  must  satisf  y  the  Kxaminer  in  Nos.  1,  2,. 
3,  and,  4.) 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  play  Lohman’s  bowling, 

and  why? 

2.  With  the  above  bowling,  and  Pilling  keeping 

wicket,  you  run  out  and  miss  a  ball.  State 
algebraically  your  chances  of  not  being 
stumped.  (N.B.— This  may  be  worked  out  by 
“practice”  if  desired.) 

3.  If  W.  G.  Grace  is  in,  and  well  set,  what  is  the 

best  way  to  get  rid  of  him? 

4.  A  ball  is  bowled,  and  the  batsman,  in  playing 

back,  hits  his  wicket  and  grazes  the  ball,  which 
removes  the  bails  and  lands  in  the  wicket¬ 
keeper's  hands  just  as  the  umpire  calls  no-ball! 
Ts  the  batsman  out,  or  is  the  umpire  out?  If 
the  batsman  is  out,  how  is  he  out,  the  ball, 
bat,  and  stumps  meeting  simultaneously? 

5.  How  is  it  possible  to  bowl  with  your  head? 

Has  this  anything  to  do  witli  the  hat  trick?.- 
Work  by  rule  of  three. 

C.  “The  leviathan  batsman  drove  the  ‘demon 
into  the  middle  of  next  week  ;  but,  just  when' 
every  one  hoped  he  had  his  eye  in,  he  fell  to  a 
shooter,  after  a  life  in  the  slips." 

Translate  the  above  extract  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  also  into  Greek  iambics  or  Bengalee, 
at  discretion. 

7.  What  is  the  best  way  for  a  short  bowler  to  get  a. 

good  length  ? 

8.  According  to  Euclid,  a  “point”  lias  no  magni¬ 

tude  ;  determine  the  fraction  of  a  man  required 
to  cover  point. 


Now,  what  is  the  b=st  way  of  answering  these 
questions  ?  Take  at  random  No.  6  in  the  Elementary 
Series.  I  should  attempt  it  as  follows  :  _ 

6.  An  umpire  is  something  of  “ail  inspired  idiot 
if  lie  answers  an  appeal  by  “Oh,  I  wasn’t  looking, 
but  I  feel  pretty  sure  it  was  out."  In  other  cases, 
as  for  example  if  lie  allows  more  than  ten  hallo  to 
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the  over,  the  iclincy  is  evident,  ''lit  the  inspiration 
(necessary  in  the  previous  wonderful  decision)  is  not 
so  apparent. 

This  of  course  requires  little  research  and  previous 
study,  lmt  No.  11  affords  rare  scope  for  the  student  to 
display  his  abilities.  It  is  so  comprehensive  that  I 
shall  just  single  out  for  treatment  the  following— 
“  Chuck-her-up.” 

Meaning:  An  expression  of  jubilation  used  when 
the  umpire  has  given  a  decision  adverse  to  the  bats¬ 
man,  accompanied  in  modern  times  by  eccentric 
demonstrations  with  the  ball.  Derivation :  Chuck , 
an  ancient  war-cry;  Anglo-Saxon,  chock ;  low  German, 
rhiclt  ;  respectable  German,  rliolit  ;  (cf.  Hottentot, 
cluck.)  In  Heathen  Chinese,  by  a  remarkable  applica¬ 
tion  of  Grimm’s  Law,  we  find  the  idea  permuted  into 
Hi-yah  !  Her-up,  or  hup,  is  cognate  with  hip,  de¬ 
rived  from  hep,  the  initial  letters  of  Hicrosolyma  est 
perdita.  (See  Max  MUller  and  Mark  Twain.) 


CONTENTMENT. 

Come,  let  us  sing  a  cheerful  song  ; 

Why  waste  our  time  in  weeping? 

If  days  are  short,  the  nights  are  long, — 
There’s  lots  of  time  for  sleeping. 

If  skies  are  dark  and  days  are  drear, 

The  sun  is  somewhere  shining  : 

Then  take  the  evil  with  the  good. 

And  cease  from  vain  repining. 

Thus  let  us  show  a  cheerful  face. 

And  meet  life’s  troubles  lightly  : 

The  greatest  loss  may  prove  a  gain, 

If  only  taken  rightly. 

Should  danger  seem  to  threaten  us, 

We’ll  struggle  to  defeat  it ; 

If  trouble  seems  to  lie  before, 

Why  should  we  run  to  meet  it? 

Then  let  us  keep  a  cheerful  mind. 

And  make  ourselves  contented, 

Your  melancholy  people  are 
Most  surely  half-demented  : 

For  those  who  work  with  might  and  main 
This  life  with  joy  is  teeming. 

And  only  sleepy,  useless  folk, 

Will  waste  their  lives  in  dreaming. 

W.  C.  NEWSAM. 


THE  B.O.P.  CANOE. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Whau  Creek,  Avon¬ 
dale,  Auckland,  New  Zealand:  “T  left  Scotland 
about  five  years  ago,  and  I  was  in  doubt  then  as  to 
whether  I  would  be  able  to  procure  my  valued 
B.  O.  1’.  in  New  Zealand,  but  it  was  the  first  thing 
that  caught  my  eye  at  the  railway  bookstall  in  Dun¬ 
edin  (the  port  I  landed  at).  It  was  also  to  be  found 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  reading-rooms  of  that  city, 
and  generally  in  the  hands  of  some  eager  reader. 
Since  coming  to  Auckland  four  years  ago  I  find  it  is 


just  as  much  appreciated  here.  Avondale  is  a  coun¬ 
try  district  about  six  miles  from  Auckland,  and 
nearly  all  my  nine  volumes  have  circulated  through 
the  district,  and  many  is  the  word  of  praise  l  hear 
said  in  favour  of  the  B.  O.  P.,  the  most  general  one 
being,  ‘  Every  one  can  get  something  to  suit  him  in 
the  B.  O.  IV  In  your  eighth  volume  there  are  in¬ 
structions  for  making  a  canvas  canoe,  and  I  at  once 
determined  to  attempt  one.  I  succeeded  much 
better  than  I  thought  I  would,  and  the  canoe  is  now 
launched,  and  is  quite  a  success.  She  is  called  the 
Zephyr,  and  is  thirteen  feet  long,  twenty-seven 
inches  beam,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  and  is  built 
entirely  (except  the  canvas)  of  Kauri  pine.  I  can 
carry  her  easily  on  my  shoulder  for  half  a  mile  or  so, 
and  she  only  took  a  few  weeks  to  build.  Finding 
her  a  little  shaky,  I  put  on  a  one-and-a-half  inch 
keel,  which  keeps  her  wonderfully  steady.  I  have 
also  benefited  by  the  B.  O.  P.  in  regard  to  making  a 
pantagraph,  sand-clock,  desk,  and  so  forth,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stories,  which  really  do  one  good  to 
read  them.  I  miss  the  Summer  and  Christmas  num¬ 
bers  very  much.  None  of  the  booksellers  seem  to 
get  them  out,  and  it  is  very  expensive  to  send  home 
for  them.” 

Another  correspondent  writes  from  Bristol,  under 
date  of  March  6th: — “I  followed  the  instructions 
given  in  Vol.  VIII.  for  making  a  canvas  canoe,  and 
find  them  and  the  result  most  satisfactory.  I  short¬ 
ened  the  canoe,  so  as  to  be  more  serviceable  on  a 
rapid  river  (a  tributary  of  the  Tweed).  The  length 
all  over  does  not  exceed  ten  feet,  the  breadth  being 
the  same  as  that  given.  I  have  found  that  strips  of 
leather,  folded  and  nailed  over  stem  and  stern,  pre¬ 
vent  the  edges  of  the  canvas  from  fraying,  and  also 
make  those  parts  perfectly  watertight.  I  have  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  on  the  deep  pools  and  in  the 
rapid  streams,  and  altogether  I  am  most  satisfied 
with  it.  It  weighs  a  little  under  forty  pounds,  and, 
by  putting  my  head  in  the  well  and  steadying  it  with 
my  hands,  I  am  able  to  carry  it  for  at  least  half  a  mile 
without  much  discomfort." 

A  South  Shields  correspondent  writes,  under  date 
of  February  29th:  “Two  years  ago  a  number  of 
young  men  here  began  to  make  canvas  canoes  from 
directions  given  in  the  B.  O.  P.  My  brother  was  one 
of  their  number,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  his 
canoe  completed.  It  was  thirteen  feet  long,  being 
one  foot  longer  than  the  model  in  your  excellent 
paper.  It  was  very  light,  and  easy  to  be  paddled, 
and  even  carried.  He  used  to  take  it  out  on  the 
river  and  between  the  piers  in  rougliish  weather,  and 
it  affords  us  much  pleasure  in  the  summer.  It  was 
easily  made,  and  is  a  great  success.” 


A  JUBILEE  KITE. 

G.  H.,  Forest  Gate,  sends  us  the  following  :  “  I 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  articles  on 
‘  Kites,  and  How  to  Make  Them,’  in  the  B.  O.  P.  As 
you  say,  kite-flying  should  not  be  a  restless,  worry¬ 
ing  sort  of  affair,  and  it  need  not  be.  I  think  I  can 
offer  some  useful  liiuts  to  the  inexperienced,  having 
indulged  in  the  exhilarating  pastime  during  some 
years.  The  kite  l  have  has  been  named  the  ‘  Jubi¬ 
lee,’  and  it  was  flying  famously  all  that  day  over 


Wanstead  Flats,  with  about  a  mile  and  half  of  string 
out.  A  singular  effect  occurred.  The  kite  was  fly¬ 
ing  nearly  facing  the  west ;  and,  owing  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  shone  very  brilliantly 
upon  tlie  paper,  though  all  was  dark  below.  The 
way  the  kite  is  made  is  as  follows  :  it  is  a  square 
kite,  or  diamond-shape,  five  feet  six  inches,  made  to 
fold  up  into  two  feet  square,  which  renders  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  carry  any  distance.  The  materials  cost  a 
little  more  than  a  shilling,  and  consisted  of  two  laths 
such  as  Venetian  blinds  are  made  from,  without 
knots,  and  tapered  at  each  end.  The  hinges  for 
folding  up  are  small  pieces  of  linen  or  holland  ;  a 
string  runs  round  the  four  sides  to  lap  the  paper 
over  and  paste  to.  The  paper  is  thin  coloured 
paper,  lined  with  common  muslin.  The  hinges  are 
secured  tight  with  pieces  of  lath  about  eight  inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide,  fastened  with  string.  The 
two  laths  when  crossed  are  fastened  in  the  centre 
with  an  ordinary  paper-fastener,  which  is  better 
than  string.  All  the  holes  are  made  with  a  bradawl. 
A  fringe  about  six  inches  wide  pasted  round  the 
edges  of  the  kite  gives  it  greater  buoyancy.  This 
kite  will  rise  without  effort.  Being  extremely  light, 
it  requires  very  little  breeze ;  indeed,  the  difficulty 
sometimes  is  to  let  the  string  out  fast  enough  with¬ 
out  cutting  the  fingers,  and  it  would  be  hard  work 
to  wind  in  without  assistance.  The  loop  is  double 
just  inside  the  hinges,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  It  is 
best  to  use  good  twine,  as  it  will  last  for  years  if 
waxed,  which  keeps  it  from  wearing  away.  The  tail 
is  very  short  and  bushy — is,  indeed,  a  piece  of  wide 
tape,  with  strips  of  coloured  paper  pasted  on  both 
sides.  I  had  this  kite  flying  all  one  night,  the  string 
pegged  down  in  a  gentleman's  ground  at  St.  Albans  ; 
and  at  the  same  place,  one  summer  evening,  it  was 
flying  very  high,  and  scores  of  martins  settled  along 
the  string.  I  have  frequently  attached  two  Chinese 
lanterns  to  the  tail,  and  at  other  times  suspended 
them  from  the  line  with  pleasing  effect.  I  should 
mention  that  a  split  cane  is  fastened  round  the  buck 
of  the  kite,  which  stiffens  the  frame. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 


Simson  had  not  much  difficulty  in  fill¬ 
ing  up  his  list.  The  specious  pretext 
of  the  postage-stamps  did  not  delude 
many,  but  Felgate’s  name  worked  won¬ 
ders. 

Felgate  had  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  his  name  to  be  used,  and  was 
indeed  in  blissful  ignorance  that  his 
support  was  generally  known.  He  had 
in  a  reckless  way  expressed  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  what  he  chose  to  term  a 
very  innocent  “  round  game,”  and  had 
given  practical  proof  of  his  sympathy 
by  buying  a  ticket.  That  was  yesterday, 
and  he  had  since  forgotten  the  whole 
affair,  and  was  quietly  looking  about 
him  for  some  new  way  of  wiping  oft’ 
the  rapidly-accumulating  score  against 
Railsford  and  his  lieutenant  Ainger. 

After  his  rebuff"  about  the  compulsory 
cricket — which  fortunately,  no  one  but 
the  captain  (wno  was  not  the  man  to 
say  much  about  it)  had  witnessed — 
Felgate  had  retired  for  a  time  into 


chapter  xxii. — ( continued ). 

comparative  seclusion.  He  believed  in 
his  lucky  star,  and  hoped  there  was  a 
good  time  coming.  He  still  had  his 
trump  card  in  hand,  but  if  he  could  win 
his  trick  without  it  he  would  be  so  much 
to  the  good. 

Arthur,  when,  on  the  day  after  Sim- 
si in’s  visit,  he  heard  that  the  list  was 
closed  without  him,  kicked  Simson,  and 
felt  on  the  whole  rather  glad.  He  had 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  did  not 
like  breaking  his  promise  to  the  people 
at  home.  Besides,  he  still  felt  sore  at 
the  loss  of  his  former  sixpence  in  a 
similar  venture,  and  looked  upon  the 
whole  business  as  more  or  less  of  a 
“  plant.” 

Further  than  that,  he  now  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  opportunity  of  tormenting  Sir 
Digby,  who  had  weakly  yielded  to  the 
tempter,  albeit  with  a  few  qualms  and 
prickings  of  conscience. 

“Just  like  you!”  bragged  Arthur; 
“  anybody  can  do  you  !  A  precious  lot 


of  your  six  stamps  you’ll  see  back  !  / 
know  Mills — a  regular  shark  ! — and  if 
there’s  a  row  he’ll  back  out  and  leave 
you  and  the  rest  of  them  to  catch  it ; 
then  who’ll  be  ‘  Roaring  Tommy,’  eh  ?” 

Digby  did  not  like  this  sort  of  talk  : 
it  offended  him — besides,  it  frightened 
him. 

“  Stuff'  and  nonsense  !  ”  said  he. 
“Who’s  to  care  about  a  few  postage- 
stamps?  I  wouldn’t  gamble  with  money, 
not  if  I  was  paid  for  it.  Why,  I  should 
fancy  if  Felgate  goes  in  for  it  it’s  not 
much  harm.” 

“  Felgate  knows  what  lie’s  up  to,  and 
can  look  after  himself,”  said  Arthur. 
“  You  can’t ;  you  swallow  everything 
any  ass  tells  you  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  swallow  all  you  tell  me,  for 
one  !  ”  retorted  Dig. 

Arthur  coloured ;  he  did  not  like 
being  pulled  up  short  like  that,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  was  doing  the  high 
moral  business. 


“  All  serene  !  ”  said  he,  testily  ;  “  do 
as  you  please.  I’ve  warned  you  to  keep 
out  of  it,  young  Oakshott.  Don’t  blame 
me  if  you  burn  your  fingers.” 

Thus  said  his  prigship,  and  undid  all 
the  credit  his  little  act  of  self-denial  had 
earned  him.  He  is  not  the  only  boy 
who  gets  his  head  turned  now  and  then 
by  the  unexpected  discovery  that  he  is 
virtuous.  Is  he,  reader  ? 

But,  without  being  a  prophet,  his 
prigship  managed  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  a  pretty  near  prediction, 
for  Sir  Digby  Oakshott  did  burn  his 
lingers. 

He  was  summoned  one  evening  to 
Mills’s  study  to  draw  his  horse.  The 
twenty-one  names  were  shaken  up  in  a 
hat,  and  those  present  each  drew  out 
one.  To  Dig’s  disgust,  he  drew  “Blazer” 
— a  horse  whom  everybody  jeered  at  as 
a  rank  outsider.  Simson  was  the  for¬ 
tunate  drawer  of  “  Roaring  Tommy.” 
Mills  got  the  second  favourite,  anclFel- 
gate,  for  whom  in  his  absence  Mills 
drew,  got  another  outsider  called 
“  Polo.” 

Dig  scarcely  liked  to  tell  Arthur  of 
his  bad  luck,  but  his  chum  extracted 
the  secret  from  him. 

“I’m  jolly  glad  !”  said  Arthur,  sen- 
tentiously ;  “  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  you  would  be  to  win.  I’m 
glad  you’ll  have  a  good  lesson.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Dig,  and  went  out  to 
try  to  sell  “  Blazer  ”  for  three  stamps. 

But  no  one  would  look  at  him,  and 
Dig  finally  crushed  the  paper  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket  in  disgust,  and  wished 
he  had  his  stamps  safe  there  instead. 

A  fortnight  later,  just  as  he  and 
Arthur  were  marching  down  proudly 
to  the  cricket-field,  in  order  to  take 
part  in  a  great  match — the  first  of  the 
season — between  an  eleven  of  Ainger’s 
and  an  eleven  of  Barnworth’s,  he  was 
struck  all  of  a  heap  by  the  amazing 
announcement  conveyed  by  Simson 
that  “Blazer”  had  won  the  Derby  ! 

Dig  turned  pale  at  the  news,  and 
convulsively  dugi  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  see  if  he  had  his  paper  safe. 

“  Not  really  ?”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  he  has  !  ‘  Roaring  Tommy  ’  was 
nowhere.  Jolly  lucky  for  me  I  sold  my 
ticket  to  Tilbury  for  eight-and-six  !  1 

wish  I’d  bought  youi’s  for  threenence 
when  you  asked  me.” 

Dig  laughed  hysterically. 

“Then  I’ve  got  the  ten-and-six ? ”  he 
asked. 

“Rather.” 

Dig  made  two  duck’s  eggs,  and  missed 
every  ball  that  came  in  his  way  that 
afternoon,  and  was  abused  and  hooted 
all  round  the  field. 

What  cared  he  1  He  had  “  Blazer  ” 
burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  and  ten- 
and-six  in  postage-stamps  waiting  for 
him  in  Mills’s  study. 

As  soon  as  he  could  decently  quit  the 
scene  of  his  inglorious  exploits  he  bolted 
off  to  claim  his  stakes. 

Mills  was  not  at  home,  so  he  took  a 
seat  and  waited  for  him,  glancing  round 
the  room  carefully  in  case  the  stamps 
should  be  lying  out  for  him  somewhere. 
But  they  were  not. 

In  due  time  Mills  returned. 

“  Hullo,  kid,  what  do  you  want  1  ” 

Dig  grinned  and  pulled  out  his  paper. 

“  How ’s  that  umpire  1  ”  demanded  he. 

Mills  stared  at  the  document. 
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“  What  on  earth  is  the  row  with  you  ? 
What  are  you  driving  at  ?  ” 

“  Ten-and-sixpence,  please,”  said  the 
beaming  Baronet,  “  I’ve  got  ‘  Blazer.’  ” 
Mills  laughed. 

“You’re  not  in  much  of  a  hurry. 
Has  ‘  Blazer  ’  won,  then  '?  ” 

“Yes — a  rank  outsider,  too.  Do  you 
know  I  tried  all  I  knew  to  sell  my 
ticket  for  threepence.  Just  fancy  if  I 
had.” 

“It’s  a  pity  you  didn’t,”  said  Mills, 
taking  a  chair.  “  The  fact  is,  there’s 
been  a  bit  of  a  muddle  about  ‘  Blazer.’ 
That  ass  Simson,  when  he  wrote  out  the 
tickets,  wrote  ‘Blazer’  twice  over  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘Blazer’  and  ‘  Catterwaul.’ 
They  were  both  such  regular  outsiders 
it  didn't  seem  worth  correcting  it  at 
the  time.  I’m  awfully  sorry,  you  know, 
but  yours — let’s  see,”  said  he,  taking 
the  cadaverous  Baronet’s  ticket  and 
looking  at  it,  “yours  has  got  one  of  the 
corner’s  torn  off — yes,  that’s  it.  Yours 
should  be  ‘  Catterwaul.’  ” 

Dig  gasped,  and  tried  to  moisten  his 
parched  lips.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
the  words  came, 

“  It’s  a  swindle  !  ”  cried  he,  chok¬ 
ing.  “  I’ve  won  it — I — 1 — give  me  the 
10s.  (id.” 

“  Don’t  make  an  ass  of  yourself,”  said 
Mills.  “  I  tell  you  you’ve  got  the  wrong 
paper  ;  isn’t  that  enough  ” 

“  No,  it’s  not  enough,  you  thief,  you  !” 
roared  Dig,  tossing  his  tawny  mane. 
“  Everybody  said  you  were  a  blackleg — 
I  know  it’s  all  lies  you’re  telling,  and 
I — I — I  don’t  care  if  you  do  lick  me.” 

As  he  didn’t  care,  of  course  it  didn’t 
so  much  matter,  but  Mills  cut  short 
further  argument  by  licking  him  and 
ejecting  him  neck  and  crop  from  the 
room. 

In  the  passage  he  pitched  head-first 
into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Railsford. 

“  What’s  wrong  1  ”  asked  the  master, 
looking  down  at  the  miserable  face  of 
the  small  savage  before  him. 

“  It’s  a  swindle  !  ”  shouted  Dig.  “  It’s 
a  swindle,  Mr.  Railsford.  I  won  it 
fairly — and  he’s  a  thief — lie’s  stolen 
10s.  6d.  of  mine.” 

“Don’t  make  all  that  noise,”  said 
Railsford,  quietly,  for  the  luckless 
Baronet  was  almost  out  of  his  wits. 
“I  can  hear  you  without  shouting. 
Who  has  robbed  you  1  ” 

“  Why,  that  blackleg  swindler  in 
there  !  ”  said  Dig,  pointing  at  Mills’s 
door.  “  Ten-and-six,  ten-and-six — the 
thief.” 

“  Come  with  me,”  said  the  master, 
and  he  led  Dig  back  into  Mills’s  study. 

“  Mills,”  said  he,  “  Oakshott  says  you 
have  robbed  him.  What  does  it  mean  1” 
“  I’ve  not  done  anything  of  the  kind,” 
said  Mills,  himself  rather  pale  and 
scared.  “  I  told  him — it  was  all  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  wasn’t  my  fault.” 

“  What  was  a  mistake  ?  Just  tell  me 
what  it  is  all  about.” 

Here  Dig  took  up  the  parable. 

“  Why,  he  got  up  a  sweep  on  the 
Derby,  and  got  us  each  to  shell  out  six 
stamps,  and  there  were  twenty-one 
fellows  in,  and  I  drew  ‘  Blazer,’  the 
winner  ;  and  now  he  won’t  give  me  the 
stakes,  and  says  my  ‘  Blazer  ’  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  ‘  Catterwaul  ’ !  ” 

Railsford  frowned. 

“  This  is  a  serious  matter.  You  know 
the  rule  about  gambling.” 


“Oh,  please,  sir,"  said  Mills,  who  had 
dropped  all  his  bravado,  as  lie  realised 
that  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  being- 
expelled,  “I  really  didn’t  mean  it  for 
gambling  ;  it  wasn’t  for  money,  only 
stamps  ;  and  I  thought  there  was  no 
harm.  I’ll  never  do  such  a  thing  again, 
sir,  really.”  And  he  almost  went  on  his 
knees. 

“The  Doctor  must  deal  with  this 
matter,  Mills,”  said  Railsford,  sternly. 
“You  must  go  to  him  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Railsford,  he'll  expel  me  !  ” 
howled  the  culprit. 

“Good  job,  too,”  ejaculated  Dig,  sott’o 
voce. 

“  Possibly,”  said  the  master.  “  Where 
is  the  money  ?  ” 

Dig’s  spirits  rose.  He  knew  he  would 
get  his  rights  ! 

“  The  stamps — here,  sir,”  said  the 
wretched  Mills,  going  to  his  desk. 

“And  where  is  the  list  of  names'?” 

Mills  produced  it,  tremulously.  Rails- 
ford’s  brows  knit  as  he  glanced  down  it. 

“Each  of  these  boys  gave  you  six 
stamps  1  ” 

“Twenty-one  sixpences,  ten-and-six,” 
said  Dig,  rehearsing  his  mental  arith¬ 
metic. 


“Yes,  sir.  I  really  didn’t  mean  to 
cheat,  sir.” 

“Yes,  you  did,”  yapped  Dig,  who  now 
that  he  was  to  finger  his  winnings  had 
perked  up  wonderfully, 

“  Silence,  Oakshott,”  said  Railsford, 
angrily.  “  Your  name  is  here,  last  on 
the  list.  Take  back  your  six  stamps, 
and  write  me  out  one  hundred  lines  of 
Livy  by  Thursday  morning.” 

Poor  Dig  turned  green,  and  staggered 
back  a  pace,  and  stared  at  the  six 
stamps  in  his  hand. 

“  Why,”  gasped  he.  “  I  had  Blazer  ! 


“  Be  silent,  sir,  and  go  to  your  study, 
and  tell  Tilbury  to  come  here.” 

In  due  time  Tilbury  came  and  re¬ 
ceived  back  his  six  stamps,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  lines  of  Livy,  and  an  order  to  send 
the  next  boy  on  the  black  list  to  receive 
a  similar  reward  for  his  merits. 

And  so  the  tedious  process  went  on, 
and  that  afternoon,  in  Mills’s  study, 
twenty  boys  sadly  took  back  six  stamps 
each,  and  received  among  them  two 
thousand  lines  of  Livy,  to  be  handed  in 
on  Thursday  morning. 

One  name  remained.  The  first  on  the 
list,  and  consequently  the  last  in  the 
order  in  which  Railsford  had  taken  it. 

“  I  will  return  these,”  said  he,  taking- 
up  the  six  remaining  stamps,  “toFel- 
gate  myself.” 

Mills  made  one  more  appeal. 

“  Do  let  me  off  going  to  the  Doctor, 
sir,”  implored  he.  “  Why,  sir,  I  never 
thought  it  could  be  wrong  if  Felgate 
went  in  for  it,  and  they’ve  all  got  their 
stamps  back,  sir.  Please  let  me  off.” 

“I  cannot  do  that.  If  the  Doctor 
treats  you  less  severely  than  you  de¬ 
serve,  it  will  be  because  you  have  made 
this  reparation  instead  of  carrying  out 
the  act  of  dishonesty  you  had  it  in  your 
mind  to  pei-petrate.’’ 

And  he  left  him  there,  and  proceeded 
with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  any  he  had 
worn  since  he  came  to  G  '-and court  to 
Felgate’s  study. 


(To  be  continued.) 


PRACTICAL  ETC  HI  IT  G. 

By  Alfred  Withers  and  Fred  Miller, 
part  IV. 


Whitby. 


THE  plate  being  entirely  bitten,  wasn  and 
dry  it  well,  pour  the  acid  back  into  a 
stoppered  bottle,  wash  and  dry  the  bath, 
and  clean  the  plate  as  follows  : — 

Rest  one  en*l  of  the  plate  on  the  table, 
and  pouring  some  turpentine  on  the  back, 
first  clean  oil'  the  composition,  not  putting 
the  face  of  the  plate  flat  on  the  table,  to 
avoid  its  being  scratched.  In  cleaning  the 
front  pour  on  a  little  turpentine  and  clean 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  gently  with  a 
very  soft  smooth  rag. 


You  now  want  a  clear  print  in  black  ink  j 
of  your  work,  called  a  trial  state,  but  before  [ 
going  on  to  printing  it  will  be  best  to  finish  | 
the  biting-in  process  entirely. 

Suppose  that  your  etching  requires  more  I 
work,  which  in  all  probability  it  will,  if 
but  a  little,  and  that  only  light  work,  it 
may  be  done  in  dry-point.  Have  your 
needle  with  a  sharp  round  point  (the  flat 
point  is  liable  to  turn  the  wrong  way)  and 
do  not  press  too  heavily.  Then  take  off  the 
burr  with  the  scraper,  which  must  have  a 


very  sharp  smooth  edge.  Ivee.)  i  it  flat  or  it 
will  scratch  the  surface.  Then  burnish 
gently  with  a  little  oil. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  much  work  or  strong 
foreground  lines  are  required,  re-ground  the 
plate  as  before  described,  with  this  addition: 
when  the  wax  has  melted,  rub  it  well  into 
the  lines  with  a  piece  of  clean  soft  rag  or 
silk — if  the  former  it  must  not  be  of  a  fluffy 
nature  or  the  ground  will  be  spoilt — and 
then  dab  as  before,  but  do  not  smoke  the 
plate.  We  prefer  brown  wax  used  thinly  to 
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the  white  for  the  following  reasons : — it 
lasts  better  in  the  bath,  and  is  not  so  easily 
damaged  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  whilst 
the  lines  can  be  seen  equally  well.  If  white 
wax  be  used  it  should  only  be  for  very 
delicate  work,  and  brown  wax  must  be 
rubbed  into  the  lines  first  to  render  them 
visible,  then  a  ground  of  white  wax  laid 
and  allowed  to  cool  as  before.  Cover  back 
and  sides  with  Brunswick  black,  and  where 
it  is  only  the  foreground  or  some  detached 
piece  of  work  that  is  to  be  re-bitten,  stop 
out  the  rest  as  well.  This  prevents  acci¬ 
dents,  such  as  the  ground  biting  in  holes 
and  spoiling  the  surface  of  the  plate.  These 
little  precautions,  trilling  as  they  seem,  may 
save  the  etcher  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for 
if  the  plate  bite  in  holes  it  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  tedious  work  with  scraper,  char¬ 
coal,  and  oil-rubber  to  restore  it  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  condition.  Besides,  all  this  scrub¬ 
bing  does  mischief,  taking  the  fresh  sharp¬ 
ness  from  the  lines.  In  fact,  an  etched 
plate  should  be  handled  as  delicately  as  a 
peach.  Continue  the  re-bitings  till  the  plate 
is  finished,  and  remember  that  patience  is 
of  all  tilings  necessary  in  etching. 

If  the  whole  of  the  plate  be  too  lightly 
bitten,  the  ground  may  be  laid  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way,  so  as  to  expose  every  live. 
Put  a  perfectly  clean  copper  plate  on  the 
heater,  and  lay  an  even,  thin  ground  all 
over  it,  place  the  etched  plate  beside  it, 
and  when  it  is  hot  dab  gently  from  the  first 
to  the  second  ;  if  any  lines  fill  up,  go  over 
them  with  a  needle,  when  cool.  A  second 
ground  will  not  stand  so  long  an  exposure 
in  the  acid  as  the  first,  for  the  acid  will 
bite  through  to  the  edge  of  the  previously 
bitten  lines. 

Themost  perfect  method  of  laying  grounds 
for  re-biting  is  to  use  the  leather  roller  sold 
expressly  for  this  purpose  by  Messrs.  Ro¬ 
berson,  Long  Acre.  The  ground  used  is  in 
the  form  of  paste,  which  is  spread  on  to  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  and  then  rolled  on  to  the 
plate.  Those  who  purchase  a  roller  of 
Roberson  would  be  practically  shown  how 
to  use  it  by  the  firm.  A  plate  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  re-bitten  by  the  use  of  the  roller,  and 
grounds  themselves  can  be  laid  by  its  use. 
A  roller  is  rather  expensive,  costing  about 

16s. 

SCRAPING  OUT,  BURNISHING,  ETC. 

If  there  be  any  very  decided  mistake  in 
the  plate  after  the  first  or  subsequent 
bitings,  it  may  be  erased  by  scraping  that 
part  of  the  copper  away.  Hold  one  edge  of 
the  scraper  at  a  slight  angle,  and  take  thin, 
broad  shavings  off  the  copper.  Let  the 
scraper  go  with  the  direction  of  the  lines, 
not  at  right  angles  to  them,  or  it  will  make 
a  bad  hole  in  the  plate  ;  where  lines  are 
crossing  let  it  be  diagonally  across  them. 
When  you  have  removed  the  offending  lines, 
turn  the  plate  on  its  face  upon  a  drawing- 
board,  and  give  it  several  smart  taps  at  the 
back  over  the  scraped  part,  with  a  hammer 
till  the  surface  is  level  again  ;  though  this 
need  only  be  done  where  a  deep  incision  has 
been  made.* 

Then  go  over  the  scraped  part  with  the 
charcoal  and  a  little  water.  The  charcoal 
to  be  cut  with  a  smooth  surface  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five,  afterwards  with  a  fresh  piece 


'  The  hammer  and  charcoal  may  be  obtained 
either  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Kimber,  Roberson,  or 
Cornellissen. 


and  a  few  drops  of  olive-oil.  Yerv  fine 
emery  paper  may  also  be  used,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  aforementioned  places. 
Polish  with  the  oil-rubber  and  a  very  little 
of  the  finest  emery  powder  (razor  powder). 
The  oil-rubber  is  made  of  fine  cloth  rolled 
into  an  even  cylinder,  and  sewn  tightly 
along  the  outer  edge  ;  the  end  must  be  quite 
fiat  and  firm,  and  when  liound  round  should 
be  cut  straight  across  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Lines  too  deeply  bitten  may  be  lightened 
by  charcoaling  alone,  and  then  polishing 
gently  with  the  oil-rubber  and  a  piece  of 
oiled  cloth.  The  burnisher  should  be  used 
very  sparingly,  and  chiefly  in  open  parts, 
as  it  destroys  the  sharp  edge  of  the  lines. 
But  avoid  mistakes  as  much  as  possible, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  plate,  but  for 
your  own  sake,  as  one  bad  mistake  that 
you  are  obliged  to  scrape,  charcoal,  and 
burnish,  will  most  decidedly  teach  you  by 
a  most  bitter  experience. 


Whitby  from  Lythe  Hill. 


Time. 

in. 

Out. 

Work  Stopped. 

20min. 

1.— 

1.20 

Exfrnne  distance,  eloncls, 
and  sea-line. 

4 

1.30 

1.34 

2nd  ,,  and  abbey. 

f, 

1.44 

1.49 

3rd  ,,  town  and.  2nd  sea. 

4  ,, 

1.50 

2.  3 

4th  ,,  and  3rd  sea. 

4  „ 

2.13 

2.17 

5th  ,,  and  sand. 

3  ,, 

2.27 

2.30 

(5th  boats  arid  sand. 

3  ,, 

2.  *0 

2.43 

7th  ,.  and  hedge  in  mid¬ 
dle  distance. 

15  „ 

2.53 

3.  S 

1st  trees  in  middle  distance 
and  beginning  of  2nd 
hedge. 

10  „ 

3.18 

3.2S 

Top  of  trees  middle  dis¬ 
tance,  road,  and  hedge, 
bottom  of  trees  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  hedge  shadows 
in  foreground. 

5  „ 

3.3S 

3  43 

Middle  distance  trees,  and 
shadows  of  foreground 
hedges;  foreground  corn. 

5  „ 

3.53 

3.58 

1st  nedsre,  shadows,  corn, 
and  road. 

5  ,, 

4.  S 

4.13 

2nd  hedge,  road,  and  corn. 

5  ,, 

4.23 

4.28 

3rd  „  light  side  of 
cedar,  gate,  and  fore¬ 
ground  banks. 

5  „ 

4.38 

4.43 

Cedar  and  grass  by  gate. 

4.53 

4.58 

Bank,  road,  and  path  from 
gate. 

H.  M. 

1  43 

5.  S 

5.13 

End  of  bank. 

Foreground  rebitten  again. 


Janet. 


Time. 

In. 

Out. 

Work  Stopped. 

15min. 

1.— 

1.15 

Lightest  touches  on  neck. 

10  ,, 

1.25 

1.35 

„  ,,  on  nose. 

20  „ 

1.45 

2.  5 

„  „  on  face 

generally. 

10  ,, 

t.15 

2.25 

Darkest  parts  under  nose, 
eyes,  etc.,  etc.  All  stopped 
except  hair. 

10  ,, 

2.35 

2.45 

Hair. 

11  ,, 

H.  M. 

1  16 

2.55 

3.  6 

Sun-bonnet  and  dress. 

This  plate  was  bitten  with  a  weak  mor¬ 
dant.  One-third  nitric  acid  and  two-thirds 
water.  At  a  second  biting  the  hair,  eyes, 
and  sun-honnet  were  made  a  little  stronger, 
being  in  the  bath  about  fifteen  minutes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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H,  me  !  Not  many  years  have  sped 
Since  I  was  captain  of  the  school, 
And  youngsters  looked  on  me,  their  head, 
With  awe  and 'reverence  as  a  rule. 


Suffer. 

|  (At  least  I  know  that  was  the  case 
With  me,  when  I  first  entered  here  ; 
:  I  hardly  dare  the  captain  face, 

He  seemed  as  of  another  sphere. ) 


And  my  “slow  round  ”  was  deadly  deemed. 
My  wicket-keeping  thought  superb, 

And  as  for  batting — well,  it  seemed 
No  bowler  could  my  stumps  disturb. 

In  football  I  could  beat  them  all, 

And  dribble  through  the  panting  throng. 

They  said  I  stuck  upon  the  ball, 

Aiid  none  could  keep  it  up  so  long. 

I  won  the  “  Hurdles  ”  and  the  “  Mile,” 

The  High  Jump,  too,  with  four  feet  nine  ; 

The  small  boys  used  to  ape  my  style, 
Deelari»g  it  was  “awful  fine.” 

I  carried  off  the  “  header  ”  prize, 

And  none  could  dive  as  far  as  I  ; 

And  I  too  won  the  “  Racket  Ties  ;  ” 

In  Fives  no  one  with  me  could  vie. 

In  short  I  was  a  Crichton  then, 

A  whale  among  the  minnows  small, 

A  giant  amid  little  men. 

The  king  and  leader  of  them  all. 

They  treated  me  with  great  respect, 

To  my  decrees  they  humbly  bowed, 

My  name  with  schoolboy  fame  they  decked. 
And  to  my  rule  allegiance  vowed. 

And  now,  alas  !  how  great  the  change  ! 

My  name  the  boys  don’t  even  know  ; 

In  these  few  years  it  does  seem  strange 
My  school-wide  fame  has  sunk  so  low. 

“Who’s  Gibney,  pray?”  some  urchin  cried, 
“  The  name ’s  a  rum-un,  and  quite  new.” 

“  He’s  some  old  duffer,”  Jones  replied, 
“Who  yarns  of  what  he  once  could  do.” 

Yes.  So  it  is .  With  plaintive  sigh 
I  muse  on  Fame,  the  fickle  jade, 

And  marvel  how  she’s  passed  me  by 
And  left  my  memory  to  fade. 

“Old  Duffer  !  ”  Can  it  really  be 
Who  once  was — well,  a  king,  no  less  ? 

“  Old  Duffer  !  ”  All  is  vanity. 

Ah  !  Tempora  mutantur.  Yes. 

•SOMERVILLE  GIBNEY. 


CHESS. 

Problem  No.  200. 

By  G.  £.  Cart-enter 


■  BLACK. 


|  WHITE.  |  3  +  2=5  pieces. 

White  to  play,  and  mate  in  three  (3)  moves. 


Carpenter’s  Problems. 

The  name  of  Carpenter  already  appears  in 
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our  list  of  forty-three  names  of  Dec.  11th, 
1886;  but  ■whilst  we  then  mentioned  the 
first  edition  of  this  composer’s  collection, 
we  now  refer  to  the  second  (improved  and 
enlarged)  edition,  entitled  : — 

“  Chess  Problems.  By  George  E.  Car-  i 
penter.  Price  $1.25.  O.  A.  Brownson, 
publisher,  Rockdale,  Iowa,  1886.” 

The  book  is  divided  thus  : — Part  T.  Two- 
move  problems,  Nos.  1  to  46. — Part  II. 
Three-move  problems,  1  to  SO. — Part  III. 
Four-move  problems,  1  to  34.  Poly-moves, 

1  to  13.  Sui-mates,  1  to  5. — These  178 
problems  are  plainly  printed  on  large  dia-  ! 
grams,  and  embody  many  fine  themes  in 
graceful  forms.  Among  the  poly-move 
stratagems  we  meet  some  in  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9  moves,  one  in  17,  and  one  in  31  moves ;  ) 
and  the  self -mates  are  in  8,  10,  11,  and  23 
moves.  No.  xxxm.  is  described  as  “  The  I 
Carpenter-Shinkman  Two-mover,”  and  is  1 
such  a  paragon  of  beauty  that  we  cannot  j 


recall  a  two-mover  superior  to  it.  We  give 
it  here  as 

Problem  No.  201. 

White,  K — Q  Ivt  6  ;  Q — -K  R  7  ;  B — Q 
Kt  3  ;  Kts — Q  Kt  5  and  Q  5.  Black,  K — 
K  3  ;  Ps — Q  2,  K  4,  and  K  B  2.  White 
mates  in  two  moves. 

No.  XL.  illustrates  the  celebrated  two- 
mover  by  Nicolas  de  Nicolai  (“  Bonus  So- 
cius  ”)  in  a  position  without  a  dual,  thus: 
White,  K — Q  It  2 ;  Q  at  Q  sq.,  Rs  at  Q  Kt 
sq.  and  Q  Kt  8.  Black,  K  at  Q  B4  ;  Kt  at 
Q  R  4.  We  gave  Nicolai’s  problem  of  3  +  2 
=5  pieces  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  4,  1879,  and 
in  1880  used  two  white  Pawns  instead  of 
Carpenter’s  Q,  thus  :  White,  K — K  3  :  Rs 
— Q  Kt  sq.  and  Q  Kt  8  ;  Ps — K  4  and  K  5. 
Black,  K — Q  B  5  ;  Kt — Q  R  5. 

The  three  and  four-movers  are  particu¬ 
larly  instructive  for  beginners,  for  many  of 
them  are  neatly  constructed  with  very  few 


FOREIGN  BIRDS  FOR  BO 
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111  HERE  are  probably  not  many  boys 
1  ■who,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
not  kept  a  bird,  but  few  of  my  young 
friends,  I  take  it,  have  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  including  foreign  birds  among 
their  pets.  They  are  too  expensive,  some 
may  .say  ;  too  delicate,  say  others.  And  I 
reply,  “  That  depends.” 

Of  course,  many  of  the  gaudily-plumaged 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics  can  only  be  pre¬ 
served  alive  in  this  country  by  extreme 
care,  and  can  only  be  acquired  at  consider¬ 
able  expense  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  pretty 
birds  that  come  from  foreign  parts  that  can 
be  kept  as  readily  as  pigeons — indeed,  a 
great  deal  easier  than  some  of  the  fancy 
breeds  of  the  latter — and  chief  among  such 
is  the  subject  of  my  present  notice,  the 
sober-suited,  if  you  like,  but  always  charm¬ 
ing,  C'ockatiel. 

Picture  to  yourselves  an  elegantly -shaped 
bird,  aliout  the  size  of  a  thrush,  but  with  a 
much  longer  tail  and  a  plume  of  upright 
feathers  nearly  two  inches  in  length  upon 
its  head,  the  sober  grey  of  whose  plumage 
is  relieved  by  a  broad  band  of  the  purest 
white  across  the  wings,  and  a  patch  of  bright 
primrose-yellow  on  the  cheeks,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  smaller  spot  of  bright  brick- 
red,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  what  a  cockatiel  is  like. 

It  is  a  parrakeet,  of  course,  belonging  to 
the  parrot  family,  of  which  it  forms  the  sole 
species  of  a  distinct  genus,  and  is  known  to 
scientific  people  by  the  somewhat  formidable 
name  of  Calopsittci  vovcv-Hollanditr,  al¬ 
though  many  writers  call  it  Nymphirus, 
with  the  trivial  designation  given  above. 
It  is  a  native  of  Australia  (formerly  known 
as  New  Holland),  and  is  tolerably  abundant 
there,  where  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  migra¬ 
tory — that  is  say,  it  travels  southward  to 
breed  about  November  every  year,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  its  northern  haunts  in  February  or 
March,  after  rearing  its  young  in  the  milder 
climate  of  the  south. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  very 
rare,  and  Lear  (some  fifty  years  ago),  in  his 
monograph  of  the  parrot  family,  gave  a 
good  likeness  of  the  male,  but  a  very  poor 
one  of  the  female,  and  said  that  but  few  of 
them— that  is  to  say,  their  skins— had  as 
yet  been  brought  to  Europe. 


THE  COCKATIEL. 

All  that  is  altered  now,  however,  as  few 
exotic  birds  are  more  thoroughly  domesti¬ 
cated  among  us  than  the  cockatiel,  which, 
my  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  will  breed 
as  freely  in  the  aviary  as  a  pair  of  doves  or 
pigeons  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  usually  has 
four  or  five  young  ones  at  a  time,  and  may 
bring  up  three,  or  even  four,  broods  in  the 
season,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  very 
profitable  investment  for  surplus  pocket- 
money. 

At  one  time  these  birds  were  expensive, 
and  still  command  a  fair  price.  Thus  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  my  young 
ones  for  five  shillings  each  a  few  weeks 
after  they  are  hatched  ;  or  if  I  keep  them 
until  full  grown  1  can  sell  them  for  fifteen 
shillings,  or  even  a  pound,  a  pair  as  readily 
as  I  can  a  young  pigeon  for  sixpence  or 
ninepence.  So  that,  as  I  said,  a  boy  might 
do  worse  than  invest  in  a  pair  of  cockatiels. 

How  will  he  know  that  he  has  a  pair? 
Quite  readily.  The  female  has  no  yellow 
on  her  face,  and  the  under  surface  of  her 
tail  is  prettily  barred  with  black  and  yellow, 
while  that  of  her  mate  is  black.  It  is  true 
the  young  of  both  sexes  resemble  their 
mother  until  they  are  a  year  old,  but  even 
in  the  nest  an  experienced  eye  can  tell 
which  are  the  cocks  and  which  are  the  hens, 
for  the  former  always  have  a  yellowish 
tinge  about  the  base  of  the  crest  and  round 
the  eyes.  However,  an  inexperienced  fancier 
had  better  give  a  little  more  for  an  adult 
pair  and  make  sure. 

As  regards  lodging  them  for  breeding 
purposes?  Well,  they  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  accommodate.  A  pigeon-loft 
will  do  very  nicely,  and  the  cockatiels  will 
not  interfere  with  the  pigeons,  but  of  course 
they  must  not  lie  allowed  to  fly  out,  at  least 
in  a  town,  for  in  the  country  they  may  be 
very  easily  accustomed  to  go  out  and  come 
back  again,  if  their  liberty  is  first  offered 
to  them  when  they  have  young.  They  will 
also  do  very  well  indeed  in  an  attic  or  an 
empty  room,  which  should  be  fitted-up  with 
branches  and  perches,  and  the  window  so 
contrived  that  it  can  be  opened  and  shut  to 
admit  fresh  air  without  allowing  the  birds 
to  escape.  The  best  plan  of  all,  where 
practicable,  would  be  to  build  them  a  house 
out  of  doors  with  a  flight  of  sufficient  size  to 
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pieces,  and  illustrate  several  essential  move¬ 
ments  on  the  board.  Our  favourites  among 
the  three-movers  are  Nos.  1,  3,  7,  9,  17,  18, 
40,  52,  63,  65,  68,  79,  and  four-movers  Nos. 
6,  8,  11,  29,  and  34.  Those  in  five  and  more 
moves  and  the  self-mates  are  all  excellent, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  difficult  that  they 
require  several  hours  or  days  to  unravel 
them.  No.  25  of  the  four-movers  is  in  its 
third  variation  not  solved  by  2,  Q  x  P,  as 
stated  in  the  book,  but  by  2,  Q — Ivt  6  ;  and 
the  second  five-mover  must  have  the  white 
King  on  KR5. — No.  65  shows  in  a  marked 
degree  how  simple  and  pretty  in  soluti#n 
and  construction  some  of  the  stratagems 
are,  thus  : — 

Problem  No.  202. 

White,  K— Q  Kt  4  ;  R— Q  6  ;  Bs— Q  Kt  8 
and  Q  7  :  Kt— Q  Kt  6  ;  Ps— Q  B  5,  lv  B  3, 
K  Ivt  6,  and  Iv  R  4.  Black,  K — lv  4  ;  B — 
Q  R  3  ;  Ps— Q  Kt  2,  Q  Kt  4,  K  B  4,  and  K 
Kt  2.  White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Y  S. 


etc. 


enable  them  to  take  the  amount  of  exercise- 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  health. 

The  wire  netting  for  fencing  over  the 
attic  window,  or  for  constructing  the  out¬ 
door  flight,  may  be  about  inch  or  inch  and 
a  half  mesh,  as  the  cockatiel  is  a  good- 
sized  bird,  but  the  former  would  be  the 
better  as  affording  less  opportunity  for  cats 
to  thrust  in  their  paws  and  scratch  the  birds 
as  they  cling,  winch  they  are  fond  of  doing, 
to  the  wires.  The  nesting  accommodation 
may  consist  of  a  box  about  eighteen  inches 
long  by  six  or  eight  wide,  with  half  a  cocoa- 
nut  husk  (not  shell)  cemented  or  otherwise 
securely  fixed  in  it ;  or  a  small  barrel  may 
be  suspended  sideways  from  the  roof  or 
ceiling  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  ;  and  the 
latter  plan  is  perhaps  the  best  as  affording 
less  chance  of  the  birds  being  disturbed  by 
mice.  No  nesting  material  is  necessary  if 
the  cocoa-nut  husk  box  be  adopted,  but  it 
will  be  as  well  to  put  a  handful  of  chaff  or 
sawdust  in  the  barrel. 

Tire  food  is  a  simple  matter.  C'anary- 
seed,  millet,  and  oats  are  the  best  sorts  of 
grain  to  be  used,  but  a  little  cooked  maize 
may  be  added,  or  some  soaked  bread  when 
there  are  young.  As  the  two  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  turn  sour,  no  more  maize  should 
be  boiled  at  a  time  than  the  birds  will  con¬ 
sume  in  a  day,  and  it  should  always  be 
wiped  quite  dry  before  being  given  to  them, 
while  in  hot  weather  soaked  biscuit  (good 
ship  biscuit  will  do)  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  bread. 

A  branch  of  a  tree  with  the  leaves  on: 
will  afford  a  brood  of  cockatiels  unbounded 
delight,  for  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  they 
are  born  whittlers,  and  will  not  let  a  tree  or 
shrub  of  any  kind  exist  where  they  are 
kept. 

The  eggs  take  about  seventeen  days  to- 
hatch,  and  as  incubation  generally  com¬ 
mences  with  the  second,  it  follows  that  the 
last  youngster  to  make  its  appearance  is 
very  much  smaller  than  its  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  not  unfrequently  comes  to  an 
untimely  end  through  being  trampled  by 
them  ;  so  that  the  owner  must  look  into 
the  log  or  barrel  every  now  and  then,  and  if 
he  finds  a  young  one  dead  at  once  remove 
it,  as  it  would  breed  maggots  and  cause  the 
old  birds  to  desert  the  nest,  which,  by -the- 
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by,  mast  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  when 
the  young  are  half  grown,  and  a  fresh  bed  of 
sawdust  or  chaff  given  them,  as  they  make 
a  good  deal  of  mess,  and  unless  thus 
attended  to  are  apt  to  be  crippled  ;  and  this 
is  the  more  necessary  that  the  mother  fre¬ 
quently  begins  to  lay  before  the  young 
leave  their  birthplace  and  resents  her  eggs 
being  interfered  with,  though  the  young 
may  be  taken  out  again  and  again  and  she 
will  not  mind.  It  is,  however,  a  good  plan 
to  have  two  or  three  nests  for  each  pair  of 
birds  so  that  they  can  choose  another  when 
about  to  lay  again. 


As  the  cockatiels  are  very  sociable  birds, 
several  pairs  may  be  kept  together,  and  if 
they  have  plenty  of  nests  will  not  interfere 
with  each  other,  but  on  the  contrary  appear 
to  enjoy  the  companionship.  It  is  better 
not  to  put  small  birds  with  them,  not  that 
j  they  would  hurt  the  latter,  but  these  fuss 
and  worry  about  and  disturb  the  cockatiels 
by  their  fidgeting  ways. 

As  regards  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  authori¬ 
ties  differ,  some  asserting  that  only  two  or 
at  most  three  are  produced  at  one  sitting, 
but  my  cockatiels — and  I  have  kept  them 
I  now  for  a  long  time — have  never  laid  less 


than  three,  and  more  generally  live,  though  I 
have  had  six,  seven,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
nine  laid  by  a  hen  cockatiel  in  one  nest. 
It  is  best  not  to  allow  them,  however,  to 
bring  up  too  many  young  at  once,  and  I 
usually  restrict  mine  to  four,  not  interfering 
with  the  eggs,  but  removing  any  young 
ones  that  appear  after  the  first  four  have 
I  been  hatched.  W’liat  do  I  do  with  the 
superfluous  youngsters?  Well,  my  old 
tom-cat  makes  no  fuss  about  swallowing 
them,  when  he  gets  the  chance,  but.  bolts 
them  whole  in  a  moment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CRICKET  SEASONS  OE  1887  AND  1888. 


The  National  Game-  a  Sketch  in  the  heart  of  London  ! 


f  JIhe  coming  cricket  season  is  to  concern 
J  itself  a  good  deal  with  Australian 
matches,  but  the  chief  interest  will  lie  in 
the  contests  between  the  counties,  which,  in 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  profes¬ 
sionalism,  will  be  keener  than  ever.  Last 
year  the  counties  had  it  all  to  themselves, 
and  the  coming  of  Surrey  to  the  front,  after 
so  long  an  eclipse,  was  the  prominent  fea¬ 
ture.  The  great  match  at  the  Oval,  in 
which  Surrey  beat  Notts,  brought  together 
the  largest  crowd  ever  gathered  at  a  cricket 
contest,  and  the  interest  in  county  rivalry 
shows  no  sign  of  diminution.  Hitherto 
the  Australians  have  had  it  all  their  own 
way ;  this  year  their  chances  of  monopo¬ 
lising  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
are  anything  but  bright.  The  novelty  of 
Australian  touring  has  considerably  worn 
off,  and  the  recent  resolution  of  the  clubs 
in  the  Antipodes  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  English  teams  travelling  there  with¬ 
out  being  officially  invited  has  done  much 
■to  bring  about  the  reaction. 

The  formation  of  the  County  Cricket 


Council  has  also  done  much  to  bring  i 
county  matters  to  the  front,  and  the 
Council’s  tackling  of  the  great  leg-before¬ 
wicket  question  has  given  all  cricketers  an 
interest  in  their  proceedings.  What  will 
lie  done  towards  altering  or  re-reading 
Law  XXIV.  is  not  yet  known — the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  M.C.C.  should  inquire 
into  the  matter  having  resulted  in  the 
|  appointment  of  an  M.C.C.  sub-committee, 
whose  report  has  not  yet  been  issued.  Pro- 
J  bably  the  poor  umpire  will  be  saddled  with 
more  responsibility. 

It  certainly  is  not  for  the  good  of  cricket 
1  that  so  many  of  the  long  scores  of  the  pre-  i 
I  sent  day  should  be  due  to  the  deliberate  > 
j  twisting  of  the  letter  of  a  law  so  as  to  ; 

I  evade  its  spirit.  The  tactics  remind  one 
!  more  of  the  practice  of  Parliament  than  the 
|  practice  of  cricket.  The  search  after  loop- 
■  holes  is  not  a  particularly  honourable  enter-  J 
j  prise.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  j 
!  our  younger  players  will  discourage  such 
I  unfairness,  and  lead  them  to  support  their 
|  umpires’  decision  in  the  most  effective  way,  | 


by  not  asking  offenders  to  play  in  future 
matches.  The  year  before  last  steps  of  this 
sort  had  to  be  taken  to  stamp  out  throwing 
at  the  wicket  instead  of  bowling  at  it ;  this 
year  action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  body- 
before-wicket.  Of  course,  the  Australian 
style  of  bowling  at  the  man  instead  of  the 
wicket,  and  thus  settling  him  “  demon 
fashion,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  new 
practice ;  but  two  blacks  do  not  make  a 
white.  Let  us  clear  the  wicket  for  the 
bowler  to  go  at,  and  we  can  deal  with  the 
bowler  afterwards. 

There  are  now  nineteen  counties  on  the 
public-match  list,  and  their  fixtures  range 
from  the  twenty-five  each,  required  by 
Surrey  and  Yorkshire  to  Norfolk’s  four. 
Of  these  counties,  in  1SSS,  only  eight  will 
be  reckoned  as  first  class,  Derbyshire  hav¬ 
ing  at  last  been  relegated  to  second  rank. 
As  Derbyshire  did  not  win  a  match  in  1887 
we  can  anticipate  matters  in  our  glance  at 
last  year’s  record,  and  deal  only  with  the 
leading  eight,  who  this  year,  if  Lancashire 
can  be  induced  to  meet  Middlesex,  will 
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play  a  complete  series  of  matches  amongst 
themselves. 

We  may  as  well  take  these  eight  in 
alphabetical  order.  Gloucestershire,  once 
the  most  brilliant  of  champion  counties, 
lias  now  sunk  to  the  level  that  Surrey, 
after  a  similar  rise,  for  so  long  held.  Out 
of  fourteen  matches  the  team  won  just  one 
and  drew  four.  It  was  a  year  of  triumph 
for  Dr.  \V.  G.  Grace,  whose  average  of  63 
was  almost  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
any  other  member  of  the  team.  He  was 
Gloucestershire — a  primus  inter  anything 


but  pares.  Never  before  has  a  batsman 
I  done  such  big  things,  and  yet  led  a  side  to 
victory  but  once  out  of  fourteen  battles. 
Such  a  series  of  scores  has  never  been 
j  beaten — 113  against  Middlesex,  192  and  183 
!  not  out  against  Yorkshire,  97  against  York¬ 
shire,  113  not  out  against  Notts,  and  101 
j  and  103  not  out  against  Kent.  Once  before, 
i  in  1868,  Dr.  Grace  made  two  hundreds  in  a 
match — 130  and  102  not  out  for  South  of 
the  Thames  against  North  of  the  Thames 
at  Canterbury  ;  but  he  is  the  only  batsman, 
i  save  one  in  the  dark  ages,  who  ever  did 


such  a  thing.  And  now  he  has  done  it 
twice  !  This  year  Gloucestershire  has  the  - 
same  team  ;  let  us  hope  they  may  play  up 
more  to  their  captain’s  form.  The  fixture 
list  includes  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Notts,, 
and  Australian  matches  at  Clifton  and 
Cheltenham.  The  team  will  he  at  the 
Oval  on  the  17th  of  May,  at  Brighton  on 
the  21.st,  at  Blaekheath  on  the  24th,  and  at 
Lord’s  on  the  11th  of  June. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETI  T  I  O  N  S. 


Middle  Division  (ages  from  14  to  18). 

CERTIFICATES. 

f  The  names  arc  arranged  approximately  in  order  of 
'merit.) 

Percy  Newberry,  7,  North  woltl  Road,  Upper  Clap¬ 
ton,  E. 

Samuel  Russell,  20,  South  Street,  Newtownards. 

George  Thomas  Devonshire,  34.  Mallinson  Road, 
North  cote  Road,  Wandsworth,  s.w. 

Lilian  Jecks,  258,  Clapham  Road,  s.w. 

Charles  A.  Millward,  lio,  Bristol  Road,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Herbert  Wynn  Hei.lings,  Cemetery  Lodge,  Ips¬ 
wich. 

F  H.  FbswoRTH,  30,  Wood  Street,  Clieapside.  E.C. 

Charles  Fiif.ake,  74,  Bath  Row,  Birmingham. 

II.  a.  Rance,  117,  Stepney  Green,  Stepney,  London,  E. 

.Tohn  A.  Sim,  Keyhain  College,  Devonport. 

Harry  Keen,  124,  Clapham  Park  Road,  Clapham, 

London. 

Pf.dro  Foulkes,  Boa  Vista,  Livingston  Drive,  Sef- 
ton  Park,  Liverpool. 

William  John  Kirby  Pearson,  Hill  Top,  Ecclesall, 
Sheffield. 

Frank  O.  Bucki.ev,  25,  Bevington  Road,  Aston, 
near  Birmingham. 

Arthur  Agathos  Ai.ensgn  Gayne,  Lonsdale  House, 
High  Street,  Gosport.  Hants. 

Ernest  Vickers,  Long-dale  House,  Lincoln. 

Ernest  Charles  Clark,  21,  Marine  Parade,  South 

Lowestoft. 

Robert  Ernest  Willford,  9,  Fleet  street,  e.c. 

William  R.  S.  Ridge,  2.  Somerset  Terrace, Bensham 
Grove,  Thornton  Heath. 

Joseph  Manners  Fenton.  Bath  Street,  Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire 

Ethel  Florence  Smith,  Summerville,  Swindon. 

Cecil  Vivian  Wilkins,  Box  Bush  House,  Bourton- 
on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire. 

George  Henry  Manning,  1,  Bank  Place,  Foregate 

Street,  Chester. 

Edwin  Hawley,  24,  Lower  Street,  Newcastle,  Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

Frederick  William  Austin,  no,  Eernhead  Road, 
Paddington,  w. 

Robert  Martin.  Blenheim  House,  Bandwiek, 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

William  Farrow,  23,  Trent  Road,  Brixton. 

Thomas  D.  Williams,  Prendergast  Hill.  Haverford¬ 
west,  Pembrokeshire. 

Archibald  G.  Guthrie.  12,  Leslie  Place,  Aberdeen. 

L  Greig,  20,  Spottiswoode  street,  Edinburgh. 

Walter  Hogg,  90,  Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow. 

William  A.  Mathieson,  16,  Murauo  Place.  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Edward  'X.  Shorto,  Pontresina,  Bournemouth. 

E.  C.  Spurgeon,  15,  Stonenest  Street,  Tolliogton 
Park, N. 

Katherine  Avf.nki.  van  Somkren  44,  Grange 
Park,  Ealing,  w. 

George  Bruce,  Combination  Poor  House,  Linlith¬ 
gow. 

George  R  Thomas.  14,  Florence  Terrace,  Warren 
Road,  Torquay. 

James  Saunders,  1.  Roxburgh.  Boscome,  Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Sydney  Wilkinson,  9,  Grand  Fara-lc.  Brighton. 

H.  S.  Brazier.  72.  Elmore  Street.  Islington,  n. 

william  stimps  -n.  i  in.  High  Strt  et,  Sydenham,  -  E. 
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Writing  Competition. 
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Charles  Woollman  Dimmocic,  Berkshire  Mouse, 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

William  P.  Pearson,  40,  Wormgate,  Boston,  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Maude  Barber,  4,  Clifton  Villas,  Thornton  Road, 
Tliorntbn  Heath,  Surrey. 

John  Smith,  14,  Grenard  Road,  Peckham,  s.e. 

Thomas  MaoEwan,  1,  Fleming’s  Buildings,  Cambus- 
lang. 

George  Thomson,  6,  Gladstone  Terrace,  Ediuburgli. 

George  E.  Wheeler,  High  Street,  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Frances  Leon  Barnett,  25,  Seymour  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool 

Edward  Tymms,  8,  Pittville  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Alfred  Martin,  24,  Eyre  Street,  Chesterfield. 

Alexander  McKenzie,  39,  Hartingtan  Street,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

A.  J.  Tibbett,  11,  High  Street,  Dunstable. 

Thomas  Williams,  137,  High  Street,  Merthyr  Tyd¬ 
fil,  Glamorganshire. 

John  W.  L.  Spence,  11,  Dalhousie  Terrace,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Janet  Symington,  Mount  Harriet,  Hogganfield, 
Glasgow. 

Walter  Gilroy,  Queen  Street,  Maidenhead,  Berk¬ 
shire. 

Henry  Charles  Kehm,  35,  Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square. 

Maud  Chapman,  3,  SlaitliwaiteRoad,  Lewisham,  s.e. 

Richard  Webster  Crosher,  29,  Evington  Road, 
Leicester. 

William  James  Patten,  1,  Prospect  Place,  Exeter 
Road,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Charles  Conboy,  Barracks,  Brecon. 

Herman  Kuttner,  233,  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow. 

Harry  Turton,  Overton,  Frodsham,  near  Warring¬ 
ton. 

Robert  McKelvie,  42,  Greenhill  Street,  Glasgow. 

Arthur  Brocksop,  Lime  House.  Walsall. 

John  W.  Saunders,  277,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 

Francis  Edwin  Biscoe,  Campbell  Villa,  Green  Hill, 
Bath  Road,  Worcester. 

Arthur  Thomas  Tansley,  25,  Holland  Road,  Hove, 
Brighton. 

Herbert  Hughes,  (i4,  Duke  Street,  Birkenhead. 

George  R.  Harrison,  235,  Bo.xley  Road,  Maidstone. 

Alfred  Stevenson,  Woodlands,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 

CHARLES  Edward  Strong,  lot).  Fail-bridge  Road, 
Upper  Holloway,  N. 

S.  M.  BOUTS,  27,  Wigmore  Street,  w. 

Middleton  Turnbull,  Newbottle,  Fence  Houses, 
Durham. 

Oliver  N.  Collins,  41,  Newman  Street,  w. 

William  Grant,  92,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Keunington 
Park,  s.e. 

Edward  Hopkins,  65,  Charlotte  Street,  Islington,  N. 

Archibald  D.  Arnott,  Fern  Villa,  Rockbourne 
Road,  Forest  Hill,  s.E. 

John  Harold  Broadhead,  207,  High  Street,  Cam¬ 
den  Town. 

Thomas  Harold  Bower,  32,  Gartree  Street,  Lei¬ 
cester. 

JOHN  HewetsoN,  Baltefsan,  Newton  Steward.  N.B. 

Frank  Lewis,  5,  Weir's  Terrace,  Radeliffe  Road, 
Northam ,  Southampton. 

Oscar  Reed.  12,  Gainsborough  Street,  Plymouth 
Grove,  Manchester. 

Florence  Mary  Dredge,  Teddington  House,  War¬ 
minster,  Wilts. 


David  J  ames  Evans,  50,  Dumbarton  Street,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Henry  Kelsey  White,  26,  Terry  Street,  Beverley, 
Road,  Hull. 

William  McKenzie,  13,  Rossendale  Road,  Pollok-. 
shaws,  Glasgow. 

John  Tyacke  Hoskins,  1,  Frederick  Place,  Plum- 
stead. 

Archie  Richmond  Blaker  Burbery,  The  Lodge,,, 
Beckwoi-th,  Lindfield,  Sussex. 

Willie  Sharpe,  Birchenclifie,  Huddersfield. 

Harry  Mansell  Gethin,  49,  Farfield,  Kidder¬ 
minster. 

Florence  Ellen  Dyer,  16,  Lausanne  P^oad,  Peck- 
ham. 

Jeanie  Carruthers,  44,  Central  Hill,  Norwood,  S.E 

William  H.  Engisch,  2,  Hamilton  Teirace,  Highani 
Hill,  Walthamstow,  E. 

Robert  Ewan,  Mary  Lea,  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow. 

MARY  Hammond,  80,  St.  George's  Road,  Brighton. 

Frederick  William  Jolliffe,  8,  Aibonr  Road, 
Thoipe  Hamlet,  Norwich. 

George  Cook,  27,  Teviot  Street,  Bromley,  e. 

Edward  Mason,  West, bury,  Peterstield,  Hampshire! 

Ernest  C.  Davies,  42,  Stanley  Road,  Bootle,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Annie  Watson  Squires,  Upper  Long  Ditton,  King  ¬ 
ston-on-Thames. 

Thomas  Rutherford,  16,  Gladstone  Terrace,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

John  Brice  Rundle,  112,  Middle  Street,  YeoviL 

Erederick  Hill,  Stangrouud,  Peterborough. 

John  Edward  Light,  278,  Girlingtoii  Road,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Yorkshire. 

Gilbert  S.  Maitland,  6,  Park  Circus,  Ayr. 

Arthur  Pickles,  355,  St.  Helen’s  Road,  Bolton, 
Lancashire. 

Allan  Douglas  Duncan,  27,  Williamson  street, 
Wolverhampton. 

Ernest  Eason,  South  Street,  SUerbourne,  Dorset. 

Alfred  .T.  Tkebilcocic,  Mamet  Place,  St.  Columb. 

Alfred  Jennings,  205,  High  street,  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton. 

Stephen  Mortimer  Warner,  13,  Blessington  Road,. 
Lee,  s.e. 

Adolphe  Pierre  Bulwer,  86,  Peel  Green  Road, 
Barton,  near  Manchester. 

Harry  Dkarslby  .Asplin,  Rutland  House,  Perry- 
Hill,  Catford,  Kent. 

George  Hemmings.  6,  Wood  Street.  Northampton. 

George  M.  Steele,  Newton  Hail,  Frodsham. 
Cheshire. 

Adelaide  Burrell  Steele,  Newton  Hall,  F.-od- 
sham. 

William  .Tones,  21,  Lower  Forster  Street,  Walsall. 

Herbert  Clark,  12,  Locks  Lane,  Frome,  Somerset. 

Frederick  Charles  Weight,  22,  Hinckley  Road, 
East  Dulwich,  s  E. 

George  Buchanan,  2,  Cliftor.  Place,  Glasgow. 

Henry  Charles  Bartlett  White,  North  View, 
Wilton  Road,  Salisbury. 

W.  Humphrey,  3,  South  Croft,  New  Upperton  Road, 
Eastbourne. 

Edward  H.  Schiele,  Highfield,  Sale,  near  Man¬ 
chester. 

George  Ayling,  176,  Hollydale  Road,  Peckham,  S.E, 

Edward  Catling  Smith,  113,  Peascod  Street, 
Windsor. 

Ernest  Robert  Ingle,  3,  Erlam  Road,  Cliftonville, 
South  Bermondsey,  s.e. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1.  1st  life  Guards. 

2.  2nd  Life  Guards. 

S.  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

4.  1st  King’s  Dragoon  Guards. 

5.  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  (Queen's  Bays). 

6.  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  (Prince  of  WaLes’-s). 

7.  4th  Dragoon  Guards  (Royal  Irish). 

8.  5th  Dragoon  Guards  (Princess  Charlotte  of 

Wales). 

9.  6th  Dragoon  Guards  (Carabineers). 

10.  7th  Dragoon  Guards  (Princess  Royal). 

11.  1st  Royal  Dragoons. 

12.  2nd  Dragoons  (Royal  Scots  Greys). 

13.  3rd  Hussars  (King’s  Own). 

14.  4th  Hussars  (Queen’s  Own). 

15.  5th  Lancers  (Royal  Irish). 

16.  6th  Dragoons  (Inniskillings). 

17.  7th  Hussais  (Queen's  Own). 

18.  Stir  Hussars  (King's  Royal  Irish). 

19.  9th  Lancers  (Queen’s  Own). 

20.  10th  Hussars  (Prince  of  Wales’s  Own  E,oyai). 

21.  11th  Hussars  (Prince  Albert's  Own). 

22.  12th  Lancers  (Prince  of  Wales’s  Royal). 

23.  13th  Hussars. 

24.  14th  Hussars  (King’s). 

25.  15th  Hussars  (King’s). 

26.  16th  Lancers  (Queen's). 

27.  17th  Lancers  (Duke  of  Cambridge's  Own). 

28.  13th  Hussars. 

29.  19th  Hussars  (Princess  of  Wales’s  Own). 

30.  20th  Hussars. 

31.  21st  Hussars. 

32.  Grenadier  Guards. 

33.  Coldstream  Guards. 

34.  Scots  Guards. 

35.  The  E.oyal  Scots  (Lothian  Regiment). 

35.  The  Queen’s  (Royal  West  Surrey). 

37.  The  Buffs  (East  Kent  Regiment). 

38.  The  King’s  Own  (Royal  Lancaster  Regiment). 

39.  The  Northumberland  Fusiliers. 

40.  The  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment. 


41.  The  Royal  Fusiliers  (City  of  London  Regi¬ 

ment). 

42.  The  King’s  (Liverpool  Regiment). 

43.  The  Norfolk  Regiment. 

44.  The  Lincolnshire  Regiment. 

45.  The  Devonshire  Regiment. 

46.  The  Suffolk  Regiment. 

47.  The  Prince  Albert’s  (Somersetshire  Light  In¬ 

fantry). 

48.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Own  (West  Yorkshire 

Regiment). 

49.  The  East  Yorkshire  Regiment. 

50.  The  Bedfordshire  Regiment. 

51.  The  Leicestershire  Regiment. 

52.  The  Royal  Irish  Regiment. 

53.  The  Princess  of  Wales’s  Own  (Yorkshire  Regi¬ 

ment). 

54.  The  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 

55.  The  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 

56.  The  Cheshire  Regiment. 

57.  The  Royal  W elsh  Fusiliers. 

58.  The  South  Wales  Borderers. 

59.  The  King's  Own  Borderers. 

60.  The  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 

61.  Tlie  Gloucester  Regiment. 

62.  The  Worcestershire  Regiment. 

63.  The  East  Lancashire  Regiment. 

64.  The  East  Surrey  Regiment. 

65.  The  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry. 

66.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  (West  Riding  Regi¬ 

ment). 

67.  The  Border  Regiment. 

68.  The  Royal  Sussex  Regiment. 

69.  The  Hampshire  Regiment. 

70.  The  South  Staffordshire  Regiment. 

71.  The  Dorsetshire  Regiment. 

72.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Volunteers  (South  Lanca¬ 

shire  Regiment). 

73.  The  Welsh  Regiment. 

74.  The  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders). 

75.  The  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry. 


78.  The  Essex  Regiment. 

77.  The  Sherwood  Foresters  (Derbyshire  Regiment). 

78.  The  Royal  North  Lancashire  Regiment. 

79.  The  Northamptonshire  Regiment. 

80.  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales's  (Berkshire  Regi¬ 

ment). 

81.  The  Queen’s  Own  (Royal  West  Kent  Pregi- 

ment). 

82.  The  King's  Own  Light  Infantry  (South  York¬ 

shire  Regiment). 

83.  The  King’s  (Shropshire  Light  Infantry). 

84.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Owu  (Middlesex  Regi¬ 

ment). 

85.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  (Wiltshire  Regiment). 

86.  The  Manchester  Regiment. 

87.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  (North  Staffordshire  Regi¬ 

ment). 

88.  The  lrork  and  Lancaster  Regiment 

89.  The  Durham  Light  Infantry. 

90.  The  Highland  Light  Infantry. 

91.  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

92.  Tiie  Gordon  Highlanders. 

93.  The  Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders. 

94.  Princess  Victoria’s  (Royal  Irish  Fusiliers). 

95.  The  Connaught  Rangers. 

96.  Princess  Louise’s  (Argyll  and  Sutherland  High¬ 

landers). 

97.  The  Prince  o£  Wales’s  Leinster  Regiment  (Royal 

Canadians). 

98.  The  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers. 

99.  The  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers. 

100.  The  Royal  Marines. 

101.  Seaforth  Highlanders  (Ross-shire  Buffs,  The 

Duke  of  Albany's). 

102.  The  Rifle  Brigade  (The  Prince  Consort’s  Own). 

(Badge). 

103.  Boyal  Artillery.  (Badge.) 

104.  The  Camerouians  (Scottish  Rifles).  (Badge.) 

105.  The  Royal  Irish  Rifles.  (Badge.) 

106.  The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps.  (Badge.) 

107.  Royal  Engineers.  (Badge.) 
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f  I  'HE  Aviary.  —  Now  for  Canaries.  Our  older 
i  fanciers  must  excuse  us  if  we  mention,  in  this 
brief  article,  some  facts  with  which  they  may  he  as 
conversant  as  the  Editor  himself.  We  write  for  the 
sake  of  our  newer  readers,  and  for  our  boys’  sisters, 
for  it  can  surprise  uo  one  to  know  that  the  B.  0.  P. 
lias  quite  a  multitude  of  girl  readers.  We  need 
hardly  tell  such  of  these  as  merely  keep  a  canary  as 
a  pet  that  (1),  pretty,  neat  iron  cages  are  better  than 
the  old-fashioned  wooden  ones  ;  (2),  that  they  should 
be  as  large  as  possible  ;  (3),  that  the  perches  should 
be  big  enough  to  give  the  bird’s  feet  a  good  grasp  of 
them  ;  (4),  that  these  uever  should  be  allowed  to 
become  greasy  or  damp— scrape  or  wipe  them : 
(3),  that  the  bird’s  claws  should  be  snipped  now  and 
then  with  a  strong  pair  of  nail  scissors,  not  too  ■ 
closely,  though  ;  (6),  that  the  canary  must  be  caught  1 
without  frightening  it,  and  held  most  gently ;  (7),  that 
frights  congest  their  tiny  but  useful  brains,  and 
bring  on  ugly  tits  ;  (8),  that  the  staple  of  diet  should 
be  clean,  tat  canary-seed,  and  clean  summer  rape, 
one  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  former  ;  (!)),  that  the 
tins  be  kept  free  from  dust.  etc.  :  (10),  that  clean 
water  should  be  put  into  the  fountain  every  morning 
after  it  is  rinsed  out ;  (11),  that  about  moulting-time 
a  rusty  nail  may  be  put  in  the  water  after  a  week  or 
two;  at  first  saffron  will  do  best,  just  enough  to 
stain  the  water  ;  (12),  that  a  morsel  of  sugar  or  bit  of 
sweet  apple  or  other  dainty,  Dick,  poor  fellow  !  man 
have  now  and  then ;  (13),  that  fresh  air,  plenty  of  sand, 
an  occasional  sun-bath,  and  a  cover  over  the  cage, 
•only  on  cold  nights,  will  keep  him  healthy.  Note 
those  thirteen  truths  down  on  the  tablets  of  your 
memory,  act  on  them,  and  Dick  will  be  as  happy  as 
a  canary  king. 

But  brothers  are  more  ambitious  than  sisters.  To 
them  we  now  speak.  How  are  you  getting  on  with 
the  breeding?  Oh,  it  isn't  too  late  yet  to  begin. 
You  would  have  to  buy  a  German  fancy  breeding- 
cage  :  it  has  nest  and  ail  complete.  Get  one  of  Mr. 
Abraham’s,  the  naturalist,  St.  George's  Street,  E. 
We  know  there  may  be  others  who  keep  them,  but 
we  are  sure  of  his.'  Get  strong,  healthy  birds,  of  a 
good  strain,  light  in  properties,  and  young.  Buy 
only  from  a  respectable  dealer,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  cock  and  hen.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  send  a 
grown-up  person  to  make  the  bargain. 

The  ordinary  Norwich  canaries  are  as  good  as  any 
to  begin  with,  or  you  may  have  the  crested.  The 
depth  of  colour  is  given  by  cayenne  feeding  It  is 
nice  to  look  at,  but  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  such 
birds  are  not  so  healthy  as  others  not  fed  in  this 
way.  Do  not  turn  your  birds  into  the  breeding-cage 
for  some  days.  Let  them  rest  and  feed.  Then  mate 
in  the  usual  way. 

Sand;  water,  and  fond  must  all  be  put  in  the  cage 
before  the  birds  are  introduced,  and  something  else 
- — namely,  nesting  material.  Eveu  if  you  have  felt 
un-Sts,  stuff  a  little  of  this  between  the  bars.  The 


bird  will  amuse  herself  with  it,  if  nothing  else.  If  j 
nesting-boxes  are  used,  then  nesting-stuff  is  a  neces-  | 
sity.  You  will  get  it  at  the  bird-shops.  A  pair  of 
birds  may  be  kept  in  juxtaposition  for  a  day  or  two  ! 
till  somewhat  acquainted,  or  simply  turned  into  the  \ 
bretding-cage  when  all  is  ready  ;  and  this  last  is,  if  , 
not  the  best,  the  easiest  way,  and  the  one,  by  the 
way,  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Blakston,  than  I 
whom  no  one  ever  wrote  more  charmingly  on  j 
Canaries. 

Soon  after  pairing  the  cock  begins  to  feed  his  mate  j 
with  the  mixture  you  have  taken  care  to  provide — 
namely,  hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  up  with  grated  bis¬ 
cuit.  Do  not  make  too  much,  and  give  a  large  tea-  j 
spoonful  for  each  bird  once  a  day  or  oftener.  You 
will,  of  course,  have  the  ordinary  bird-seeds  in  a  i 
separate  tin.  Some  breeders  add  crushed  hemp-seed  ! 
to  the  egg -food.  Put  also  on  the  top  of  the  cage  a 
little  nice  cliickweed,  groundsel,  and  perhaps  a 
tender  lettuce-leaf  or  two. 

See  that  the  moss  and  hair-stuff  is  not  soiled  and 
wasted ;  when  the  bird  begius  to  build  in  earnest  she  | 
will  need  clean  material.  Though  the  felt  nest  is 
very  handy,  it  is  such  a  delight  to  the  bird  to  build,  ] 
and  so  nice  an  operation  to  witness,  that  we  think 
)>oys  should  use  the  empty  nesting-box,  and  give  j 
building-stuff. 

As  to  egg-laying,  leave  nearly  all  to  nature.  Keep  j 
your  pets  quiet  and  well  fed,  and,  as  the  eggs  come,  j 
carefully  take  them  and  put  them  aside  till  three  are  j 
j  laid,  then  you  may  put  the  others  back.  Do  not  j 
]  bother  with  artificial  eggs.  Canaries  are  not  fools. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  next  month,  when,  j 
however,  The  Bee  World  will  have  first  place. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  month  is  simply  atten-  i 
I  tioh  to  breeding-cage.  Pat  a  nail  in  the  water  if  the 
I  birds  are  not  over-strong,  and  add  a  little  hemp  ! 
j  (crushed)  aud  maw-seed  to  the  egg-and-biscuit  food.  1 
j  .Make  nursing-cages  now. 

Outdoor  Aviary. — The  winds  are  still  cold,  and 
often  high,  so  protection  from  draughts,  and  abun- 
!  dant  food,  saod,  and  fine  gravel  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  nor  green  food.  The  larger  and  roomier  the 
aviary  the  better.  Overcrowding  kills  man,  or  bird, 
or  beast. 

The  Poultry  Run. — Have  you  got  the  little 
j  threepenny  book  we  recommended  in  last?  If  not, 
do  so,  and  meanwhile  lay  up  your  copper  and  silver 
atid  get  a  large  work.  You  can  get  even  Wright's 
:  book  second-hand  for  about  a  pound  or  less,  if  you 
;  advertise  in  Library  cols,  of  “  Exchange  and  Mart.” 

!  The  book  is  invaluable. 

We  frequently  mention  dust-baths  and  their  utility,  | 
but  if  the  fowls  have  liberty,  and  can  get  away  into 
I  roads,  or  visit  “  peat-stacks  ”  or  fields,  the  dust-bath 
in  the  run  is  hardly  required.  Do  not  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  feeding  by  giving  the  soft  food  too  wet.  It 
ought  to  crumble  in  the  hand,.  or  next  thing  to  it.  I 


The  Pigeon  Loft. — We  told  you  last  month  that 
the  pewly-hatched  birds  would  not,  be  much  to  look 
at.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  they  grow  when 
the  parents  get  wheat,  and  the  best  of  peas  and 
tares,  and  small  tick  beans,  with  a  morsel  of  green 
food,  and  plenty  of  clean  gravel  and  water. 

Pouters  we  mentioned.  They  are,  when  young, 
apt  to  get  weak  in  the  legs.  It  is  not  an  acciden 
It  is  from  weakness,  and  I  doubt  if  it  be  curable.  It 
is  only  another  proof  that  we  cannot  feed  the  parents 
too  well,  and  in  addition  we  should  let  plenty  of 
sunlight  into  our  lofts.  The  young  of  pigeons" got 
like  porcupines  in  six  nr  seven  days  if  all  be  well, 
and  these  quills  open  into  feathers  after  about  ten 
days.  In  a  month’s  time  the  young  ought  to  be  ;,s 
big  as  the  old. 

The  Babbitry. — Ts  all  right  here?  If  not,  depend 
upon  it  it  is  the  owner’s  fault.  We  were  at  a  house 
some  evenings  ago  where  the  boys  had  recently 
purchased  at  a  sale  the  back  numbers,  bound,  of  the 
B.  0.  P.  One  of  them  told  us  the  Editor  was  always 
down  on  rabbit-keepers.  He  did  not  know,  and  does 
not  know,  he  was  talking  to  this  cruel  Editor.  We 
had  a  look  at  his  rabbitrv  next  day,  and  were  pleased 
to  find  it  Al,  and  the  bunnies  all  happy  and  full¬ 
eyed,  glossy  and  sleek,  no  bad  smell,  and  no  dirty 
troughs.  Why  should  it  not  be  always  like  this? 
Boys  go  away  sometimes— this  applies  to  all  fancies 
— and  leave  their  pets  to  the  care  of  servants.  This 
is  wrong.  It  is  best  for  two  boys,  or  a  boy  and  his 
sister,  10  go  halves  in  a  laucy,  and  one  “pard” 
should  always  be  at  home. 

The  Kennel. — Bead  last  month's  Doings. 

The  Bee  World. — Swarming  may  be  expected 
this  month  or  early  next.  It  depends  on  the  weather 
and  latitude.  June  is  the  month  far  north.  You 
will  want  a  lesson  or  two  more  than  ever  now  about 
this  important  branch.  Get  it  from  some  bee-keeper, 
for  even  book  knowledge  has  its  drawbacks.  If  the 
weather  be  cold  and  inclement  feed  still. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  peas  again  for  rota¬ 
tion.  Weed  and  thin  your  beds  and*  drills.  Sow 
greens  still  in  spare  corners.  Plant  celery  in  deep, 
well-manured  trenches,  and  tomatoes  from  your  hot¬ 
bed.  Put  them  against  hot,  sheltered  walls.  If  you 
have  a  whitewashed  wallall  the  better.  Sow  French 
beans,  and  put  in  vegetable-marrow  plants.  Keep 
all  clean  and  tidy. 

The  Flower  and  Window  Gardens. — Get  your 
beds  ready,  and  plant  out  your  annuals  about  the 
second  week  in  this  month.  Zinnias  and  dwarf 
asters,  and  Tom  Thumb  nasturtiums,  make  a  pretty 
show.  They  must  have  mauure,  though,  aud  sun 
and  water.  Plant  geraniums  later  on.  Attend  to 
your  window-boxes  ;  water  well,  and  mind  the  earth 
must  not  get  hard.  Lobelias  and  feather-11  wer, 
calceolarias,  etc.,  with  a  few  of  the  smaller  ferns 
and  some  creepers,  make  a  nice  show  all  the  summer 
through. 


THE  “  BOY’S  OWN”  HOME  OF 
REST  FOR  WORKING  BOYS. 

[Contributions  received  up  to  March  17th,  1888.] 

it  s.  «), 

Brought  forward  . .  . .  559  9  lu 

February  27. — Collected  by  Palmer  Welsh 
(Xew  York),  7s.  9d.;  Alfred  H.  C.  Olley, 

Is.  ;  Collected  by  W.  F.  Herring,  Gs.  2d.; 

Collected  by  John  A.  Morris,  Is.  ..  0  15  11 

March  6.  —  Collected  by  Arthur  Feake, 

2s.  Gd.  ;  J.  A.  D.,  Is.  . .  . .  . .  0  3  G 

March  7. — Collected  by  L.  H.  Poole  . .  0  G  G 

March  15. — 0.  Titchlield  (Nottingham), 

Is.  ;  Collected  by  S.  Cooper,  5s.  ; 

M.  E.  R.  Durham,  5s.;  Incognito,  2s.  Gd.; 

Collected  by  A.  Colemau,  2s.  Gd.  . .  0  16  o 

March  17. — A  Friend . 10  0 


Carried  forward  ..  ..  i.’5G2  11  9 


V'  Collecting  Cards  may  still  be  had.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  requested  that  all  cards  which  have  been 
out  more  than  a  month  must  be  returned  imme¬ 
diately.  Pleaders  wishing  to  continue  the  good  work 
will  giadly  be  supplied  with  fresh  cards. 


(lorvcsponiRncf. 


C.  D.  C. — Admiral  Rodney  was  born  at  Walton-on- 
Thames,  not  at  Walton-ou-the-Naze. 

W.  S.  WlLHORE. — The  acid  may  not'have  been  strong 
enough.  Try  next  time  in  an  earthen  vessel.  The 
filings  should  be  very  line. 

Scottee. — The  present  height  for  enlistment  in  the 
10th  Hussars  is  from  5ft.  (iin.  to  5ft.  Sin.  ;  for  the 
Highland  regiments  the  height  is  from  5ft.  4in. 
upwards. 
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X.  Y.  Z. — A  really  good  bit  of  wood  for  making  a 
large  boat  is  not  met  with  every  day,  and  requires 
knowledge  in  its  selection.  You  could  get  a  suit¬ 
able  piece  from  one  of  the  professional  builders.  I 
Try  Mr.  Bundle,  50,  Larkhall  Lane,  SOY. 

S.  T.  (Ledbury.) — We  always  issue  one,  and  often  I 
two,  in  our  special  Christmas  part.  Obtain  the 
current  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

A.  W.  P.- The  entomologist's  bottle  for  killing  deli-  j 
cate  insects  has  already  appeared  in  these  columns 
as  you  give  it— one  drachm  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  two  drachms  of  plaster-of-paris,  and  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  water,  mixed  and  poured 
while  liquid  into  a  wide-stoppered  bottle. 

F.  Grant. — 1.  If  a  question  of  average  at  cricket  is 
to  be  decided  on  the  innings  only,  the  maker  of 
the  most  runs,  not-out  or  not,  must  have  the  bat. 
Were  it  not  so,  a  boy  going  in  last,  and  not  having 
a  ball  bowled  to  him,  might  be  reckoned  champion  j 
on  the  strength  of  his  0  not  out.  2.  Yes.  3.  Change 
the  cage.  4.  No.  ~  * 


Cjesar. — Doves  must  have  a  very  big  cage  to  breed 
in.  No  special  food  ;  only  everything  good. 

Tumbler. — -Wright's  “Pigeon-Keeper,"  3s.  6d.  Cas¬ 
sell  and  Co. 

Nummuskull.— We  do  not  give  the  prices  of  coins, 
because  the  price  varies  so  much  under  different 
circumstances.  A  penny  of  William  the  Conqueror 
is  worth  about  a  pound,  but  at  a  sale  it  might  fetch 
more.  Last  year  was  a  good  one  for  coin-sellers. 
Then  William  the  Conqueror  pennies  sold  at  £2 
each  ;  a  light  groat  of  Henry  VI.  fetched  £7  10s.  ; 
another  of  Edward  v.  fetched  £7  5s.  ;  a  crown  of 
Elizabeth,  with  the  m.  m.,  was  sold  for  the  same 
price  :  a  crown  of  James  X.  fetched  £7  17s.  6d.  ;  an 
Oxford  crown  of  Charles  1.  fetched  £11  11s. ;  a  half 
broad  of  Cromwell  fetched  £32  15s.  ;  a  half-crown 
hammered  of  Charles  II.  fetched  £8  8s. ;  a  proof 
crown  of  George  11.  fetched  £11  5s.  :  while  a  pat¬ 
tern  crown  of  William  IV.  sold  for  £21  10s.  These 
prices  are  enougli  to  make  your  mouth  water,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  you  would  get  them 
from  a  dealer. 


Winifred  Pearce. — Your  pigeons  are  two  hens,  we 
expect.  You  must  get  a  book  if  you  are  going  in 
for  breeding,  or  read  back  all  our  Doings. 

A.  G.  Hornsey. —1.  The  address  is  impersonal, 
exactly  as  you  give  it.  To  use  the  name  would  do 
you  more  harm  than  good.  2.  “Locomotive  En¬ 
gine  Driving"  can  be  had  for  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  Weale’s  Series,  published  by  Lockwood 
and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court  :  but  there  is  a 
dearer  edition,  obtainable  of  the  same  publishers. 
3.  About  £9  per  month. 

J.  E.  Williams.-  Dormice  breed  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Get  a  little  book  called  “  Minor  Pets,”  170 
Strand,  London. 

W.  J.  Herbert. — The  mistake  is  probably  due  to  a 
misconception.  The  primary  colours  are  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  ;  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  quite 
a  different  thing. 

Yachtsman.— Apply  to  the  Editor  of  “The  Model 
Yachtsman,”  162,  High  Street,  Hull. 

1  E.  C.  W.  G.—  1.  No  liemp-seed.  2.  Yes. 


Buffalo  Bill. — Offer  the  lady  your  left 
arm  unless  the  road  is  to  the  left.  The 
right  arm  is  kept  free  because  it  is  the 
sword  arm,  and  the  one  you  would  pro¬ 
tect  her  with.  When  the  danger  is  to 
the  left  you  give  her  the  right  arm. 

Diorama. — The  effects  described  are  due 
to  the  magic-lantern.  One  slicle  is 
thrown  on  to  the  screen,  and  another 
from  another  lens  takes  its  place.  The 
moonrise  is  managed  in  the  same 
way. 

E.  Moule. — Mr.  Paul  Blake's  dramatic 
sketches  ecu  only  be  obtained  by  pur¬ 
chasing  or.'  Christmas  numbers. 

Anxious. — The  “  Boy  Captain  ”  was  in 
the  second  volume.  In  the  same  volume 
were  “Peter  Trawl,”  “Some  of  our 
Fellows,"  and  “The  Red  Man’s  Re¬ 
venge." 

Musical  Bail. — The  song  has  been  re¬ 
published  in  the  Cricket  book  in  our 
“Boy's  Own  Bookshelf"  series.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  two  shillings. 
Order  it  through  your  bookseller. 

Africander. — The  finest  South  African 
diamond  yet  found  is  the  “Porter 
Rhodes,"  which  is  pure  white,  and 
valued  at  £60,000.  But  larger  dia¬ 
monds  have  been  found  ;  one  from 
Kimberley  is  valued  at  £100,000. 

Volto  — For  the  round  pait  of  the  banjo 
use  a  cheese-box,  or.  rati  er,  cut  a  ring 
off  one.  Properly  speaking,  the  wood 
is  steamed  or  treated  with' hot  sand. 

S.  T.  Hill. — The  engineering  offers  the 
best  prospects.  You  could  add  the 
electrical  part,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  by  night  work. 

J.  D.  I. — 1.  The  tonnage  of  the  Oregon 
was  7,375  gross,  and  her  horse-power 
12,000.  The  tonnage  of  the  Etruria 
and  Umbria  is  7,719  gross,  and  their 
horse-power  14,500.  2.  The  New  Zea¬ 

land  Company’s  steamers  are  the  Kai- 
koura,  the  Rimutaka,  the  Tougariro, 
the  Ruapehu,  and  the  Aoraugi.  The 
two  first  are  the  largest.  They  are  each 
of  4,474  tons  gross  and  4,100  horse¬ 
power.  The  others  are  of  4,163  tons 
gross,  the  horse-power  being  in  the 
order  given  —  3,865,  3,650,  3,610.  3. 

The  North-German  boats — “Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd”—  are  about  5,100 
tons. 

F.  W.  P. — 1.  Try  Roscoe’s  “Primer  of 
Chemistry,”  price  one  shilling,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  2.  Leap 
Year  is  so  called  from  the  leaping  over 
the  day  at  its  end.  In  the  ordinary 
course,  if  a  year  begins  on  a  Monday, 
the  next  year  will  begin  on  a  Tuesday, 
the  next  on  a  Wednesday';  hut,  owing 
to  the  extra  day  in  February,  the  1st 
of  January  following  is  two  days  in 
advance  instead  of  one. 

Agricultural  Colonists. — There  is  no 
opening  in  the  colonies  for  very  small 
capitalists.  You  had  better  go  as  a 
labourer,  and  for  that  your  present 
occupation  is  rather  a  disqualification. 
Apply  to  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.W. 

Anxious  Enquirer.  — 1.  A  lance-corporal 
in  the  Line  has  fifteen  pence  a  day  ;  a 
corporal  twenty  pence.  A  sergeant  has 
two  shillings  and  fourpence  a  day.  2. 
A  slight  chance,  not  a  good  chance.  3. 
Consult  a  doctor. 

CHENEVIX.— There  is  Bardsley’s  His¬ 
tory  of  English  Surnames,”  price  seven 
shillings  and  sixnence,  published  by 
Cliatto  »nd  Windus. 


Our  Summer  “  Extra  ”  cannot  be  reprinted ,  and  will  not  be  included  in  the  bound 
volume.  Every  reader  of  the  B.O.P.  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  secure  a  copy  immediately, 
on  publication. 


PANSY'S  BOOKS 


Three  People. 

BY  PANSY.  MRS.  G.  R.  ALDEN. 

New  Edition. 

With  27  Illustrations,  many  of  them  full- 
paged.  12mo.,  208  pages. 

Extra  Cloth  -  50  Cents 

Others  to  follow  shortly. 

('heap  Edition. 

Large  Quarto,  Paper,  -  10  Cents 

Pansy’s  Books 

Full  Cloth  -  35  Cents 

Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua 
Christie’s  Christmas 

Links  in  Rebecca’s  Life 
The  Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home 
Ruth  Erskine’s  Crosses 

From  Different  Standpoints 
Mrs.  Solomon  Smith  Looking  On. 
Superior  Edition. 

Cloth  Extra  -  50  Cents 

TORONTO 

Willard  Tract  Depository 

A.  G.  WATSON  -  Manager 

NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS 

FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 


A  Family  Flight  Through  Spain.  By  Susan 

Hale.  Fully  illustrated  . $2.00 

A  Family  Flight  Around  Home.  By  Rev. 

E.  E.  Hale  and  Susan  Hale.  Fully  illus.$2.00 
A  Family  Flight  over  Egypt  and  Syria. 
By  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Susan  Hale.  Fully 

illustrated  . $2  00 

A  Family  Flight  Through  Mexico.  By  Rev. 

E.  E.  Hale  and  Susan  Hale . $2.00 

History,  Biography,  Personal  Incidents,  Natural 
Scenery,  are  all  made,  by  these  facile  pens,  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader. 


The  Midnight  Sun.  The  Tsar  and  the  Nihilist. 
Adventures  and  observations  in  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den  anH  Russia.  By  J.  M.  Buckley,  LL.D. 

Fully  illustrated . $2.00 

Ail  Among  the  Lighthouses ;  or.  The  Cruise 
of  the  Goldenrod.  By  M.  B.  Crowninshield. 

Fully  illustrated . $2.00 

My  Land  and  Water  Friends.  By  Mary  E. 

Bamford.  With  170  illustrations . $1.00 

Overhead;  or,  What  Harry  and  Nelly  discovered 
in  the  Heavens.  By  Annie  Moore'  and  Laura 

D.  Nichols  Fully  illustrated . $1.00 

Fnderfoot :  or,  What  Hany  and  Nelly  learned  of 
the  Earth's  Treasures.  By  Laura  D.  Niciiols. 

Fully  illustrated  . $1.00 

Fp  Hill  and  Down  Hale.  By  Laura  P. 

Nichols.  Fully  illustrated . $1.00 

A  Story  Boob  of  Science.  By  Lydia  H.  Farmer. 

Illustrated . $1.25 

Animals  and  Birds;  or,  Feet  and  Wings. 

Illustrated . $1.00 

Short  Stories  from  the  Dielionary . 50c. 

Illustrated  Natural  History.  By  Rev.  ,f.  G. 

Wood,  M.A.  Profusely  illustrated . $1.00 

Men  of  Mark  in  British  Church  History. 
By  William  Marshall,  D.D.  Illustrated.. 75c. 

For  other  new  and  Interesting  Books,  suitable  for 
Presentation  or  for  Libraries,  see  our  Catalogue  of 
Books  for  the  Young,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  application. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON 

76  KING  ST.  EA8T,  TORONTO 


BUTTERICK’S  PATTERNS,  a  full 
stock  always  on  hand. — J.  R.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  276  Yonge  St. 


TYPHOID  FEVERS 

AND  ALL  OTHER  DEADLY  DISEASES 
PREVENTED  BY  USING 


Tbe  only  known  Filter  that  will  remove  dissolved 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  etc.  Send  for  Price  List,  and 
call  to  see  the  result  of  Filtration. 


Sole  Agents  for  Canada  : 

JOHN  ORCHARD  &  CO. 


18  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 


W ?  are  children  who  cheerfully  join  in  the  chorus 
When  Breadmaker’s  Yeast  is  the  subject  before  us — 
Mamma  tried  all  the  rest , 

So  she  knows  it's  the  best,  [lightest, 

'Cause  her  bread  is  the  whitest ,  her  biuis  are  the 
A?id  we  eat  all  the pajicakes  she  dare  set  before  us. 

BUY  THE  BREADMAKER’S  YEAST.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 


NORMAN’S 

ELECTRO-pm  mo 
CURATIVE  DmillJ 


Ljstovvel,  Ont. 

A.  Norman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  your  Appliances  to  friends  suffering 
as  I  was,  for  I  found  them  all  you  repre¬ 
sented  and  more.  Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Rothwell. 


Berlin,  Ont. 

Mr.  A.  Norman. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  very  thankful  to  you 
for  the  advice  you  gave  me  with  the  Vest 
I  got  for  my  son.  He  was  ill  for  four 
months  and  very  dizzy,  no  doctor  could  do 
him  any  good,  but  since  he  got  your  Vest 
he  is  all  right,  he  felt  its  influence  for  good 
from  the  first  day.  Please  send  a  Waist 
Belt,  I  want  it  for  a  friend  of  mine.  I  will 
send  the  money  as  soon  as  I  know  the 
price.  Yours  truly, 

Henry  Barun. 
Rockwood,  Ont. 

To  Mr.  Norman. 

I  have  used  your  Electric  Waist  Belt 
for  rheumatism  in  my  back  and  shoulder. 
It  gave  me  every  satisfaction,  and  would 
recommend  it  to  all  of  the  same  affliction. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  H.  Schdlty. 


Magog  Village,  P.Q. 

Mr.  A.  Norman. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  the  Belts  all  right 
and  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  you  for  so  promptly  attending  to 
my  demands.  Yours  truly, 

R.  G.  La  Frenage. 


»T03Et3Vi:-A.3XrS 

ELECTRO  -  CURAT1TE  BELT 
INSTITUTION 

4  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ESTABLISHED  1874 

N.B.— Baths  of  all  kinds. 


Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Head  Office  -  Montreal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  -  President 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 

Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  a  t 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dommion. 


MEDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  District. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Viotoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


BICYCLES 

WWVWWWWVW' 
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Second-hand  Bicycles. 

SEND  FOR  LIST. 

New  Catalogue  ready  early  in 
April. 

A.  T.  LANE,  MONTREAL 


THE  CONCISE 

IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 


THE  “HENRY  IRVING” 

Shakespeare 

NOW  READY. 


BASED  ON  THE  GREAT 

IMPERIAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


ENGLISH. 

From  The  Academy  : 

It  stands  first — and  by  a  long  interval — 
among  all  the  one-volume  English  diction¬ 
aries  hitherto  published. 

From  The  Athenaeum  : 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  neat 
and  handy  volume  to  all  who  want  a  copi¬ 
ous  and  trustworthy  English  dictionary  of 
moderate  dimensions  : 

From  The  Saturday  Review  : 

A  highly  creditable  production. 

From  The  Spectator  : 

It  holds  the  “ premier'’  place. 

From  The  British  Quarterly  Review: 

To  those  to  whom  The  Imperial  Diction¬ 
ary  is  inaccessible,  The  Concise  Imperial 
Dictionary  will  be  a  great  boon. 

From  The  Westminster  Review  : 

This  excellent  dictionary  will  soon  be¬ 
come  a  general  favorite. 

From  The  Graphic  : 

A  model  of  carefid  condensation. 

From  The  Bookseller  : 

It  is  one  of  the  best  printed' books  that  has 
passed  through  our  hands  for  a  long  time 

From  The  North  British  Daily  Mail. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary  must  remain  for 
many  years  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English 
language.  .  .  For  all  practical  purposes 

The  Concise  Imperial  will  be  found  of 

infinitely  more  use  than  The  Imperial  itself. 

From  The  Daily  News  : 

Its  conciseness  consists  in  its  masterly 
arrangement  of  matter. 


CANADIAN. 

From  The  Globe  : 

For  what  may  be  called  a  thoroughly' ‘re¬ 
liable  working  dictionary,  this  Concise 
Imperial  will  be  found  to  have  no  superior, 
we  might  indeed  with  safety  say,  no  equal. 
From  The  Mail  : 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  popular  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  language  published. 
From  The  World  : 

We  really  think  the  publishers  have  at 
last  brought  out  a  dictionary  that  is  a  sen¬ 
sible  dictionary  .  .  .  Most  prepossessing, 
both  externally  and  internally. 

From  The  Week  : 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  will  be  found  far  more  service¬ 
able  than  any  of  the  larger  ‘‘unabridged” 
works. 

From  The  Christian  Guardian  : 

The  best  and  most  convenient  dictionary 
for  reference  we  ha  ve  seen. 

From  The  Presbyterian  Review  : 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing 
this  work  on  the  whole  as  complete,  schol¬ 
arly,  and  recent. 

From  The  Evangelical  Churchman  : 

It  is  especially  such  a  book  as  is  suited 
to  the  wants  of  clergymen  and  teachers, 
and  is  in  every  way  a  cheap  and  excellent 
family  dictionary. 

From  Grip  : 

A  work  which  should  be  oil  everybody's 
table. 

From  The  Varsity  : 

We  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  who  are  in  need  of  a  thoroughly 
modern  authority  on  matters  of  orthography, 
orthoepy,  etymology,  and  definition. 


THEi  CONCISE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  * 

Beautifully  and  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco,  will  be  sent  by  us,  carefully 
packed  and  post-paid ,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  or  in  substantial 

cloth  binding  for  $3.25  ;  or  it  may  be  had  at  the  same  rates  from  any  respect 
able  bookseller. 


J.  E.  BRYANT  &  CO.  -  Publishers,  Toronto. 


Vol.  1  of  this  new  and  unique  edition  of 
the  illustrious  dramatist’s  work,  prepared 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  his  greatest 
living  interpreter,  HENRY  IRVING, 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  of  the  eminent 
Shakespearean  scholar  and  critic,  FRANK 
A.  MARSHALL. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  edition 
will  be  :  (1)  An  Accurate  Text,  the 
Author’s  text  being  given  entire,  without 
garbling  or  mutilation.  (2)  Mr.  Irving’s 
Marks,  which  denote  the  parts  to  be 
omitted  in  acting.  (3)  The  Introduc¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  consisting  of  (a)  The  Literary 
History  of  each  Play  ;  (b)  Its  Stage  His¬ 
tory  ;  and  (c)  Critical  Remarks  on  its 
subject,  construction  and  characters.  (4) 
The  Notes,  which  are  of  two  sorts  :  (a) 
Foot  Notes,  for  the  general  reader  ;  ( b ) 
Longer  and  More  Important  Notes, 
affixed  to  the  end  of  each  Play,  for  the 
Shakespearean  scholar  and  student.  (5) 
Biographical  Accounts  of  the  IT5" 
torical  Personages  that  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  characters.  (6) 
Translations  of  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases  occurring  in  the  Plays.  (7)  Pro 
nunciation  of  Words  peculiarly- 
used  by  Shakespeare.  (8)  Lists  of 
Words  found  only  in  Single  Plays. 
(9)  Time  Analyses,  showing  the  pro¬ 
bable  period  of  time  covered  by  each  scene 
and  act,  and  the  length  of  any  supposed 
intervals. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  this 
edition  have  been  drawn  expressly  for 
it  by  Gordon  Browne,  (son  of  the 
famous  Hablot  Browne)  who  has  embodied 
the  poet’s  creations  with  much  freshness 
and  vigor.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a 
special  study  of  Shakespeare,  carried  on 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  They  will 
consist  of  37  Full  Page  Etchings, 
representing  one  of  the  more  important 
scenes  in  each  Play,  and  above  550  De¬ 
signs  placed  in  the  text  at  the  passages 
they  illustrate.  In  further  illustration, 
Sketch  Maps  will  accompany  certain  of 
the  Plays,  showing  the  countries  in  which, 
and  the  chief  places  where,  the  action  is 
supposed  to  occur. 

This  “  Henry  Irving”  Edition  of 
Shakespeare  will  be  printed  in  Small 
Quarto,  on  exquisite  white  English  paper, 
with  all  the  perfection  of  the  typographer’s 
art.  It  will  be  issued  in  8  Volumes,  and 
these  will  appear  at  intervals  of  about  three 
months.  The  binding  will  be  in  thiee 
styles :  Cloth  Gilt,  Half-Morocco 
Gilt,  and  Full-Morocco  Gilt. 

To  the  Art-loving  People  of 
Canada. 

The  expense  incurred  in  bringing  out  a 
Canadian  edition  of  this  work  is  very  con 
siderable  ;  but  we  confidently  look  to  you 
for  support  and  encouragement  in  our 
enterprise.  You  will  please  remember 
that  The  “Henry  Irving”  Shakes 
peare  will  be  sold  in  Canada  by 
subscription  only.  Our  representatives 
will  shortly  have  the  honor  of  calling  upon 
you  personally  and  of  soliciting  your  sub¬ 
scription.  We  bespeak  for  them  on  your 
part  a  courteous  and  considerate  reception. 
Those  desirous  of  obtaining  further  infor¬ 
mation  will  please  send  to  us  for  Prospect¬ 
uses  and  Press  Notices. 

J.  E.  BRYANT  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

04  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 


CONFEDERATION 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Home  Company. 


The  [Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  having 
token  place,  we  are  now  enabled  to  announce  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  for  our  patrons  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Company's 
existence. 

Paid  to  the  heirs  of  Policy-holders  (Death  claims). . .  .$  676,317  96 
Paid  to  the  holders  of  Matured  Endowment  Policies  31,926  59 

Paid  Policy-holders  on  Surrender  cf  Policies .  110,964  65 

Paid  Policy-holders  for  Cash  Profits .  440,535  60 

Paid  Holders  of  Annuity  Bonds . m  116,967  84 

Loaned  Policy-holders  on  security  of  their  Policies. . . .  87,969  39 

$1,364,681  92 

Add  Reserve  (Government  Standard) .  1,983,920  oo 

Total  actually  paid  Policy-holders,  or  being  held  for  their 

security  as  provided  by  Government  enactment . $2,348,601  92 

Benieniber— All  Aesets  in  Canada  subject  to  Canadian  Law. 


The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  Company’s  Statement 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1888  : 

Receipts . $812,939  31  I  Disbursements....  $586,247  77 

>■  >  BALANCE  SHEET. 

r ‘Assets . $2,262,366  90  |  Liabilities .  $2,132,952  86 

Surplus . $  129,413  04 

Add  Capital  Stock .  $1,000,000  00 

SURPLUS  Security  for  Policy-holders.  $1,129,413  04 

POLICIES  aagsoass-;  *  Macdonald 

Managing  Director. 


Johnston’s  *  Fluid » Beef 

Contains  Nourishment  for  Brain,  Bone  ami  Muscle, 

and  if  given  to  Children  regularly  it  will 

LAY  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  HEALTHY  BODIES  AND  STRONG  MINDS. 


PERFECT  FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN. 

- BECAUSE - 

It  supplies  all  the  nutrition  that  is  needed  to  meet  the 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  OF  GROWING  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


A 


CURES 

CONSTIPATION 

With  all  its  ill  effects, 
such  as  Headache, 
Bad  Blood,  Foul  Hu¬ 
mors,  Poisoned  Secre¬ 
tions,  and  the  general 
ill-health  caused  by 


IRREGULARITY  OF  THE  BOWELS 


Gorrie,  Ont. 

In  the  Spring  of  ’83  I  was  nearly  dead, 
as  everybody  in  my  neighborhood  knows. 
My  trouble  was  caused  by  obstinate  con¬ 
stipation.  One  bottle  of  Burdock  Blood 
Bitters  cured  me  entirely. 

Walter  Stinson. 


SPRING  GOODS 

Ladies’  Walking  Boots 


Dongola  Goat,  French 
Ivid,  Imperial  Kid,  and 
Calf  Kid,  in  new  styles 
and  in  widths  and  half 


PRICES 
MODERATE 

79  King  Street  East,  Toronto 


sizes,  our 
make,  and 
imported. 


The  funniest,  most  amusing-  game  out.  It  causes 
more  innocent  laughter  and  merriment  than  any 
game  in  the  market.  Prizes  can  be  given  as  in  Pro¬ 
gressive  Euchre.  Sample  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50c.  in  stamps. 


F.  QUA  &  CO.,  49  KING  ST.  W. 

TORONTO. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  the  Toronto  News  Co. 


H 


EART  DISEAS 

The  symptoms  of  which  are  Faint 
Spells!  Purple.  Lips,  Numbness,  Palp 
tation,  Skip  Beats,  Hot  Flashes,  Ruse 
of  Blood  to  Head,  Dull  Pains  in  the 
I  Heart,  with  beats  strong,  rapid  and  ir-C 
^regular,  can  be  cured.  No  Cure  No1 
Pay.  Send  6c.  for  full  particulars.  M.  V.LUBON, 
47  Wellington  St.  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 


E 


J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  «£  45  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


Starley  Bros.,  Coventry,  England 


THE  “PSYCHO”  SAFETY 


This  Wheel  holds  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
whole  World. 

Specially  Fitted  for  Hill  Climbing  and 
Rough  Roads.  J  in.  Tire. 


Sole  Agents  for  Canada  : 

JOHN  ORCHARD  &  CO. 

18  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 


MADAME  BOUDOIR 

Has  fitted  up  a  handsome  Parlor 
above  Walton’s  Ladies’  Hair  Dres¬ 
sing  Rooms.  103  Yonge  Street 
(up-stairs).  Will  permanently 
remove  all  superfluous  hair  from 
the  face  or  arms,  by  a  new  me¬ 
thod,  without  pain  or  roughness 
to  the  skin.  No  Depilatories 
used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
References  from  leading  physi¬ 
cians.  Note  the  address— Above  Walton’s  Ladies’ 
Hairdressing  Rooms,  103  Yonge  St.  (up-stairs).  No 
connection  with  any  other  house  on  Yonge  Street. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 

Buy  Only 

FRIEND 


If  you  want  the. best  value  for  your  money, 

If  you  want  an  article  that  will  never  disappoint  yon, 

If  yon  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baiting  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 

COOK’S 


Remember,  “Cook’s  Friend *’ 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Utert  Package  has  tee 
Trade  Mare  oh  it. 


RETAILED  BY  AI <L  PIBST-OLABS  Q-BOC IHJ 


TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC. 


The 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

Dominion  Pianos 

Most  Elegant 

AT  VER-ar  !.( 

OW  PRICES. 

MUSIC 

WAREROOMS 

ALSO  FULL  SELECTION  OF 

Dominion  Organs 

in 

CANADA’S  FINEST  INTSTRUiVEinNTS. 

Canada. 

PRICES 

AND  CATALOGUES  . 

Cheerfully  Furnished. 

VISITORS 

>•^3 

Always  giyen  Courteous  Welcome 

AT  OUR  PIANO  &  ORGAN  PARLORS. 

J.  S.  POWLEY  &  CO.,  68  King  St.  lest,  Toronto 

XtJE.TrXSFTTX.-CO  2VX  FORTIN 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 

9,4  QUA  &  CO.’S  nONlIPY  PARTY  on  3rd  cover  page  of  this  Magazine.  The  most  amus-J 
4a  adv’t  of  UUlt  it  L  I  [nnl  I  ing  Parlor  Game  ever  published  for  old  and  young.f 
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